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Roy  Larson 
of  the 

Chicago  Sun-Times 


Honored 
for  his  insight 
into  today’s 
moral 
dilemmas 


Congratulations  to  Roy  Larson  for  winning 
the  42ncl  annual  National  Headliners 
Award  in  the  special  feature  column 
category. 

In  citing  Larson  for  outstanding  reporting, 
the  selection  committee  called  his  work 
“consistently  impressive.”  Larson  has 
also  been  widely  recognized  for  his  ability 
to  reach  his  readers  on  intensely  personal 
terms. 

We  salute  Roy  Larson  on  this  outstanding 
achievement.  His  kind  of  award-winning 


writing  is  another  reason  why  readers  and  Roy  Larson  was  a  Methodist  minister  for  19  years 


editors  rely  on  the  Daily  News/Sun-Times 
News  Service. 


Before  joining  the  Sun-Times  in  1969, 


He  has  traveled  to  Rome,  Israel  and  Kenya  to 
report  and  interpret  religious  movements 
and  activities. 


CHICACO 

Suiv-limes 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Want  to  see  our  notices? 

It’s  been  a  winning  year  for  The  Post-Intelligencer 
and  we’ve  been  making  some  news  of  our  own. 

In  both  national  and  local  competition,  our  staff  has 
garnered  an  impressive  roster  of  awards— and  most  of 
the  accolades  have  come  from  those  organizations 
representing  our  hard-nosed  fellow  journalists. 

Needless  to  say,  we’re  mighty  proud. 

Therefore,  we  salute  all  the  writers,  editors, 
photographers  and  artists  who  help  produce  the 
Pacific  Northwest’s  finest,  brightest,  most 
entertaining  morning  newspaper. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

...first  in  Seattle  and  Western  Washington. 


taking 
a  hard  look  at 
newspapers. 

Wkrts  and  all. 

Readers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  are  learning  a  lot  more  about  newspapers 
these  days.  And  so  are  we. 

That’s  because  at  The  Times  we  have  been  covering  newspapers,  including 
our  own,  as  a  news  beat.  Not  personnel  items,  financial  reports,  or  linage 
figures.  But  thorough,  probing  stories — the  kind  of  reporting  that  has 
earned  The  Times  a  place  among  the  world’s  best  newspapers. 

We  spot  and  analyze  trends,  re-evaluate  newspaper  traditions,  critically 
examine  coverage.  In  short,  we  share  with  our  readers  topics  that  news¬ 
paper  people  like  to  discuss  among  themselves. 

Along  the  way  we  often  clear  up  some  mistaken  notions  about  the  press. 
After  all,  there  are  many  who  believe  we  can  do  nothing  right;  for  others  we 
can  do  no  wrong.  By  explaining  the  w'  •’  newspapers  really  work — their 
shortcomings  and  their  strengths — we  believe  we’re  building  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  and  credibility  for  everything  else  we  print. 

We  think  it’s  good  for  the  reader.  We  know  it’s  good  for  us. 

From  time  to  time  we  reprint  our  articles  on  the  press  and  send 
them  to  newspaper  people  around  the  countiy.  If  \;ou  would  like 
to  be  on  our  mailing  list,  please  write  to  our  Public  Relations 
department.  Times  Mirror  Square,  Los  Angeles,  California  90053. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Our  readers  get  the  news  about  newspapers. 
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converting  Id  DKltho® 

W  Ottset?...if  So.  We  urge  you 
Id  Read  The  Following 


If  you  are  making  the  “big  switch”  to  Di-Litho  or  offset.  Western  Litho 
Plate  offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  plateroom  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And ...  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminaiy  planning  through 
start-up— until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 


LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 


Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE... 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 


Western  Litho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenance  people  can  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  processing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 


PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3,  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LTTH-X-POZER.  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER,  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOCOATER,  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122  -  Atten:  Don  Holmes 
or  Phone  Toll  Free  800-325-3310 

I  Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information. 

I  NAME _ 

I  TITLE _ 

•  COMPANY _ 

I 

I  ADDRESS  _ 

I  CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ 

I  UI0 JT0f n  LITHO  PLATE  1^1 

■  3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD  ST  LOUIS.  MO  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800  325  3310 


R  Oi-Litbo  'S  registered  trodemork  of  ANPA  Reseorch  Institute 
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12-13 — World  Press  Institute  Annual  Forum,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Calgary,  Canada. 

12-15 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier  Hotel, 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.Va. 

12- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  annual  conven¬ 

tion  &  exposition.  Fairmont,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

13- 15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Carlton  House,  Or¬ 

lando. 

14- 15 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 

lishers'  Association.  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn.  Harrisburg. 

14 — Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Ramada  Inn-Glendale,  Peoria. 
14-16 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Workshop  on  The  Newspaper  and  the 
Law.  Sheraton  Airport  Motel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16-18 — Tal-Star  Users  Group.  Treadway  Inn,  Princeton,  N.J. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association.  Holiday  Inn. 
Grand  Island.  New  York. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Spring 
Conference,  del  Coronoado  Hotel.  San  Diego. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Statler-Hilton, 
Washington,  D  C. 

18-21 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  annual  convention,  Brown 
Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18-21 — International  Advertising  Association  World  Advertising  Con¬ 
gress.  Buenos  Aires  Sheraton,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

18-22 — Inter-American  Association  of  Music  Critics,  first  congress.  Pan 
American  Union.  Washington,  D  C. 

20-21 — Allied  Publishers'  Annual  Spring  Meeting.  The  Admiralty,  Port 
Ludlow.  Washington. 

20 —  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  O'Hare  In¬ 
ternational  Airport.  Chicago. 

21- 22 — Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association,  Seminar  '76.  Jumer's 

Castle  Lodge,  Peoria.  III. 

26-29 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Regina.  Sask. 

28-29 — Ontario  News  Photographers  Association  seminar.  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  London,  Ont. 

JUNE 

2-3 — Conference  of  the  First  Amendment.  Washington  Journalism  Cent¬ 
er,  Washington,  D.C. 

4 —  Canadian  Press  regional  meeting.  French-language  news  editors, 

Moncton,  N.B. 

5 —  Canadian  Press,  regional  meeting  of  East  News  editors.  St.  John,  N.B. 

6- 8 — American  Advertising  Federation,  annual  convention  and  public  af¬ 

fairs  conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

7- 9 — Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  Association,  annual  meeting.  New 

Orleans 

7-10 — Newspaper  Division.  Special  Libraries  Association,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

10- 12 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  summer  convention,  Sheraton  Inn, 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

11 —  Canadian  Press  regional  meeting  of  Central  Circuit  news,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

13-14 — Texas  UPl  Editors  Association  annual  convention.  Fort  Brown 
Hotel,  Brownsville. 

16- 20 — Joint  PNPA-National  Newspaper  Association  convention,  Marriott 

Motor  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

17- 19 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  100th  annual  convention,  Broad¬ 

water  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

18 -  Canadian  Press  meeting  of  Ontario  news  editors,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 
18-20 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  first  national  meeting,  Atkin¬ 
son  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

20-23 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  annual  conference, 
Holiday  Inn-Independence  Mall.  Philadelphia. 

20- 24 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  56th 

annual  business  conference.  Hyatt  Regency,  Houston. 

21- 22 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

summer  meeting.  Bald  Peak  Colony  Club.  Melvin  Village.  N.H. 

25 — Canadian  Press  meeting  of  West  News  editors,  Calgary,  Alta. 
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KING 

For  Features  That  Create  Circulation 

New  from  KING 

Play  Better  Golf-With  JACK  NICKLAUS 

One  month  after  first  release,  the  world’s  greatest  golfer  is  already  building  readership 
for  the  New  York  DAILY  NLWS,  Chicago  TRIBUNE,  Detroit  FREE  PRESS,  San  Francisco 
EXAMINER,  Columbus  DISPATCH,  Seattle  POST  INTELLIGENCER,  New  Orleans 
STATES  ITEM,  Indianapolis  STAR,  Albany  TIMES  UNION,  Oklahoma  City  JOURNAL, 

Buffalo  EVENING  NEWS,  Houston  POST,  Hartford  COURANT,  Baltimore  NEWS- 
AMERICAN,  Manchester,  England,  EVENING  NEWS,  and  72  others. 

YOU’RE  GETTING  CLOSER  by  Patte  Wheat  and  Dale  Hale 

A  warm,  delightful  panel  aimed  at  improving  parent-child  relationships.  Before  first  re¬ 
lease,  on  May  10th,  signed  by  such  newspapers  as  the  Chicago  TRIBUNE,  Detroit  NEWS, 

Seattle  POST-lNTELLlGENCER,  Buffalo  EVENING  NEWS,  Albany  KNICKERBOCKER 
NEWS,  Charlotte  NEWS,  Fort  Worth  STAR-TELEGRAM,  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER, 

New  Orleans  STATES  ITEM,  Miami  NEWS  and  Milwaukee  JOURNAL. 

THE  PENNY-WISE  TRAVELER  by  Jane  Morse 

1  his  “really  different”  travel  feature  gives  readers  a  shopper’s  guide  to  the  whole  world. 

In  the  Philadelphia  INQUIRER,  Detroit  FREE  PRESS,  Miami  HERALD,  Washington 
STAR,  Chicago  DAILY  NEWS,  Boston  GLOBE,  Minneapolis  STAR  &  TRIBUNE,  Houston 
CHRONICLE,  Long  Island  NEWSDAY,  Milwaukee  JOURNAL,  Cleveland  PLAIN 
DEALER,  and  many  other  papers. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  by  Jim  Bishop 

IHE  Bicentennial  Feature.  Taken  by  the  St.  Louis  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,  Milwaukee 
SENTINEL,  Boston  HERALD  AMERICAN,  Atlanta  JOURNAL,  Houston  CHRONICLE, 

Long  Island  PRESS,  San  Antonio  LIGHT,  Buffalo  COURIER-EXPRESS,  Columbus 
CITIZEN  JOURNAL  and  many  more. 

KING  Leads  With  103  Comic  Strips,  Sunday  Pages  and  Panels 

BLONDIE,  in  1584  newspapers;  BEETLE  BAILEY,  m  1337  papers;  BARNEY  GOOGLE 
&  SNUFFY  SMITH,  in  768;  HAGAR  THE  HORRIBLE,  748;  HI  &  LOIS,  709;  ARCHIE, 

696;  STEVE  CANYON,  575;  THE  PHANTOM,  510. 

KING  Editorial  Leaders  include  JIM  BISHOP,  NICHOLAS  VON  HOFFMAN,  DR.  JOYCE 
BROTHERS,  HELOISE,  JOHN  P.  ROCHE,  KEVIN  P.  PHILLIPS,  JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN, 
the  ROLLING  STONE  column  and  JEFFREY  HART. 

The  Unmatched  KING  Pattern  Service,  in  more  than  1,000  newspapers,  provides 

millions  of  readers  with  printed  patterns  for  500  new  dress  designs  and  500  new 
year. 

ewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 

icing  Fea'tvres 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  Area  Code  212  682-5600 
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Represented  by 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Moro  & 

Ormsbee,  Inc. 

L 

Newsbriefs 


Newsroom  employes  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  News 
last  week  (April  29)  voted  61  io  25  to  reject  San  Antonio 
Typographical  Union  #172  as  their  bargaining  representa¬ 
tive. 

It  was  this  union  that  early  last  month,  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  as  amicus,  argued  successfully  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  that  newsroom  employes  are 
not  professionals  and  hence  not  exempt  from  union  organiza¬ 
tion  (E&P.  April  10). 

Of  the  106  employes  eligible  to  vote  in  the  federally- 
supervised  election,  only  96  cast  ballots.  Of  these,  10  were 
challenged — not  enough,  however,  to  affect  the  61-to-25  out¬ 
come. 

Charles  O.  Kilpatrick,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  said  “I  think  that  the  vote  indicates  overwhelmingly 
that  the  majority  of  our  staff  did  not  want  to  belong  to  the 
typographical  union  and  also  rejected  the  NLRB  ruling 
that  news  people  are  not  professionals." 

*  ♦  * 

The  Associated  Press  story  distributed  May  I  that  revealed 
radiation  was  detected  at  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  residence 
in  Moscow  during  a  1959  visit  by  then-Vice  President  Nixon 
originated  in  an  exclusive  written  for  a  high  school  news¬ 
paper  in  Bethesda,  Md..  a  suburb  of  Washington. 

The  story,  by-lined  by  seniors  Michale  Gill  and  Richard 
Berke.  appeared  April  .TO  in  the  Walt  Whitman  High  School 
newspaper  Black  and  White.  The  nation-wide  distribution 
surprised  both  reporters. 

"Oddly  enough,  we  couldn't  put  it  on  page  one  of  our  own 
newspaper."  news  editor  Gill  said,  "because  our  style  dic¬ 
tates  that  in-depth  stories  have  to  go  on  page  three."  Page 
one  that  day  was  taken  up  with  a  story  about  teen-age  drink¬ 
ing.  a  list  of  reading  test  scores  and  pictures  of  painted  fire 
hydrants. 

Both  Gill  and  Berke  refused  to  reveal  the  source  of  their 
story.  After  the  AP  had  confirmed  it  with  two  former  Secret 
.Service  agents.  James  Golden  and  John  Sherwood,  who 
accompanied  Nixon  to  Moscow  in  1959.  the  students 
wouldn't  say  yes  or  no  to  the  question  of  whether  either  of 
the  agents  had  been  their  source.  Nor  would  Gill,  who  said 
he  is  a  great  nephew  of  Mamie  Eisenhower,  say  whether  she 
had  helped  with  the  story. 

♦  ★ 

An  ll-page  full  color  supplement  ad  has  been  scheduled  for 
September  19  in  rotogravure  magazines  by  General  Motors. 

The  insert  shows  GM's  full  line  of  1977  down-sized  models 
in  a  comparison  with  intermediate  models  to  get  across  the 
point  that  the  smaller  models  have  about  the  same  outside 
dimensions  of  the  1976  intermediates. 

D'Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius.  GM's  corporate  agency, 
has  placed  the  ad  in  taniily  Weekly,  Parade,  and  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  group. 

Jtc  J|c  ♦ 

The  Ki\erside  (California)  Press  Council  has  voted  to 
disband,  formed  in  I97.T  at  the  invitation  of  Howard  H. 
Hays  Jr.,  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Riverside  Press  and 
Daily  Enterprise,  it  was  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Markle 
foundation  of  New  York.  Its  eleven  membes  met  regularly 
with  the  editor  and  executive  editor,  investigating  major 
complaints.  It  issued  five  formal  reports  which  were 
published  in  the  Riverside  dailies.  The  Council  had  few 
complaints,  and  none  in  recent  months. 

Hays  is  quoted  in  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  bulletin  as  feeling  the  experiment  was  valuable 
to  the  Press-Enterprise.  He  said  the  newspaper's  editors  will 
continue  to  meet  periodically  with  small  groups  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  community,  and  that  the  newspapers  will  "still 
want  to  hear  directly  from  readers  with  complaints." 
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THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  /  THE  STATES-ITEM 

NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


The  riverfooat  Natchez  has  iun  overtaken  the  tmoke^umed  River  Queen  near  the  finish  line  of  the  "Great  Steamboat 

Race  U"  on  Sunday,  April  11,  1976.  States-ltem  photographer  Ronald  LeBoeuf  took  this  shot  from  atop  the  starboard 
searchlight  platform  of  the  victorious-by-a-boat-length  Natchez.  It  was  the  second  consecutive  win  for  the  Natchez. 


In  1975  and  again  in  1976  these  paddle-churning  riverboat 
titans  thrilled  hundreds  of  passengers  and  thousands  of 
spectators  as  they  chugged  down  a  six-mile  course,  a  scene 
reminiscent  of  antebellum  days. 

The  now  annual  "Great  Steamboat  Race"  has  seen  the 
Natchez  twice  victorious  over  the  River  Queen  in  this  fun 
event  that's  so  contrasted  to  the  round-the-clock  work  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Nation's  No.  2  Port. 

Last  year's  race  was  the  first  in  100  years,  years  when 
New  Orleans  made  constant  technical  advances  in  shipping 
while  building  its  port  facilities  such  as  its  most  recent 
$1 2.5-million  reconstruction  of  the  Louisiana  Avenue 
Wharf  Complex  designed  to  handle  steel  imports. 

In  1974  the  port's  import-export  cargo  totaled  50,724, 
659  tons  and  the  total  for  all  cargo  moving  through  topped 
144  million  tons. 

In  1975,  of  the  4,674  vessel  arrivals  here,  3,931  of  them 
were  foreign.  An  average  of  more  than  one  cargoliner  ar¬ 


rives  or  departs  each  hour  of  daylight  and  darkness  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  Port  is  spacious.  It  extends  51 .4  miles  along  both 
sides  of  the  river,  has  1 1  miles  more  of  frontage  along  the 
Inner  Harbor  Navigation  Canal  and  added  frontage  along 
the  76-mile  Tidewater  Ship  Channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Here  are  some  33  steamship  agencies,  80  freight  for¬ 
warders,  22  stevedoring  companies,  15  barge  lines,  19  ship¬ 
yard  and  ship  repair  facilities,  7  trunkline  railroads,  plus  the 
Public  Belt  Railroad  with  175  miles  of  track  for  switching 
to  and  from  the  1 1  miles  of  wharves  that  provide  over  9 
million  square  feet  of  cargo  space. 

This  modernized  Port  is  the  prime  economic  provider  to 
the  Metro  New  Orleans  market  where  the  bulk  of  total 
adults  read  The  Times-Picayune  /  States-ltem.  Let  us  ship 
your  message  to  them  so  you  can  handle  a  big  response. 
Ask  Newhouse  Newspapers  to  schedule  you  here. 
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Some  sage  advice 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


Newspaper  publishers  attendiiiK  the  annual  meetings  in 
New  York  this  week  and,  throuj^h  them,  all  newspaper 
people,  receiv'ed  some  wise  counsel  this  week  from  two  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field  whose  opinions  should  be  valued. 

It  is  sijrnificant  that  the  outKoinf?  chairman  of  AN  PA, 
Harold  Andersen,  and  the  out^oinj?  president  and  g:eneral 
mana}i:er  of  the  Associated  Press,  Wes  Gallagher,  said  pretty 
much  the  same  thins  from  two  different  platforms — the 
press  should  exercise  more  restraint,  more  responsibility 
and  more  fairness  in  its  investigative  reportins- 

Andersen  put  it  this  way:  “Too  many  people,  includins 
more  than  a  few  in  positions  of  influence,  believe  either  that 
the  news  media  have  too  much  power  or  that  we  are  not 
usins  our  power  wisely  or  fairly.  One  of  our  problems,  I 
believe,  is  the  way  some  newsmen  almost  joyously  cast 
themselves  in  the  role  an  adversary  of  jfovernment  of¬ 
ficials.” 

Gallag:her  said:  “The  First  Amendment  is  not  a  huntinjt 
license”  as  some  members  of  the  press  seem  to  think.  “Too 
many  readers  are  bej^innin^  to  look  upon  the  press  as  a 
multi-voiced  shrew  nit-picking  through  the  debris  of 
government  decisions  for  scandals  not  solutions  ...  It 
seems  to  me  we  need  to  lower  our  voices.  We  must  bring  a 
little  sense  to  a  highly  emotional  democratic  society  whose 
very  structures  are  threatened  by  partisan  dialogue. 

“I  think  we  have  time  bombs  ticking  away  in  our  profes¬ 
sion  which  need  to  be  defused.  We  also  have  time  bombs 
ticking  away  in  our  society  that  can  blow  away  our  democra¬ 
tic  way  of  life  which  the  press  must  help  defuse.  .  .  .  Many 
of  us  as  reporters  and  editors  have  lost  our  sense  of  balance. 
We  tend  to  believe  nothing  is  as  it  seems  and  anything — no 
matter  how  irrational — might  be  true  and  worth  painting.” 

Both  of  them  mentioned  that  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion 
will  decide  ultimately  whether  the  press  remains  free.  An¬ 
dersen  said  “we  didn’t  become  journalists  to  be  loved.  But  if 
we  aren’t  trusted,  we  don’t  have  much  left.  The  First 
Amendment  would  prove  too  thin  a  garment  if  we  ever  had 
to  try  to  wrap  ourselves  in  it  to  withstand  the  cold  wind  of  a 
majority  opinion  convinced  that  the  news  media  cannot  be 
fair  as  well  as  free.”  Gallagher  stated  “if  we  in  the  press  try 
to  use  the  First  Amendment  irresponsibly  to  overstep  our 
privileges  and  powers,  we  will  be  hauled  back  by  the  other 
three  (executive,  legislative  and  judiciary  branches),  but 
most  of  all  by  the  public.  Controls  could  be  imposed  which 
could  damage  a  free  press  permanently.” 

These  two  men  have  years  of  valuable  experience  to  back 
up  their  opinions.  They  should  bear  some  weight  with  news¬ 
paper  people  wherever  the  shoe  fits. 


With  which  have  been  merged  The  Journalist  estab- 
j  lished  March  22  1804,  Newspaperdom  established 
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Letters 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

At  the  risk  of  speaking  for  John  David¬ 
son.  1  believe  1  should  clarify  a  few 
points  about  the  first  place  feature  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Pictures  of  the  Year  contest. 

Although  Davidson  worked  for  the 
Rolla  {Mo.)  Daily  New  s  when  the  picture 
was  published,  it  was  not  published  in 
that  paper.  It  was  published  first  in  the 
C of jeyville  Journal  in  December.  1975  as 
part  of  a  series  of  pictures  Davidson  did 
on  Ft.  Leonard  Wood.  Prior  to 
announcement  of  the  award  the  Journal 
was  the  only  paper  to  have  published  the 
picture. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine,  as  Bob  Carney 
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THE  COVERT  AWARP 


has  suggested  (E&P  Letters.  April  24) 
that  the  picture  could  have  been  staged. 
As  anyone  who  has  been  through  basic 
training  knows,  recruits  often  are  re¬ 
quired.  as  punishment,  to  assume  the 
front  leaning  rest  position  for  long 
periods  of  time,  as  was  the  case  in  this 
picture. 

As  one  who  has  undergone  this  type  of 
punishment.  1  can  assure  Mr.  Carney 
that  the  agony  captured  in  the  picture 
eloquently  reflects  the  pain  such 
punishment  inflicts. 

Robert  Burdick 
((Burdick  is  managing  editor,  Coffeyville 
Journal. ) 

*  *  * 

E&P  CRITICISM 

Visuals,  graphics,  layout,  design.  One 
can  hardly  get  through  an  issue  of  editor 
&  PUBLISHER  these  days  without  some 
mention  of  these  long  neglected  but  im¬ 
portant  areas  of  concern  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  pulse  of  the  fourth  estate,  so 
how  about  getting  with  it.  Virtually  every 
staff  picture  utilizes  the  old  “stand  'em 
up  and  shoot  'em"  approach. 

Advertising  executives  with  a  death 
grip  on  a  cocktail  glass,  the  presentation 
of  a  desk  flag  symbolizing  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  success,  and  a  technically  poor 
photograph  of  four  stiffs  watching  the 
governor  of  Kentucky  sign  a  bill  into  law 
aren't  my  idea  of  progressive  graphics. 

Brian  C.  Thayer 
(Thayer  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Biddeford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal.) 

*  * 

PROMOTION 

In  reply  to  the  letter  appearing  in  the 
April  10.  1976.  issue  from  David  D. 
Stillwell,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Naple.s  (Ela.)  Daily  News  .  .  .  “What 


ever  happened  to  the  determination  of 
newspapers  to  at  least  hold  their  circula¬ 
tion  figures  after  a  price  increase?” 

Eunny  you  should  ask.  We  at  the  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times  have  indeed  held  our 
circulation  figures,  in  fact,  increased 
them  (up.  over  300  from  this  time  a  year 
ago)  and  increased  our  price,  to  boot. 
Our  home  delivery  price  has  gone  up 
I09f  as  of  the  26th  of  March,  but  circula¬ 
tion  numbers  are  still  climbing  (at  the 
rate  of  50  per  week  average).  Of  course, 
we  sponsor  the  usual  carrier  incentive 
contests,  but  we  also  promote  the  Times 
to  our  potential  customers  through  the 
use  of  local  radio  and  billboard  advertis¬ 
ing. 

We  believe  in  our  newspaper  and  in 
the  job  we  are  doing  for  our  readers.  We 
also  believe  that  if  you  want  customers, 
you  have  to  go  out  and  get  them.  We 
have  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Some  people  are  not  content  to  lose 
customers  to  rising  prices.  If  you  make 
sure  that  what  you  have  to  sell  is  worth 
the  price,  and  you  make  sure  you  pro¬ 
mote  your  product  effectively  and  en¬ 
thusiastically,  you  won't  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  lose,  either. 

David  A.  Wachowicz 
(Wachowicz  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Bay  City  Times. ) 

*  *  * 

RECYCLED  LOGO 

1  feel  that  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Daily 
Bidletin  deserves  public  praise  and  in¬ 
dustry  recognition  for  adopting  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  including  in  its  paper,  on  a  space 
available  basis,  the  words  “Recycle  This 
Paper”  and  the  recycling  logo. 

1  can  only  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  stimulate  this  same  type  so¬ 
cial  responsibility  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation. 

James  A.  Farr 

Anderson,  Ind. 
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EDWARD  C.  MAHER 

President,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Home  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Worcester.  Chairman,  Worcester  Redevelopment  Authority  (1%3  to  date). 
Former  Vice  Chairman  and  member,  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  (1%3-1974). 


Success  history  of  HOME  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSN. 

Home  Federal  Savings  was  founded  on  February  9, 1948,  as  a  Co-operative  Bank ;  converted 
to  a  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  on  December  31,  1%5. 

Home  Federal  Savings  has  pursued  a  policy  of  progressive  management,  offering  many  innova 
five  customer  services. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  become  New  England’s  fastest  growing  Federal  Savings  Association. 


from  a  talk  to  the  New  England  NAEA 
by  a  dynamic,  successful  banker 

....  the  printed  medium  is  far  more  powerful  than  the 
spoken  word ....  a  strong  conviction  of  Home  Federal 

Savings _ we  are  firm  believers  in  advertising _ 

first,  we  achieved  domination  by  frequency ....  11th 
largest  among  retail  advertisers  (in  the  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette) ....  fastest  growing  Federal 

Savings  in  N.E . since  1970 _ we  have  increased 

our  savings  dollars  by  $162  million. 


A  copy  of  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Maher's  talk  is 
available  without  charge.  Send  request  to  Robert 
Ballantine,  Adv.  Dir.,  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
Inc.,  20  Franklin  St,  Worcester,  Mass.,  01613 
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Bruce  Morion,  HuB'res  Rudd 


If  this  were 
a  newspaper, 
it  would  have  the 
largest  circulation 
in  the  world. 

When  CBS  News  speaks,  millions  of 
Americans  listen.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
CBS  News  helps  over  15,000,000 
viewers  form  their  own  opinions 
about  current  affairs.  Frequently,  it 
is  their  primary  source  of  information. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  read 
CBS  News’  latest  Daily  News  Broad¬ 
casts  and  Public  Affairs  Broadcasts 
—  in  complete,  fully  indexed,  ver¬ 
batim  transcripts  on  microfilm  or 
microfiche. 

For  the  first  time,  this  significant  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  resource  is  easily  access¬ 
ible  to  your  patrons.  Everything  from 
in-depth  daily  news  coverage  and 
outstanding  documentaries  ("The 
Guns  of  Autumn,"  "The  American 
Way  of  Cancer”  and  “The  American 
Assassins,"  to  name  a  few) ...  to 
exclusive  interviews  with  current 


Walter  Cronkite 


CBS  MIDDAY  NEWS  WITH  DOUGLAS 
EDWARDS 

CBS  SUNDAY  NIGHT  NEWS  WITH 
MORTON  DEAN 

Public  Affairs  Broadcasts 

60  MINUTES  (One  of  the  most  widely 
acclaimed  information  senes  in 
television  history) 

MAGAZINE 

CBS  NEWS  SPECIAL 

CBS  REPORTS 

CBS  NEWS  SPECIAL  REPORT  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

CBS  NEWS  SPECIAL  REPORT 
New  transcripts  reach  your  library 
every  two  weeks.  While  the  material 
is  still  fresh  and  up  to  date. 

And  the  CBS  News  Index  puts  every 
name,  every  subject,  every  event  at 
your  patrons’  fingertips.  It’s  pub¬ 
lished  in  quarterly  volumes,  with  the 
final  volume  cumulating  the  entire 
year’s  issues. 

A  1976  subscription  to  CBS  News 
Television  Broadcasts  (including  the 


Eric  Seva  re  id 


Charles  Kuralt 


A  must  for 
this  historic  year 

History  will  be  made  throughout 


newsmakers,  commentaries  by  Eric 
Sevareid  and  fascinating  "On  the 
Road”  tours  with  Charles  Kuralt. 
Here’s  the  complete  list ; 

Daily  News  Broadcasts 


Index)  costs  only  S395  (1975  is  also 
available  at  the  same  price.)  To  sub¬ 
scribe,  or  for  further  information,  call 
us  collect  at  (201)  447-3000,  exten¬ 
sion  216.  Or  write: 


1976  as  America  celebrates  its 
Bicentennial  and  chooses  a  new 
President  And  CBS  News  will  be 
right  in  the  thick  of  it  with  contin¬ 
uous  news  coverage  and  a  wide 
variety  of  convention  and  election 


CBS  EVENING  NEWS  WITH  WALTER 
CRONKITE  (America  s  most  popular 
television  news  broadcast) 

CBS  EVENING  NEWS  WITH  DAN  RATHER 
CBS  EVENING  NEWS  WITH  BOB  SCHIEFFER 
CBS  MORNING  NEWS  WITH  HUGHES  RUDD 
AND  BRUCE  MORTON 


Microfilming  Corporation 
of  America 

A  New  York  Times  Company 
I  21  HarnstownRoad 
'mmJ  Glen  Rock  New  Jersey  07452 


specials  As  a  subscriber,  your  pa¬ 
trons  will  have  prompt  access  to 
complete  transcripts  of  all  these 
historic  broadcasts 

The  daily  ‘news  broadcasts  of 
record  "  for  over  1 5.000.000  viewers. 
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Publishers  listen  to  ways 
to  attract  new  readers 


By  E&P  staff 

“A  good  portion  of  the  blame  for  de¬ 
clining  newspaper  circulation  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  circulation  or  marketing 
departments  but  on  the  editors.”  Robert 
Haiman.  executive  editor  of  the  St. 
Peter.shur^  (Fla.)  Times  told  an  audience 
at  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  this  week. 

“Many  editors  are  simply  delivering  a 
weak  product.”  he  told  publishers  at  a 
final  day  session  entitled  “Our  Reader- 
ship  Challenge.”  Haiman's  comments 
were  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  other 
speakers  on  the  panel  and  also  by  speak¬ 
ers  in  various  other  sessions  held  on  cir¬ 
culation  during  the  three  day  convention. 

Newspapers  are  not  doing  enough  ar¬ 
ticles  aimed  at  drawing  the  growing  seg¬ 
ment  of  today's  population — divorced 
people,  singles  (both  young  and  old), 
married  couples  who  have  no  plans  of 
having  children,  “not  so  old”  retired 
couples,  blacks  and  ethnic  minorities, 
said  Haiman. 

T(M)  regimented 

Newspapers,  he  said,  are  regimented 
toward  attracting  the  married,  child 
oriented,  middle  class  family  members 
and  this  has  to  change  if  newspapers 
want  to  start  seeing  increases  in  reader- 
ship. 

Haiman  said  he  attended  a  circulation 
managers  conference  last  year  to  solicit 
from  them  some  reasons  subscribers 
gave  for  not  renewing  their  papers.  He 
said  many  of  the  reasons  were  related  to 
editorial  content. 

Many  readers  said  they  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  the  paper  each  day.  “Newspapers 
through  editorial  content  must  convince 
the  reader  they  can  afford  it."  said 
Haiman.  If  Consumer  Reports  at  SI  a 
month  gets  the  readership,  then  news¬ 
papers  should  be  able  to.  he  reasoned. 
“Maybe  it  takes  more  consumer  report¬ 
ing."  he  said. 

Another  problem,  according  to 
Haiman.  is  that  many  newspaper  editors 
are  still  running  news  stories  in  afternoon 
editions  that  appeared  on  the  tv  news  the 
night  before. 

Panel  member  Joseph  Belden.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Belden  Associates  of  Dallas. 
Texas  and  Steve  Star.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  professor  who 
spoke  at  an  earlier  seminar,  both  agreed 
with  Haiman  that  newspapers  often  be¬ 


lieve  the  solution  to  declining  circulation 
can  be  solved  by  one  department  in  the 
paper — usually  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

“People  on  newspapers  are  too  uni 
dimensional.”  said  Star.  “They  tend  to 
believe  that  one  department  can  correct 
the  problem.”  he  said.  “There  has  been 
very  little  interaction  among  the  various 
departments  of  the  newspapers.” 

Belden  said.  “The  worst  mistake  a 
newspaper  can  make  is  to  take  a  simplis¬ 
tic  approach.  Circulation  decline  is  a 
multifacet  problem.  Many  editors  feel 
the  problem  will  work  itself  out  if  they 
keep  on  doing  what  they  have  been  doing 
all  along.  Others  feel  it  is  strictly  a  circu¬ 
lation  department  problem.” 

Belden  said  when  people  say  they 
have  less  time  to  read  the  newspaper  it 
means  newspapers  are  no  longer  relevant 
to  them  and  they  are  channeling  this  time 
elsewhere. 

“The  problem  is  not  getting  solved  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  circulation  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments.”  he  said. 

Star  said  many  young  people  (I8  to  25 
years  of  age)  do  not  read  newspapers 
because  there  is  very  little  advertising  in 
the  papers  directed  at  them.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  can't  get  the  ads  for  this  age  group 
because  they  do  not  have  strong  reader- 
ship  figures  in  this  age  group.  Ironical¬ 
ly.  they  may  not  get  those  readership 
figures  until  they  begin  getting  the  ads 
geared  at  that  age  group."  he  said. 

Star  and  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  both 
agreed  that  one  reason  for  the  low  inci¬ 
dence  of  readership  among  the  1 8-25 
year  old  group  lies  in  the  routine  of  their 
lifestyle. 

Many  in  this  age  group  have  left  home 
to  live  on  their  own  in  apartment  build¬ 
ings  and  this  is  one  area  where  newspa¬ 
pers  have  had  problems  with  delivery. 

Star  also  points  out  that  the  difference 
between  the  1 8-25  year  old  age  group  and 
other  age  groups  as  far  as  whether  or  not 
they  read  newspapers  differs  very  little. 
The  big  difference  comes  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  in  which  they  read  newspapers. 
The  young  adult  reader,  according  to 
Star,  may  only  read  a  newspaper  once  a 
week  while  readers  in  other  age  groups 
do  so  more  frequently 

“Among  those  in  their  late  twenties. 
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829f  have  changed  residence  within  the 
past  five  years  and  half  have  moved  from 
another  city  or  town."  cites  Bogart. 
“This  very  high  mobility  makes  it  harder 
to  capture  their  interest  and  their  loyalty 
for  the  local  newspaper,  or  even  to  pin 
them  down  long  enough  to  sell  them  a 
subscription.”  he  said. 

Bogart  says  simply  putting  a  youth 
oriented  feature  into  the  paper  will  not 
draw  young  readers.  “To  attract  young 
readers  it  is  not  enough  to  add  a  rock 
music  column.”  he  said.  “Newspapers 
have  the  greatest  chances  of  success 
with  them  if  we  perform  very  well  our 
traditional  functions  of  reporting  and 
explaining  the  world  in  which  they'll  be 
living  and  working." 

“We  can  fall  flat  on  our  faces  if  we  try 
to  become  outlets  for  the  countercul¬ 
ture.”  said  Bogart.  “Rolling  Stone,  the 
National  Lampoon  and  the  Village  Voice 
are  powerful  youth  media  but  they  are 
read  by  a  minority  of  a  minority.  What 
young  readers  expect  from  them  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  slant,  and  a  different  subject  mat¬ 
ter  than  they  expect  from  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  that  most  of  them  also  read.” 

Free  circulation  threat 

The  under  20.000  circulation  group 
discussion  focused  on  the  “menace”  of 
free  distribution  newspapers. 

Sandy  Hirsch.  of  Hirsch  &  Associates, 
Delray  Beach.  Fla.,  warned  publishers  to 
get  into  shape  if  they  want  to  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  free  community 
newspapers 

Assessing  the  condition  of  paid  pa¬ 
pers.  he  said.  “Over  the  years,  (they) 
have  developed  a  large  role  of  flab 
around  their  vital  middle,  in  the  areas  of 
sales,  motivation  and  creativity. 

“Too  many  staffs  .  .  .  are  paper  work 
shufflers,  too  many  salesmen  .  .  .  are 
slick  pickers  sent  out  to  pick  up  pre-sold 
and  prepared  ads.  And  we  have  too 
many  in  sales  management  who  grew  up 
in  this  artificial  sales  incubator,”  he 
charged 

The  newspaper  industry's  sales  force 
is  the  “worst  trained,  least  motivated 
and  least  controlled  ...  of  any  industry 
in  America.”  he  said.  “Couple  that  with 
uninspired  management,  and  you  have  a 
case  of  the  bland  leading  the  bland.” 

Hirsch  said  there  is  no  “magic  for¬ 
mula"  for  dailies,  no  “magic  diet  to  take 
away  the  flab  and  make  you  lean  and 
trim.”  He  told  them  to  stop  looking  at 
television  as  their  big  competitor,  be¬ 
cause  “it  is  an  entirely  different  media 
that  will  coexist  with  newspapers.” 

“The  true  competitor,”  he  asserted, 
“is  the  free  distribution  community  pub- 
(Continued  on  page  18} 
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Satellite  communications 


next  step  for 

By  Earl  W  ilken 

The  opening  day's  session.  May  3.  of 
the  90th  Annual  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  AssiK'iation  Convention  was 
held  in  the  Starlight  Room  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

The  selection  of  the  room  could  be 
considered  a  prophetic  gesture  since  the 
session  covered  satellite  technology  and 
the  transfer  of  information  using  elec¬ 
tronic  systems  called  CHEFAX  and 
VIEWDATA. 

■‘Telecommunications  Developments 
and  Information  Transfer."  the  formal 
title  of  the  session,  produced  a  number  of 
major  pronouncements  about  the  future 
of  the  newspaper  industry.  These  com¬ 
ments  were  made  to  less  than  l  .''0  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  end  of  the  session  by  know¬ 
ledgeable  speakers  and  panel  members 
with  technical  expertise  and  sound  busi¬ 
ness  insights. 

The  pronouncements  were:  "Satellite 
communications  constitute  a  drastic 
technological  leap  forward.  This  is 
bound  to  bring  problems  as  well  as  ben¬ 
efits.  We  are  confident,  however,  that 
regardless  of  who  owns  and  controls  the 
systems,  extensive  wide-spread  satellite 
communications  are  on  the  horizon  and 
will  find  many  applications.  Therefore, 
we  think  that  it  is  important  for  you  to 
recognize  their  use  so  that  newspapers 
can  take  advantage  of  them.  After  all. 
from  a  technological  point  of  view  the 
very  nature  of  our  business  is  informa¬ 
tion  transfer,  and  there  are  few  better 
ways  to  move  massive  amounts  of  in¬ 
formation  than  with  satellite  technol¬ 
ogy." 

Newspaper  satellite  system 

"We  are  technically  confident  that  a 
national  newspaper  satellite  system  is 
practical.  But.  it  could  well  be  that  like 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  you  may  find 
special  applications  of  this  technology 
even  before  such  a  system  is  estab¬ 
lished." 

"If  a  nationwide  newspaper  communi¬ 
cations  satellite  system  proves  to  be 
economically  and  technically  feasible, 
this  could  well  give  us  a  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  with  national  advertisers.  They 
could  insert  ads  with  the  same  speed  as 
the  retailer  next  door  to  your  news¬ 
paper." 

“We  are  currently  working  with  one  of 
the  leading  satellite  companies  in  this 
study.  As  with  electronic  editing  when  it 
was  introduced  by  the  AN  PA  R I  in  l%K. 
there  are  still  technical  obstacles  to  be 
overcome — principally  in  the  area  of 
low-cost,  small  satellite  receivers.  But 
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these  problems  will  be  overcome." 

The  foregoing  comments  were  from 
the  Monday  afternoon  speech  given  by 
Robert  G.  Marbut.  president  and  chief 
executive.  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers. 
Marbut  is  the  chairman  of  the  Press 
Communications  Committee  of  the 
ANP.A  and  his  talk  reflected  develop¬ 
ments  and  activities  by  the  .ANP.A. 

In  his  talk  Marbut  cautioned  the 
ANP.A  members  about  the  new 
technological  developments  and  said. 
"We  must  also  take  into  account  that  we 
are  serving  a  new  generation  w  ho  are  at 
home  with  the  television  screen,  having 
lived  with  it  from  the  cradle  to  adult¬ 
hood.  and  who  are  more  visually 
oriented  than  any  previous  generation." 

In  additional  comments.  Marbut  said 
that  newspapers  might  harness  some  of 
the  technology  as  a  means  of  supple¬ 
menting  the  printed  new  spaper  as  the  in¬ 
dustry  seeks  to  be  more  responsive  to 
the  informational  needs  within  the  news¬ 
paper's  markets. 

CEEF.AX  movie 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  a 
movie  on  CEEFAX  was  shown  and  from 
this  informational  base,  attendees  were 
then  introduced  to  current  tests  under¬ 
way  in  TAMA  NEW  TOWN,  .lapan. 

Chujo  Watanabe.  European  represen¬ 
tative  Japan  Newspaper  Publishers  and 
Editors  .Asst>ciation  described  in  his  pre¬ 
sentation  how  the  "wired  city  experi¬ 
ment"  was  progressing. 

This  typical  commuters'  residential 
town  is  about  .35  miles  from  Tokyo  and 
the  experiment  has  been  underway  since 
January  29  of  this  year.  The  Tama  Co¬ 
axial  Cable  Information  .System.  orCCIS. 
is  conducted  by  a  non-profit  association 
sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Postal  .Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Japan  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Corporation  and  funded  by 
contributions  from  newspapers,  elec¬ 
tronic  and  advertising  media  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  electronic  equipment, 
among  others. 

The  current  experiment  will  run  until 
the  end  of  March  1977.  however,  it  may 
be  extended  for  another  year  if  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  can  be  obtained. 

From  present  data,  it  is  too  early  to 
say  which  services  are  most  promising, 
or  what  user  reactions  are  to  the  many 
services.  Watanabe  said,  but  there  is 
concern  that  cable  information  systems 
may  take  local  and  classified  advertising 
revenues  from  newspapers. 

The  CEEFAX  movie  explained  how 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
developed  an  electronic  technique  for 
sending  pages  of  information  directly  to 


home  television  sets.  The  pages  of  in¬ 
formation  can  include  such  items  as 
weather  news,  sports  reports,  local 
news,  suburban  time  tables  (train,  bus. 
etc.)  and  shopping  guides. 

■A  special  adapter  is  needed  for 
CEEF'.AX  and  Texas  Instrument  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  developing  a  low-cost  integrated 
circuit  board  for  use  in  the  system. 

VIEWDATA  system 

The  British  Postal  Service  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  interactive  system  called 
\HEWDAT.A  that  incorporates  the  home 
tv  set  and  the  home  telephone  set.  The 
user  can  access  a  data  base  for  a  variety 
of  information  by  using  the  keypad  of  the 
telephone  and  then  have  the  data  dis- 
plaved  on  the  home  tv  set.  Both  svstems. 
CEEFAX  and  VIEWDATA,  are  pre¬ 
sently  in  test  modes  in  Britain. 

David  E.  Bowen,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  communications.  .Associated 
Press,  commented  on  present  tariff  costs 
and  said  it  is  possible  that  these  could  go 
up  bO'  r.  The  annual  costs  of  distribution 
of  w  ire  services  via  landlines  is  about  $15 
million  and  w  ith  the  pt^ssible  increase  the 
new  cost  would  he  about  S23'/2  million. 
This  means,  he  said,  satellite  communi¬ 
cations  will  become  an  economic  neces¬ 
sity. 

Threat  to  newspapers 

As  a  member  of  the  panel.  Bowen  also 
commented  on  CEEFAX  and  said.  "It  is 
a  threat  to  newspapering." 

James  E.  Darr.  vicepresident,  systems 
development.  United  Press  International 
warned  the  .ANP.A  members  that  any 
medium  (system)  that  can  deliver  clas¬ 
sified  ads  faster  to  the  consumer,  with 
such  systems  as  CEEFAX  and  VI EW- 
D.AT.A.  then  the  advertisers  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  to  the  new  electronic  techniques. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Minneapolis  .Star  and  Tribune 
Company  and  a  panel  member,  restated 
the  theme  that  newspapers  are  in  the 
"Information  Business"  and  can  with 
the  aid  of  the  computer  re-organize  in¬ 
formation  so  that  it  can  be  printed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  or  presented  in  other 
formats  such  as  through  a  home  tv 
screen.  He  said  newspapers  can  get  a  head 
start  in  this  new  approach  to  information 
transfer. 

Marbut.  in  concluding  his  comments 
as  chairman  of  the  session,  told  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  the  new  bill,  known  as  Con¬ 
sumer  Communications  Reform  Act 
(H  R.  12323).  had  the  support  of  AT&T 
and  local  independent  telephone  com¬ 
panies.  communications  unions  and  state 
regulatory  agencies,  and  would  if  it  be¬ 
comes  law.  eliminate  virtually  all  of 
AT&T's  domestic  competition  in  fur¬ 
nishing  telecommunications  services  and 
terminal  communications  equipment. 
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Probe  begun  by  ANPA 
to  replace  newsprint 

By  Jane  Levere 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  begun  a  research  program 
to  find  a  cheaper  substitute  for  news¬ 
print.  and  a  less  costly  satellite  com¬ 
munications  system  to  receive  news  and 
advertising. 

The  research  programs  were  disclosed 
in  the  opening  address  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
vention  (May  3)  by  chairman  Harold  An¬ 
dersen.  publisher  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  Both  programs  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
in  Easton.  Pa. 

In  reaction  to  recent  increases  in 
postal  and  newsprint  costs,  the  Research 
Institute  has  asked  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  chemical  companies  to  “conduct 
research  aimed  at  seeking  either  im¬ 
proved.  less  costly  newsprint  or  a  syn¬ 
thetic  substitute  for  newsprint."  Ander¬ 
sen  said. 

The  communications  research  will 
“test  the  feasibility  of  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  saucer-like  antenna  on  the 
roof  for  receiving  satellite  transmission 
of  news  service  copy,  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  and  national  advertising,  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  and  time  now  required." 
the  chairman  explained. 

The  .AP.  UPl  and  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  are  joining  the  ANPA- 
Rl  in  this  project. 

Andersen  also  discussed  the  press' 
need  to  provide  balanced  reporting  and 
to  create  public  understanding  of  its 
“First  Amendment  mission." 

"One  of  our  problems."  he  said,  “is 
the  way  some  newsmen  aim  ist  joyously 
cast  themselves  in  the  role  of  an  adver¬ 
sary  of  government  officials." 

Journalists  should  not  describe  them¬ 
selves  as  “guerrilla  warriors."  an 
alienating  term.  Instead,  he  suggested 
they  “stop  giving  the  appearance  of  rush¬ 
ing  into  print  .  .  .  every  ‘secret’  docu¬ 
ment  that  comes  into  their  hands"  to  win 
back  public  confidence. 

Editors  “can  do  a  better  job  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  fair  and  balanced  picture  of  the 
American  scene."  Andersen  added.  Not 
to  report  what  is  “decent  and  honest  and 
fair  and  neighborly  ...  is  to  be  something 
less  than  honest  and  open-minded  jour¬ 
nalists." 

In  addition.  Andersen  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  new  committee  on  press- 
bar  relations  which  will  consider  free¬ 
dom  of  information  matters,  especially 
as  they  relate  to  the  courts.  Ashton 
Phelps,  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  7 imes-Picayime  and  States-lteni, 
will  chair  this  committee. 
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Finally.  Andersen  revealed  record 
.ANPA  membership  figures.  1.167  as 
compared  with  1.1 1.3  two  years  ago,  due 
in  part  to  membership  of  papers  with  less 
than  daily  circulation  and  of  major  Sun¬ 
day  supplements.  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  and  Metro  Suburban  Newspap¬ 
ers. 

Governor  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York 
gave  the  welcoming  remarks. 

• 

Sears’  adman  endorses 
ABC’s  research  bank 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation’s 
newspaper  audience  research  data  bank 
is  a  major  step  towards  providing  the 
leading  retail  advertiser.  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Company,  with  a  better  market  evalu¬ 
ation  tixil.  Robert  G.  Kissel,  the  chain's 
national  retail  ad  manager  told  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
audience  in  New  York  this  week. 

Kissel  said  the  data  bank  will  become 
increasingly  more  attractive  to  Sears  and 
other  advertisers  as  more  newspapers 
participate  and  more  markets  are  cov¬ 
ered. 

"It  is  for  Sears  a  fact  of  life  that  we 
seek  a  multi-media  impact  on  our  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  nationally  and  locally 
for  best  reach  against  our  varying  target 
audiences,"  he  said.  "It  is  therefore,  in 
my  judgment,  paramount  on  you,  that 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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reporting 

assailed 

In  a  discussion  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  economic  and  business 
reporting,  Frederic  West,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Bethlehem  .Steel  Corporation, 
called  on  reporters  “to  sharpen  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  interpret  and  report  economic  and 
public  affairs"  and  on  the  business 
community  “to  learn  to  understand  the 
press  and  speak  its  language.” 

Outlining  weaknesses  in  economic  re¬ 
porting  as  perceived  by  the  business  sec¬ 
tor,  West  included  charges  of  bias  and 
incompetence  in  his  speech  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
siKiation  Tuesday  morning. 

.Sometimes  business  complaints  that 
the  media  “are  ‘out  to  get  us’  whenever 
they  can"  are  legitimate,  he  said.  “When 
you  keep  getting  the  same  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  day  after  day.  in  the  same  papers, 
and  by  the  same  writers,  you  can’t  help 
feeling  persecuted.” 

‘Seem  suspicious' 

But  he  did,  for  the  most  part,  dismiss 
this  claim,  stating.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  fair 
or  accurate  to  make  a  blanket  charge  that 
the  press  is  biased  against  business.  It’s 
true  that  journalists  often  seem  to  be 
suspicious  of  business,  but  they’re 
equally  suspicious  of  just  about  every¬ 
body  in  positions  of  power,  influence,  or 
wealth." 

To  avoid  such  criticism,  the  executive 
suggested  news  people  “make  sure  that 
personal  prejudice  doesn’t  color  the  way 
the  news  is  presented." 

He  also  suggested  the  business  com¬ 
munity  stop  worrying  about  the  press’ 
prejudice,  since  “some  of  the  reporting 
that  gets  our  blotxl  up  is  probably  more 
muddled  than  it  is  malicious." 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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‘Need  to  lower  our  voices’ 

Gallagher  cautions  press 


By  John  Consoli 

"The  First  Amendment  is  not  a  hunt¬ 
ing  license”  as  some  members  of  the 
press  seem  to  think,  but  is  a  "privilege 
and  a  right  the  press  exercises  on  behalf 
of  the  public.”  Wes  Gallagher,  outgoing 
Associated  Press  president  and  general 
manager  told  AP  members  at  the  organi¬ 
zation's  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
this  week. 

"Too  many  readers  are  beginning  to 
look  upon  the  press  as  a  multi-voiced 
shrew,  nitpicking  through  the  debris  of 
government  decisions  for  scandals  but 
not  solutions."  he  warned  in  his  address 
w  hich  drew  considerable  reaction  among 
the  nation's  top  newspaper  publishers 
who  were  in  attendance.  "Readers  and 
viewers  are  being  turned  off.”  he  said. 

Gallagher,  w  ho  will  be  ending  his  ac¬ 
tive  involvement  with  AP  in  October 
after  nearly  40  years  of  service,  called  for 
more  responsible  investigative  reporting 
or  as  he  termed  it  "accountability  report¬ 
ing  for  public  benefit."  He  also  cited  a 
need  for  greater  emphasis  on  urban  re¬ 
porting  to  bring  to  light  the  extent  to 
which  urban  problems  are  affecting  our 
society. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  lower  our 
voices."  said  Gallagher  of  the  press.  “We 
must  bring  a  little  sense  to  a  highly  emo¬ 
tional  democratic  society  whose  very 
structures  are  threatened  by  partisan 
dialogue. 

"I  think  we  have  time  bombs  ticking 
away  in  our  profession  w  hich  need  to  be 
defused."  said  Gallagher. “We  also  have 
time  bombs  ticking  away  in  our  society 
that  can  blow  away  our  democratic  way 
of  life  which  the  press  must  help  de¬ 
fuse" 

Gallagher  cited  news  events  ot  the 
past  few  years  such  as  the  Vietnam  War. 
Watergate  and  the  abuse  of  power  by  the 
CIA  and  FBI  as  being  "so  bizarre”  that 
"many  of  us  as  reporters  and  editors 
have  lost  our  sense  of  balance.  We  tend 
to  believe  nothing  is  as  it  seems  and  any¬ 
thing — no  matter  how  irrational — might 
be  true  and  worth  painting.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "some  of  w  hat 
is  printed  and  broadcast  tixlay.  10  years 
ago  would  have  been  consigned  to  a 
waste  basket  as  unproven  gossip  or  lack¬ 
ing  in  news  significance." 

Must  keep  the  press  free 

"We  all  know  freedom  of  the  press  is 
constantly  in  danger  and  must  be  fought 
for.”  said  Gallagher.  “It  has  always  been 
thus  and  we  should  be  under  no  illusion. 
If  one  segment  of  the  press — print  or 
broadcast — is  controlled,  soon  all  will 
be. 

“The  First  Amendment,  however,  does 
not  override  all  other  constitutional  pro¬ 


tections.”  he  warned.  "No  right  or 
privilege  is  absolute  in  a  democracy. 
Each  is  dependent  on  the  other.  Abso¬ 
lute  rights  are  claimed  by  kings  and  dic¬ 
tators.  We  (the  press)  are  neither.” 

Gallagher  said  Watergate  came  about 
because  "the  Executive  sought  to  seize 
powers  from  Congress,  influence  the 
Judiciary  and  weaken  the  press.  Con¬ 
gress.  the  Judiciary  and  the  press  moved 
to  restore  the  balance.  It  was  not  the 
press  alone,  nor  could  it  have  been. 

"It  follows  if  we  in  the  press  try  to  use 
the  First  Amendment  irresponsibly  to 
overstep  our  privileges  and  powers,  we 
will  be  hauled  back  by  the  other  three, 
but  most  of  all  by  the  public.  Controls 
could  be  imposed  which  could  damage  a 
free  press  permanently.” 

Gallagher  said  investigative  reporting, 
sparked  by  the  Vietnam  War  and  Water¬ 
gate.  has  "touched  off  a  binge  of  monu¬ 
mental  proportions.”  but  questioned 
"What  do  you  do  for  an  encore  after 
investigative  reporting  helped  dispose  of 
a  president?” 

‘Predatory*  reporting 

He  said  too  many  stories  trxlay  "seem 
to  read  more  like  what  a  British  jour¬ 
nalist  called  'predatory'  rather  than  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  Everything  and 
everybody  is  suspect  including  the  press 
itself.  Anonymous  sources  are  sprinkled 
through  long  stories  of  past  events  in 
which  the  general  public  has.  at  best, 
marginal  interest."  he  said. 

Gallagher  stressed  his  belief,  that  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  is  a  "key  function” 
of  the  press  and  pointed  to  his  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  AP  investigative  team  in 
Washington  in  1%7 — "long  before  all 
this  hulabaloo  over  the  subject.” 

He  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
anonymous  sources.  "Probably  a  third 
of  the  important  news  from  Washington 
and  most  capitals  would  not  surface 
without  anonymous  sources."  he  said. 

Gallagher  called  for  more  investigative 
reporting  on  subjects  that  "threaten  so¬ 
ciety.”  He  said.  "It  is  titillating  to  turn 
over  political  riKks  in  Washington  and 
state  capitals  to  see  what  is  crawling 
around,  but  are  these  really  important 
things  that  affect  society  in  fundamental 
ways?”  he  questioned.  "Is  our  man¬ 
power.  space  and  time  being  devoted  to 
the  wrong  subjects?” 

He  said  if  the  Wall  Street  Bond  Club 
and  the  press.  AP  included,  had  done  the 
proper  job.  New  York  City  might  not  be 
facing  the  financial  crisis  it  does  today. 
“Eleven  years  ago.  Governor  Rockerfel- 
ler  and  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  allow¬ 
ing  bond  money  for  capital  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  used  for  current  expenses.” 
he  said.  “Then  Mayor  Wagner  promptly 
used  S26  million  to  pay  salaries  and  other 


current  expenses,  thereby  starting  New 
York  down  the  way  to  fiscal  chaos. 

"The  press  sent  up  no  warnings  sig¬ 
nals  on  this.”  he  said.  "It  is  an  example 
of  one  of  the  time  bombs  ticking  away  in 
society,  crying  for  the  press's  atten¬ 
tion.” 

He  said  a  topic  such  as  unfunded  pen¬ 
sion  plans  is  another  time  bomb  which  is 
far  more  important  for  the  future  of  the 
country  than  "catching  Congressman 
with  his  finger  in  the  till.” 

Must  offer  solutions 

"We  must  do  more  than  investigate 
and  then  explain."  he  said.  "We  must 
come  back  to  the  story  time  and  time 
again  to  stir  the  public  to  action  and 
give  possible  solutions  on  how  these 
critical  situations  may  be  corrected  so 
the  public  has  alternatives  to  act  on." 

He  cited  some  changes  made  in  the 
daily  news  reporting  at  AP  which  are 
aimed  at  "keeping  and  restoring  our 
credibility  with  the  public,  to  keep  the 
news  in  perspective." 

He  also  cited  a  change  in  AP's  election 
coverage  which  was  initiated  this  year. 
"On  the  elections,  we  programmed  our 
computers  each  week  with  all  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  presidential  candidates, 
cross-indexed  them  by  subject  matter  for 
easy  comparison  of  the  issues  and  by 
candidate.”  he  said.  "Each  one  of  our 
nine  computer  centers  gets  an  update  on 
these  each  week. 

"As  the  candidates  cross  the  country 
from  state  to  state.  AP  reporters  have 
printouts  telling  them  exactly  what  each 
man  has  said  on  each  issue.”  Gallagher 
said.  "Sometimes  they  have  instructions 
to  try  and  clear  up  ambiguities  by  asking 
new  questions.  There  is  no  blind  report¬ 
ing.  Flach  AP  reporter  knows  what’s 
new.  what's  old  and  when  a  candidate  is 
fuzzing  an  issue." 

Gallagher  also  told  about  AP  plans  to 
put  into  action  an  urban  task  force  of 
reporters  and  editors  during  the  next  few 
months  "just  as  we  did  on  racial  matters 
in  the  late  195()'s  and  the  alternative  life 
styles  of  the  1%0's." 

AP  plans  to  send  three  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  to  a  special  seminar  arranged 
with  the  help  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  will  start  August  I  and  run  six 
weeks.  Gallagher  said  there  are  some 
additional  openings  for  editors  or  report¬ 
ers  from  segments  of  the  press  other 
than  AP. 

"The  seminar  was  created  to  give 
skilled  rept)rters  and  editors  a  thorough 
background  in  urban  problems.”  Gal¬ 
lagher  said.  "Eventually  we  will  not  only 
have  full  time  experts,  but  each  of  our 
big  city  bureaus  will  be  supplied  the 
same  types  of  information  we  are  using 
on  the  present  political  campaign."  he 
said. 

“Our  bureaus  will  be  able  to  compare 
the  status  of  cities  just  as  they  compare 
politicians  today.”  he  said. 
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Broadcasters  win  3  board  seats 

Fuller  put  in  charge  of  AP 


Wes  Gallagher  will  retire  as  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press  this  October  and  be  replaced  by 
Keith  Fuller,  the  deputy  general  manager 
of  AP. 

Fuller,  who  has  been  Gallagher's  chief 
deputy  for  the  past  two  years,  will  as¬ 
sume  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
general  operations  of  AP.  Gallagher  will 
officially  step  down  when  he  reaches  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  65  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Gannett 
Co.,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  AP 
and  said  he  will  remain  on  the  board  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  period  but  plans  to  step 
down  during  the  next  year. 

Richard  C.  Steele  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telefiram,  was  elected  first  vice- 
chairman  of  the  AP  board  of  directors 
succeeding  D.  Tennant  Bryan  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and 
Times-Dispatch,  who  retired  after  com¬ 
pleting  the  maximum  of  three  consecu¬ 
tive  three  year  terms.  Jack  Tarver  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal,  was 
re-elected  second  vicechairman. 

Broadcasters  named  to  board 

In  a  key  move  at  the  AP  membership 
meeting,  a  measure  was  approved  ex¬ 
panding  the  number  of  directors  from  18 
to  21  in  order  to  allow  three  AP  broad¬ 
cast  members  to  sit  on  the  board.  The 
board  had  decided  to  put  the  measure  to 
a  vote,  after  the  AP's  3,462  broadcast 
members  requested  representation. 
“They  are  members  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  newspaper  members 
and  feel  they  should  be  represented  on 
the  board."  said  Miller. 

Following  the  membership  approval 
by  a  593  to  65  vote,  the  board  appointed 
Thomas  J.  Frawley,  vicepresident  for 
news  of  Cox  Broadcasting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Walter  Rubens, 
president  and  general  manager  of  station 
KOBE  in  Las  Cruces,  N.M.  to  two-year 
terms  on  the  board  effective  October  26. 
Frawley  is  currently  the  president  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Broadcasters,  Inc.  and 
Rubens  is  that  organization's  president¬ 
elect. 

The  AP  board  plans  to  consider  a  re¬ 
commendation  from  APB  for  filling  the 
third  post  on  the  board  at  its  October 
meeting. 

Board  members  re-elected 

Board  members  re-elected  to  three 
year  terms  included  David  R.  Bradley, 
president  and  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette,  9,875 
votes;  Tarver,  9,758  votes;  Gordon 
Strong,  board  chairman  of  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Inc.  and  president  of 
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Thomson-Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  8,444  votes  and  Robert  E.  Lee 
Taylor,  Jr.,  board  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday  Balle- 
tin,  8,025  votes. 

Elected  as  director  from  a  city  of  less 
than  50,000  population  was  Charles  S. 
Rowe,  editor/managing  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Free  Lance-Star  in 
Fredricksburg,  Va.  Rowe  defeated  Jack 
Craemer,  editor  and  copublisher  of  the 
San  Rafael  (CaWf.)  Independent-Journal , 
7.544  votes  to  4.265  votes. 

Another  newly  elected  board  member 
is  William  S.  Morris  III,  president  of 
Morris  Communications  Corp.  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.,  which  publishes  newspapers 
in  Georgia,  Texas  and  Alaska.  Morris 
received  4.305  votes. 

Those  candidates  failing  in  their  bid  to 
be  elected  to  the  board  included  Richard 
J.  V.  Johson,  president  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  3,962 
votes;  William  J.  Keating,  president, 
editor  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  3,873  votes: 
Davis  U.  Merwin,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  (l\\.)  Daily  Pantograph  and 
president  of  Evergreen  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  3,747  votes;  Douglas  L. 
Manship,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate,  3,761  votes;  and 
Robert  Danzig,  vicepresident  of  The 
Hearst  Corp.  and  publisher  of  the  Capital 
Newspapers  Group,  Albany,  N.Y.,  2,819 
votes. 

Reappointed  to  the  board's  executive 
committee  in  addition  to  Miller,  Steele 
and  Tarver,  were  Bradley,  J.  Kelly  Sisk, 
of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont  and  J. 
M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News.  Katharine  Graham 
of  the  Washington  Post  was  appointed  to 
the  committee  succeeding  the  retiring 
Bryan. 

AP  officers 

Gallagher  will  egntinue  to  hold  the 
position  as  AP  president  and  general 
manager  until  October,  while  Fuller  will 
continue  as  vicepresident  and  assistant 
secretary.  Other  AP  officers  re-elected 
for  one-year  terms  include  Co.nrad  C. 


Fink,  vicepresident  and  secretary; 
Stanly  M.  Swinton,  vicepresident  and 
assistant  secretary;  James  F.  Tomlinson, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer;  and  Louis 
D.  Boccardi,  David  L.  Bowen  and 
Thomas  Pendergast,  as  vicepresidents. 

Roy  Steinfort  was  re-elected  assistant 
secretary  and  Stephen  J.  Spahn  and 
Robert  G.  Sullivan  were  re-elected  assis¬ 
tant  treasurers. 

Fuller,  53,  was  named  deputy  general 
manager  two  years  ago  and  had  been  an 
assistant  general  manager  since  1964.  He 
was  appointed  vicepresident  in  1972.  A 
native  of  Arlington,  Kansas.  Fuller 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Kansas  and 
Texas  before  joining  AP  in  1949.  Since 
1960  he  has  directed  the  personnel  and 
newsfeatures  department  of  AP. 

Gallagher  has  been  a  newsman  for 
nearly  50  years,  the  last  40  with  AP.  He 
was  named  general  manager  in  1962  and 
appointed  president  in  1972. 

• 

Press  helps  to  make 
freedom  work  in  U.S. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld  addressed  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  luncheon  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Assessing  the  international  political 
arena,  the  Secretary  said  two  trends  had 
gained  momentum  recently,  the  first,  a 
sense  in  the  U.S.  that  “things  are  basi¬ 
cally  good,  that  there  is  stability  .  .  .  that 
enables  us  to  relax  and  attend  to  things 
more  immediate,”  the  second,  a  sense 
that  “Russia  has  been  expanding  its 
capabilities  with  the  determination  to 
transform  itself  into  a  major  military 
power.” 

Rumsfeld  said  Congress  is  taking  ac¬ 
tion  which  indicates  “the  country 
doesn't  want  these  trends  to  continue.” 

“I'm  encouraged  to  see  the  sense,”  he 
added,  “that  the  American  people  do  in 
fact  value  that  which  we  have,  freedom 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  the  value  of  in¬ 
centive  in  our  economy  .  . .  Freedom  is  a 
very' precious  thing,  not  just  freedom  of 
speech  but  the  whole  array  of  freedoms 
for  ourselves.  It  was  a  magnificent  gam¬ 
ble  giving  free  people  the  right  to  run 
their  own  lives  and  run  the  course  of  our 
country  (200  years  ago)  but  it's  worked 
because  they've  been  given  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  to  make  good  decisions,  and 
they've  rarely  been  wrong  on  big  things 
for  very  long.” 

Future  world  politics,  according  to  the 
Secretary,  will  probably  be  “less  tidy” 
than  today,  with  conflicts  “of  signifi¬ 
cance”  in  various  regions  of  the  world. 

In  a  special  presentation  before 
Rumsfeld's  remarks,  the  ANPA  pre¬ 
sented  a  plaque  to  Lawrence  Hager,  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger  &  Inquirer,  for  atten¬ 
dance  at  59  consecutive  annual  ANPA 
conventions,  with  the  exception  of  two 
during  wartime. 
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BUREAU  OFFICERS — Otto  A.  Silha,  president  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  &  Tribune  (center)  is  the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  With  him  are  William  H.  Cowles,  3rd,  publisher  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  &  Chronicle  (right),  who  was  named 
vicechairman,  and  Jack  Kauffman,  Bureau  president.  The  election  took  place 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Bureau  board  Sunday,  May  2,  in  the  Park  Lane  Hotel, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Silha  and  Cowles  head 
Newspaper  Ad  Bureau 


Ad  bureau 
steps  up 
tv  attacks 

By  John  Consoli 

Despite  increased  competition  from 
broadcast  media  in  the  battle  for  ad  dol¬ 
lars.  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 
Inc.  has  projected  a  I2.4(T  increase  in 
daily  newspaper  advertising  revenues 
this  year  on  top  of  the  nearly  S8.5  billion 
achieved  in  1975. 

Speaking  at  the  Bureau’s  annual  pre¬ 
sentation  before  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publisher’s  .Association  conven¬ 
tion.  Leo  Bogart.  N.AB’s  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  esti¬ 
mated  revenue  increases  of  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  I0.9'~r  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  and  14.9''?  in  classified. 

Bogart  said  these  increases  will  be 
achieved  despite  N.AB  estimates  that  the 
radio  and  t\  industries  will  spend  about 
SI37  million  this  year  “to  get  business 
away  from  newspapers”  compared  to 
the  SI5  million  newspapers  will  spend  in 
direct  selling  against  broadcast. 

“In  spite  of  this  uneven  struggle, 
new  spapers  continued  last  year  to  get  the 
major  share  of  the  increases  of  retailer’s 
advertising  investments.”  said  Bogart. 

“Our  broadcast  competition  have 
gone  aggressively  after  our  retail  busi¬ 
ness.”  said  Bogart,  “with  seminars,  pre¬ 
sentations.  new  creative  approaches, 
anti-newspaper  training  workshops  for 
their  salesmen  and  a  helluva  lot  of  free 
newspaper  publicity. 

“They  have  actively  promoted  the 
concept  of  media  mix  for  retailers  and 
they  have  found  willing  allies  among  the 
agencies  w  ho  see  retail  chains  as  a  major 
new  business  opportunity.”  said  Bogart. 

To  help  counteract  this,  the  NAB  has 
come  up  with  new  presentations  and 
programs  of  its  own.  The  Bureau’s  mar¬ 
keting  department  recently  completed  an 
analysis  of  actual  newspaper  and  tv 
schedules  of  the  largest  retail  advertiser 
in  greater  New  York.  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Co. 

“Guidelines  set  by  Sears  headquarters 
call  for  advertising  schedules  to  reach 
three  out  of  four  potential  customers  in 
Sears  markets  and  to  reach  that  audience 
three  times  in  order  for  the  advertising 
message  to  get  through.”  said  UIdis 
Grava  of  NAB. 

“Our  tv  and  radio  competition  had 
suggested  to  Sears  that  newspapers 
could  not  meet  these  goals  in  the  com¬ 
plex  New  York  market.”  Grava  said. 
“The  Bureau,  however,  developed  a 
total  newspaper  concept  which  requires 
18  newspapers  to  properly  cover  Sears 
New  York  marketing  area,  which 
spreads  over  three  states,  but  it  yields  a 
(Continued  on  pcifte  69) 


Otto  A.  Silha.  president  of  the  Min- 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau.  Inc.  and  William  H. 
Cowles.  3rd.  publisher  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  &  Clironicle 
was  named  vicechairman.  The  election 
took  place  in  the  Park  Lane  Hotel  here. 

Silha.  who  had  served  two  years  as 
vicechairman,  succeeded  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  chairman  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  board  also  re¬ 
elected  Edward  W.  Estlow  .  president  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  as  trea¬ 
surer  and  W.  H.  James,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  News  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

The  Bureau  honored  its  retiring  board 
member.  Daniel  H.  Ridder.  editor  and 
publisher.  Louft  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Press  Teleftram  by  presenting 
him  w  ith  an  award  of  merit  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  services  to  the  organization. 

Election  of  directors 

The  annual  membership  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  Inc., 
elected  14  members  to  the  organizations’ 
board  of  directors.  Those  named  at  the 
meeting  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  were; 

B.  H.  Honderich.  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star:  William  H. 
Cowles.  3rd.  publisher.  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle:  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Estlow.  president.  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers;  W.  H.  James, 
president  and  publisher.  New  York 
News: 


Maurice  Hickey,  vicepresident,  mar¬ 
keting.  Gannett  Newspapers.  Inc.;  Lee 
Hills,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers.  Inc.; 
Katharine  Graham,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Washinf’ton  (D.C.) 
Post:  James  T.  Dorris,  vicepresident, 
and  general  manager.  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News: 

Joe  L.  Allbritton.  publisher. 
Wasliinftton  (D.C .)  Star:  Robert  D.  Nel¬ 
son.  executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  Los  An)>eles  Times:  Erank  G. 
Swanson,  publisher  and  vicepresident. 
C(i/gerv  (.Alberta)  Herald: 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president. 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World- Herald:  Thomas 
K.  Crowe,  general  manager.  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  &  News,  and  Lee 
B.  Templeton,  vicepresident,  marketing. 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers.  Inc. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  is 
the  organization  through  which  the 
newspaper  business  promotes  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium.  It  was  founded  in 
1913.  and  its  membership  includes  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  .States  and 
Canada. 

Millionth  want  ad 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News  published  the  one-millionth  classi¬ 
fied  ad  for  1976  on  the  earliest  date  ever. 
Wednesday.  April  28.  Last  year’s  mil¬ 
lionth  ad  appeared  May  15. 
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Move  to  full  color  tabs 
boosts  retailer’s  sales 


By  John  Consoli 

After  testing  the  drawing  power  of  full 
color  rotogravure  preprints,  1 1  unit  reg¬ 
ional  discount  chain  Gee  Bee.  based  in 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  has  decided  to  make 
them  a  regular  part  of  their  advertising 
mix. 

Gee  Bee,  with  stores  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  plans  to 
increase  its  preprint  total  to  22  this  year 
by  adding  four  full  color  roto  preprints. 

Gee  Bee  first  tested  the  full  color  roto 
preprints  for  a  promotion  last  September 
and  it  resulted  in  a  weekly  sales  increase 
of  349?  or  $385,000,  William  Keller,  Gee 
Bee  sales  promotion  director  told  Editor 
&  Pl'blishkr.  The  chain  again  tested  the 
full  color  rotos  in  January  of  this  year 
and  sales  were  up  359?  or  $280,000  for 
the  week. 

The  move  into  full  color  roto  preprints 
cost  the  chain  an  additional  $20,000  per 
run  and  Keller  said  the  added  dollars 
were  derived  from  trimming  down  the 
size  of  Gee  Bee's  ROP  ads.  ROP  dollars 
were  cut  back  by  about  109?,  he  said. 

Last  year's  full  color  preprints  in¬ 
cluded  only  hardlines,  but  the  four  pre¬ 
prints  this  year  will  also  include  soft- 
goods  or  apparel. 

Prior  to  its  test  of  full  color.  Gee  Bee 
used  black  &  white  and  spot  color  in  its 
preprints. 

“We  felt  the  realism  of  photography 
and  full  color  would  produce  increased 
sales  for  us,"  said  Keller  in  explaining 
why  the  chain  made  the  move.  He  said 
Gee  Bee  also  finally  found  someone — 
Visual  Arts  of  Berkley.  Michigan — who 
could  do  the  layout  and  photography  for 
them  at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  printing  of 
the  preprints  is  done  locally. 

The  full  color  roto  preprints  will  total 
about  1.3  million  per  run  and  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  14  daily  newspapers  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  said  Keller. 

Gee  Bee's  total  1975  ad  budget  was 
$2.3  million,  with  819?  spent  in  print, 
159?  in  television  and  49?  in  radio,  Keller 
said.  For  1976,  Keller  anticipates  $2.5 
million  to  be  available  for  the  chain's 
advertising.  "We  expect  to  spend  the 
same  39?  of  sales  but  are  hoping  our  total 
sales  show  a  significant  increase,”  he 
said. 

Keller  said  tv  rather  than  newspapers, 
will  be  used  to  broaden  the  chain's  cus¬ 
tomer  reach.  He  told  a  recent  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  Workshop  in  New 
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York:  "It  is  impossible  to  do  this  with 
print  because  of  rising  rates  and  printing 
charges.  We  could  use  direct  mail,  but 
this  is  becoming  a  lot  more  costly.” 

Keller  said  the  chain  recently  re¬ 
vamped  its  tv  ad  program.  Instead  of 
running  44  weeks  of  tv  beginning  in 
March  as  has  been  traditionally  done,  the 
chain  decided  to  run  alternate  (or  26) 
weeks  while  doubling  the  spots  per 
week. 

"This  has  dramatically  increased  our 
gross  rating  points,  reach  and  fre¬ 
quency,”  Keller  said.  "There's  also  a  bit 
of  a  physcological  factor  in  this  as  well,” 
he  said.  "Customers  don't  realize  that 
we  blank  out  a  week  in  between.  Since 
they  are  seeing  more  of  our  spots  within 
a  week,  they  think  we  are  on  the  air 
every  week.” 

• 

Weekly  papers  merge 
to  form  a.m.  daily 

Sampson  County  in  North  Carolina 
now  has  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  Sampsonian  and  the  Sampson  In¬ 
dependent  are  being  merged  and  the 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  publications 
will  be  combined  into  a  morning  daily. 

The  entire  staffs  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  will  be  retained  and  the  new 
publication  will  be  operated  out  of  The 
Independent's  building. 

Joel  Starling  and  Jim  Parker,  owners 
of  the  Sampsonian,  will  join  Ed  Fowler, 
John  Hoening,  and  others  associated 
with  them  as  stockhc  lers  in  Clinton 
Newspapers  Inc.,  pubL  .hers  of  the  In¬ 
dependent.  Fowler  will  continue  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  corporation  and  Starling  and 
Parker  will  Join  Hoening  as  vice- 
presidents  and  directors. 

Fowler,  publisher  of  the  Independent 
since  it  was  purchased  from  Grover  H. 
Britt  in  November,  1975,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  daily  newspaper.  Parker  will 
serve  as  editor.  Starling  will  be  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  Hoening  will  be  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  with  responsibilities 
in  production  and  circulation. 

The  paper  will  be  published  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  mornings  and  will  in- 
tially  be  distributed  by  mail. 

The  merger  of  the  two  papers  will 
bring  to  an  end  a  long  era  of  dual  news¬ 
papers  in  Sampson  County  and  Clinton. 


Reporter  denies 
planting  story 
for  FBI  agents 

An  FBI  memorandum  contained  in  a 
Congressional  committee  report  that  the 
FBI  planted  a  story  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  the  hope  it  would  disrupt  a 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  con¬ 
vention  was  termed  "ludicrous”  by 
Tribune  reporter  Ron  Zoziol. 

The  Chicago  FBI  office  memo,  sent  in 
1969  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  said  agents  had 
contacted  a  Tribune  reporter  to  arrange 
for  publication  of  the  article. 

The  memo  was  quoted  in  a  report  re¬ 
leased  April  28  in  Washington  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli¬ 
gence. 

Koziol  denied  the  FBI  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  story.  He  said  it  looked  like 
“some  ambitious  FBI  agents  took  credit 
for  it.  Actually,  at  that  particular  time 
(the  Trib  story  ran  on  page  one  of  the 
June  17,  1969  editions  over  a  story  carry¬ 
ing  Koziol's  byline)  1  had  been  contact¬ 
ing  sources  to  find  which  violence-prone 
groups  were  coming  to  Chicago  for  the 
(SDS)  convention. 

“1  also  checked  some  west  coast 
sources  and  discovered  a  group  I  hadn’t 
heard  of’ — the  Revolutionary  Union, 
which  was  seeking  power  in  the  SDS. 

"That  name  siuck  m  my  mind,  1  got 
the  background  on  this  group,  checked 
some  other  sources,  verified  my  informa¬ 
tion  with  another  source  and  put  together 
a  story — it  was  as  simple  as  that.” 

Although  neither  Koziol  nor  the 
Tribune  was  named  in  the  FBI  report  to 
the  Senate  committee  the  report  quoted 
the  headline  on  the  story:  “Red  Unit 
Seeks  SDS  Rule.” 

The  committee,  headed  by  Sen.  Frank 
Church  (D-lda.)  didn’t  contact  Koziol 
about  the  memo.  "You’d  think  someone 
on  the  committee  would  have  run  it  by 
me”  to  give  him  a  chance  to  explain  the 
circumstances,  Koziol  said  on  April  29. 

He  added  that  it  was  common  knowl¬ 
edge  there  was  going  to  be  a  split  at  the 
SDS  convention  and  the  Revolutionary 
Union  appeared  to  be  the  most  likely 
perpetrator  of  the  expected  schism. 

In  actuality  it  was  a  stepping  stone  to 
the  formation  of  the  violent  Weathermen 
group,  Koziol  said.  He  said  he  didn’t 
plan  to  contact  the  Church  committee. 

In  its  memo  to  Hoover,  the  Chicago 
FBI  took  credit  for  planting  the  story  and 
predicted  that  its  publication  would 
“greatly  encourage  factional  an¬ 
tagonisms  during  the  SDS  convention.” 

Koziol’s  story  was  cited  by  the  Senate 
committee  as  an  example  of  the  FBI’s 
regular  use  of  "friendly  news  sources” 
to  disseminate  unfavorable  information 
about  individuals  and  groups  marked  for 
counter-intelligence  actions. 
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{Continued  from  page  I i) 

lication.  the  shopper  and  the  free  news¬ 
paper,  especially  in  the  suburbs.” 

"And  finally,  tubby.”  he  concluded, 
"don't  think  you  are  going  to  sit  in  that 
ring  all  alone  enjoying  those  exclusive 
dollars  forever.  I  can  assure  you  that  a 
lean  and  hungry  competitor  will  slip  be¬ 
tween  the  ropes  and  begin  to  work  on 
your  midsection.” 

Christy  Bulkeley.  publisher  of  the 
Saratofta  Sprin}>s  (N.Y.)  Suratofiian,  in 
the  same  session,  discussed  changes  in¬ 
stituted  at  the  Commercial  News,  a  free 
weekly  distributed  to  more  than  20.000 
households  in  Saratoga  County.  "To 
keep  ahead  of  the  competition,  we  need 
to  look  at  what  we're  doing.”  she  said. 
"Our  solutions  are  not  necessarily  the 
solutions  for  everyone  else.  You  have  to 
look  at  your  territory,  at  your  reader  and 
at  competition  from  dailies.” 

The  polyethylene  bag  holding  fliers 
and  free  weeklies  was  the  concern  of  C. 
Gordon  Bell,  president  of  the  Gardner 
(Mass.)  ;\Vu'.v.  "More  than  a  gimmick.” 
it  must  be  fought  by  publishers  insisting 
that  mailing  regulations  and  anti-littering 
ordinances  be  enforced.  But  the  best 
way  to  challenge  it.  he  said,  is  to  "pro¬ 
duce  a  superior  product,  at  realistic 
rates.” 

Ways  to  "recapture  the  young  reader” 
were  discussed  in  a  later  panel.  Theo¬ 
dore  Holmberg,  publisher  of  the  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Times,  West  Warwick.  R.I., 
described  his  paper's  “participation  and 
people  program.”  which  brings  students 
of  all  ages  into  the  plant  and  also  encour¬ 
ages  them  to  actively  participate  in  spe¬ 
cial  contests,  columns  and  stories. 

W.  Paul  Casavant,  of  the  Biddeford- 
Saco  (Me.)  Journal,  explained  Maine's 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Maine  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  funded 
by  grants  from  the  University  of  Maine 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
300.000  copies  of  Maine  dailies  are  sold 
annually  for  classroom  use.  and  a  full¬ 
time  consultant  travels  throughout  the 
state,  to  public  schools  as  well  as  univer¬ 
sities.  to  "teach  teachers  to  use  the 
paper  in  any  way  he  can  think  of.  The 
newspaper  has  even  been  used  success¬ 
fully  with  the  mentally  retarded.”  he 
said. 

William  Huffman,  publisher  of  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wise.)  Tribune,  de¬ 
scribed  his  paper's  newspaper  in  the 
classroom  program,  an  "informal  opera¬ 
tion”  that  sends  150-275  free  copies  of 
the  Tribune  into  classrooms  each  day. 
The  paper  also  sponsors  a  half-day 
workshop  each  year  for  teachers  and 
administrators  interested  in  the  program 
and  every  summer  sends  a  teacher  from 
the  community  to  a  special  three-week 


accredited  course  on  the  press  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Finally.  Donald  Soldwedel,  publisher 
of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  warned  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  smaller  dailies  they 
"couldn't  afford  to  not  seriously  investi¬ 
gate  new  electronic  methods”  at  their 
papers.  He  cited  the  Sun's  experience  as 
an  example,  installation  of  $200,000 
worth  of  advanced  equipment  which  will 
pay  for  itself  in  three  years,  and  then  free 
funds  for  other  innovative  programs. 

Speaking  on  a  panel  discussion  of  cir¬ 
culation  questions  for  the  over-75.0(K) 
group,  Thomas  B.  Sherrill,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  and  Citizen  Journal  and 
president  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  cited  three  areas 
of  concern:  training  of  circulation  mid¬ 
management  personnel;  need  for  improv¬ 
ing  labor  relations,  and  decline  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

A  circulation  district  manager  job 
study  has  been  on-going  during  the  past 
year  in  collaboration  with  the  ICMA,  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation.  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  and  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  ANPA  circulation  committee 
convention  report  notes  it  will  cooperate 
in  implementation  of  training  programs 
or  other  activities  evolving  from  the  find¬ 
ings. 

Sherrill,  in  noting  that  the  major  report 
will  offer  improved  hiring  guides,  said 
district  manager  jobs  suffer  from  poor 
selection  and  inadequate  training. 

Robert  Macklin,  general  manager. 
ICMA.  declared  that  today  a  circulation 
manager  has  got  to  have  a  law  degree  to 
cope  with  all  the  codes,  ordinances,  child 
labor  laws,  curfew  laws,  and  workmen's 
compensation. 

Mackfin  forecast  new  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances  are  going  to  crop  up  and  keep 
circulation  managers  scratching  their 
heads  and  wondering  why  they  are  not  in 
the  law  business.  He  said  circulation 
must  "police  its  own  business”  and  clear 
up  dangerous  situations  involving  racks 
on  public  sidewalks. 

ICMA  general  counsel,  Robert  L.  Bal- 
low  of  King  &  Ballow.  Nashville,  said 
that  the  best  thing  every  publisher  could 
do  if  he  has  been  using  a  contract  for 
more  than  five  years  would  be  to  "let 
somebody  look  at  it."  Ballow  said  that  a 
lot  of  things  have  not  been  tested  in  the 
courts  and  there  are  ways  to  solve  them 
without  getting  into  law  suits. 


Obituary 


Ann  L.  KEi.i.KNSTiNr;,  women's  editor 
of  Grit,  Williamsport,  Pa.  and  previously 
women's  editor,  reporter  for  the 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette  and  Bradford 
Era',  March  25. 

:(e  :fc  9|c 

Charles  J.  Deloren/.o,  retired  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News:  March  25. 


12  ways  to  sell 
more  newspapers 

In  the  presentation  at  the  ANPA  ses¬ 
sion  entitled  "Our  Readership  Chal¬ 
lenge.”  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  offered  1 2 
opinions  on  what  can  be  done  by  pub¬ 
lishers  to  bolster  circulation: 

1.  Get  your  editorial  writers  to  think 
about  the  issue  of  metropoiitan  govern¬ 
ment.  The  well-being  of  newspapers  de¬ 
pends  on  the  well  being  of  the  cities  that 
are  their  economic  base.  Newspapers  all 
have  a  vital  stake  in  the  revitalization  of 
the  civic  spirit. 

2.  If  you’re  in  the  happy  position  of  run¬ 
ning  both  a  morning  and  an  evening  paper 
in  your  town,  make  them  as  different  as 
you  can.  Competition  between  rival 
staffs  improves  their  output,  gives  read¬ 
ers  a  choice  and  an  identity  and  adds  to 
the  newspaper's  sense  of  excitement. 

3.  Use  the  same  professionalism  and 
dy  namism  in  selling  to  readers  as  in  seiling 
to  advertisers. 

4.  Strengthen  the  personal  links  with  the 
reader.  Sponsor  community  activities 
and  events  that  get  crowds  out  and  show 
your  power.  Evoke  reader  participation. 
Allow  your  news  staff  to  appear  on  radio 
or  tv. 

5.  Articulate  the  real  anxieties  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  your  readers.  Does  your  paper 
reflect  what  they  talk  about  at  home? 

6.  Leave  space  for  the  routine — maps,  list¬ 
ings,  schedules,  miscellany  and  minutiae 
that  increase  the  paper's  value  to  the 
readers  and  that  they  can  alway  s  find  in  a 
particular  place. 

7.  Keep  your  newspaper  legible.  As  you 
reduce  the  size  of  comic  strips  and 
crossword  puzzles,  you  turn  off  readers 
who  just  find  it  harder  to  read. 

8.  Encourage  good  writing.  The  publi¬ 
cations  that  turn  young  people  on  are 
characterized  by  colorful,  breezy,  anec¬ 
dotal  and  often  highly  personalized  writ¬ 
ing  style. 

9.  Go  after  the  news  that  interests  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population,  but  don’t  try  to 
be  a  daily  magazine.  Coverage  of 
specialized  interests  has  maintained  the 
strength  of  the  Sunday  paper.  Only  I9f  of 
your  readers  may  be  stamp  collectors, 
but  for  that  l^r.  your  stamp  column  may 
be  the  most  important  thing  in  the  paper. 

10.  Don’t  try  to  be  a  print  duplicate  of 
radio  or  tv  news.  Readers  look  to  you  for 
greater  depth,  background  and  interpre¬ 
tation. 

1 1 .  Don’t  forget  the  minority  reader. 

12.  Spend  what  it  takes  to  solve  the  read¬ 
ership  problem.  You'll  invest  over  $200 
million  to  upgrade  your  production 
facilities  this  year.  Should  you  be  invest¬ 
ing  less  to  make  your  newspapers  more 
exciting,  more  necessary,  more  valuable 
to  readers? 

imm.  a  ,  "w'>t  y  ''-w*  itmm 
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HITURE  OF  LARBF 
DMIIES  IN  OFFSEf:  BOSS 


CHICAGO  —  Goss  v.p.  Les  Kraft 
believes  that  with  the  advent  of  the 
Goss  Metroliner,  the  future  of  large 
metropolitan  dailies  lies  in  offset. 

He  pointed  out  that  although  the 
move  to  offset  has  been  primarily  by 
smaller  pl8mts,  more  and  more  large 
dailies  are  now  converting. 

He  named  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  Oregon  Journal,  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Independent, 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press  Scimitar,  and  the  Oslo  Af- 
tenposten  as  just  a  few  of  the 
multiple-press  plants  already  using 
Goss  offset  presses  here  and  abroad. 
The  latest  Goss  Metroliner  presses 
have  been  purchased  by  Dagens 
Nyheter,  the  New  York  Times, 
O’Globo  and  the  Helsingin  Sanomat. 


Goss  presses  are  produced  in  million-square-foot  Reading  plant. 

Goss  press  production  starts 
in  Reading,  Pa., piant 


A  Goss  Metroliner  offset  unit  being 
readied  for  shipment. 

"Recent  installations  have  proved 
that  offset  productivity  can  be  equal 
to  letterpress,  even  for  papers  with 
large  circulations,”  said  Kraft.  "The 
difference  in  printed  waste  between 
letterpress  and  offset  is  constantly 
being  reduced. 

"Today,”  said  Kraft,  "Goss  offset 
presses  have  been  proven  in  many 
multiple-press  plants.  Combine  that 
and  the  compatibility  of  offset  with 
all-electronic  newspaper  production, 
and  you  know  why  we  believe  that 
Metroliner  is  the  press  of  the  future 
for  big  dailies.” 


READING,  PA. — Graphic  Systems 
Group  of  Rockwell  International 
has  assumed  control  of  Rockwell’s 
Production  Equipment  Division  fa¬ 
cility  here  and  has  started  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  presses.  The  plant 
encompasses  nearly  a  million  square 
feet  which  will  accommodate  cur¬ 
rent  production,  as  well  as  provide 
space  for  future  expansion. 

The  Reading  facility  brings  to 
eight  the  number  of  plants  being  op¬ 
erated  by  Graphic  Systems  Group. 


Presses  are  manufactured  in  several 
other  plants  located  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Rockford,  Illinois. 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  is  the  site 
of  production  for  Goss  pre-press 
equipment.  Locations  in  Chicago 
and  in  Pearl  River,  New  York,  are 
devoted  to  customer  parts  produc¬ 
tion,  warehousing,  and  distribution. 

Less  well  known  to  the  U.S.A. 
graphic  arts  industry  is  a  large, 
modern  plant  located  in  Preston, 
England,  where  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set  newspaper  presses  are  produced. 


For  more  information,  write  to  The 
Rockwell  Graphic,  Graphic  Systems 
Group,  Rockwell  International,  3100 
South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Goss  press  manufacturing  plant  at 
Preston,  England. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


state  Supreme  Court 
reverses  press  bar 


The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  public  and  the  news  media 
could  not  be  excluded  from  the  jury 
selection  process  in  a  murder  trial. 

Chief  Justice  Robert  Sheran  said  six 
justices  unanimously  ruled  that  Jackson 
County  Judge  Harvey  Holtan’s  order 
should  be  reversed. 

“The  kind  of  showing  to  suppol  an 
order  of  this  kind  has  not  been  made.” 
he  said. 

The  justices  questioned  Jackson 
County  .^tty.  John  Lundblad  and  O.  T. 
Bundlie  Jr..  Pipestone,  the  defense  at¬ 
torney. 

“Doesn't  this  order  make  this  trial 
unique  among  all  criminal  trials  in  Min- 


papers  Association  and  the  Minnesota 
Broadcasters  Association. 

Lundblad  and  Bundlie  argued  that 
murder  trials  were  very  rare  in  Jackson 
County  and  they  had  trouble  interview¬ 
ing  prospective  jurors  with  the  public 
and  news  media  present. 

“There  is  more  give  and  take  when 
jurors  know  their  answers  aren’t  going  to 
be  printed  and  broadcast.”  said  Bundlie. 

Robert  J.  Tennessen.  a  Minneapolis 
attorney  and  a  state  senator,  argued  for 
the  news  media.  He  said  the  6th 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  a 
similar  provision  in  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  guarantees  a  public  trial. 

“There  is  in  the  Anglo-American  tradi- 


nesota  and  the  United  States?”  asked 
Justice  George  Scott.  He  added; 

“We  are  talking  about  an  important 
concept  in  American  democracy — 
freedom  of  the  press.  We  don't  take  this 
lightly.  Trials  are  always  open.  Your 
order  would  have  tremendous  impact.” 

Holtan's  order  was  issued  April  14. 
and  the  immediate  appeal  was  brought 
by  Lew'  Hudson  of  the  Worthington 
Daily  Globe,  radio  station  KWOA  of 
Worthineton.  the  Minnesota  News- 
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The  daily  newspaper  s  the  "Welcome"  medium 
in  homes  everywhere  In  smaller  cities  like  the 
Thomson  markets,  this  in-the-home  acceptance 
usually  provides  saturation  household  reach 
Thus  advertisers  do  not  need  a  media- mix 
the  Thomson  daily  newspapers  do  it  alone. 
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tion  a  strong  distrust  for  secret  trials.” 
he  said.  “We  must  consider  the  rights  of 
the  public,  not  only  the  rights  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.” 

Bundlie  and  Lundblad  said  the  jury 
selection  was  not  part  of  the  trial  and. 
they  said,  the  trial  judge  has  the  right  to 
exclude  the  public  under  current  rules  of 
procedure. 

”If  we  are  wrong,  we  should  be  told 
we  are  wrong.”  he  said. 

On  trial  is  James  Stewart.  19,  from 
Ohio,  who  is  accused  of  first-degree 
murder  and  aggravated  robbery  in  the 
slaying  of  Ali  Morad  Sqdeghian,  an  Ira¬ 
nian  student  who  was  attending  Oregon 
State  University. 

Sadeghian.  son  of  an  Iranian  govern¬ 
ment  official,  was  found  dead  with  a  bul¬ 
let  wound  in  the  head  Sept.  27.  1975  on 
Interstate  90  near  Jackson. 

Closing  the  jury  selection  process  to 
press  and  public  also  was  an  issue  in  the 
Nebraska  murder  trial  of  Erwin  Charles 
Simants  earlier  this  year. 


Hartford  daily — airlines 
co-sponsor  contest 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Conrant  and 
American  Airlines  have  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  a  contest  in  an  effort  to  raise 
money  to  renovate  and  restore  the  180 
year  old  former  State  Capitol  Building  in 
Hartford. 

The  contest  asks  entrants  to  describe 
in  50  words  or  less  “Why  the  Old  State 
House  should  be  restored”  and  requests 
that  a  donation  of  $1  to  help  restore  the 
building  accompany  each  entry.  The 
contest  deadline  was  April  30. 

American  Airlines  is  supplying  two 
round  trip  coach  tickets  to  Los  Angeles 
from  Hartford’s  Bradley  International 
Airport  for  the  winner. 


The  time  is  now, 
and  long  overdue 
that  members  of 
Sew  Y  ork  State 
Legislature  get 
off  this  kick 
that  the  Empire 
State  must  '‘'‘lead 
the  ivay. ”  Assembly 
Speaker  SteinguEs 
attempt  to  increase 
unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  cost 
of  $250  million  is 
the  latest  example 
of  this  nonsense. 

Editorial  Comment 

Amsterdam  Recorder 


BOXED  QUOTES — Readership  surveys 
tell  editors  that  the  shorter  an  editorial 


the  more  apt  it  is  to  be  read.  The 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder  is  trying  to 
capitalize  on  this  principle  with  a 
campaign  of  attractively  displayed 
short  quotes  set  off  in  ruled  boxes  and 
usually  marked  "Editorial"  or  "Editorial 
comment."  They  have  been  running 
since  early  March. 


Youngest  staff  runs 
Miss.’s  largest  weekly 

The  North  Mississippi  Times,  a 
weekly  serving  DeSoto,  Tate  and  Tunica 
counties,  was  formed  recently  in  Her¬ 
nando,  Miss. 

The  weekly,  which  has  a  circulation 
12,0()0  in  the  three  counties  of  DeSoto, 
Tate  and  Tunica,  claims  to  be  the  largest 
weekly  in  the  state  and  have  the 
youngest  editorial  staff. 

Pam  McPhail,  former  reporter  for  the 
Ciarksdaie  (Miss.)  Press  Register  is  the 
editor.  She  is  25.  All  of  the  other  staffers 
mentioned  were  under  25  years  old. 

Win  Hillman  awards 

William  S.  Randall  and  Stephen  D. 
Solomon,  reporters  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  have  won  $750  awards  fiom  the 
Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  for  their  dis¬ 
closures  of  work-health  hazards  which 
cause  cancer  deaths  among  workers.  The 
awards  were  presented  by  Murray  H. 
Finley,  president  of  the  foundation, 
created  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America. 
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How  to  save  hours  when 
tha:^  isn^  a  second  to  waste. 


When  life  depends  on  receiving  blood  quickly,  Altering  can  become  a  fatal  bottleneck.  Now, thosedelays  no  longer  have  to  happen. 


Before  a  hospital  patient 
receives  a  transfusion,  the  blood 
should  be  filtered.  On  a  routine 
day,  that’s  no  problem. 

But  what  h^^pens  when 
there’s  a  rash  of  accidents  over  a 
holiday  weekend.^ 

Or  a  single  massive  accident.^ 

The  slow-but-sure  filtering 
process  can  become  a  botdeneck 
that  reduces  the  odds  against  sur¬ 
vival  in  an  emergency. 

WhyPBecause  each  and  every 
stainless  steel  filter  casing  has  to  be 
sterilized  before  it  can  be  reused. 

And  sterilization  can  take 
several  hours. 

Precious  time  saved. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is 
a  pre-sterilized  disposable  blood 
filter  casing  made  from  a  special 
plastic.  An  extremely  tough,  clear 
plastic  called  K-Resin? 

Today,  these  disposable,  pre¬ 


sterilized  blood  filters  are  available  truck  manufacturer,  is  using 
to  hospitals  all  over  the  world.  K-Resin  to  make  windshields  for 

some  of  its  products.  (You’ve 
probably  seen  a  Tonka  toy  truck 
on  TV— it’s  the  one  that  the 
elephant  steps  on.) 

A  stronger,  safer  plastic. 

Tonka  found  that  K-Resin 
plastic  does  not  break  as  easily  and 
is  less  likely  to  shatter  on  impact. 

Not  only  that,  it  actually 
costs  less  th^  the  plastic  th^  had 
been  using. 

Wherever  there  is  a  need  for 
a  plastic  that  will  retain  its  clarity 
ai^  stand  up  to  a  lot  of  punish¬ 
ment,  there’s  a  need  for  K-Resin. 

A  stronger,  safer  plastic  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  same  people  who 
rnake  fine  products  for  your  car. 

The  people  of 
Phillips  Petroleum. 

Surprised.^ 

The  P^omiance  Company 


Disposable  blood  Alter  casings  were  made 
possible  by  strong,  clear  K-Resin  plastic. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  same 
plastic  that  m^e  these  blood  filter 
casings  possible  is  opening  new 
possibilities  for  safer  toys. 

Tonka  Corporation,  the  toy 


Chief  Justice 
would  not  oppose 
cameras  in  court 

Attorneys  who  try  their  cases  in  the 
streets,  with  the  help  of  reporters  who 
quote  them,  are  practicing  “the  most 
complete  perversion  of  our  system  that  I 
know.”  says  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court. 

Speaking  at  an  East  Lansing  confer¬ 
ence  on  "The  Camera  and  the  Law.” 
sponsored  by  Michigan  State  Universi¬ 
ty's  Journalism/Law  Institute.  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Thomas  G.  Kavanagh  scored  the 
“street  trial."  saying  participants  should 
be  “hung,  drawn  and  quartered." 

“If  I  thought  that  bringing  in  television 
and  microphones  to  the  courtroom 
would  end  this.  I'd  work  to  do  it  tomor¬ 
row."  Kavanagh  said. 

Generally,  however,  the  Chief  Justice 
said  he  would  not  be  working  actively  for 
cameras  in  the  courtroom,  although  he 
would  not  oppose  them  if  his  colleagues 
agreed  to  open  Michigan  courts  to 
cameras. 

Citing  both  the  peoples'  right  to  know 
and  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial. 
Kavanagh  said  "we  cannot  live  with  ex¬ 
tremes.  We  have  to  accommodate  the 
camera  to  the  law." 

Dr.  Gerald  Miller,  an  MSU  professor 
of  communications  who  is  researching 


effects  of  courtroom  use  of  videotapes, 
suggested  that  as  new  courtrooms  are 
built,  they  could  be  constructed  to  pro¬ 
vide  unobtrusiveness  for  cameras. 

Conference  participants,  some  40 
editors,  photographers  and  broadcasters 
from  throughout  Michigan  as  well  as 
New  York  and  Chicago,  also  heard  a 
wrap-up  of  libel  and  privacy  decisions, 
presented  by  Brownson  Murray,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Lawrence  Gunnels,  counsel  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  various  television 
stations. 

Murry  warned  of  “physical  untruths” 
in  photographs,  where  the  subject 
may  be  distorted  by  the  lens  or  by  re¬ 
touching.  “Recent  decisions  of  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  indicate  that  neither  the 
photographer  nor  the  editor  can  afford  to 
be  insensitive  to  the  possibility  of  libel, 
either  in  the  printed  word  or  in  the 
photograph  which  enlivens  it,"  he  said. 

“The  publication  of  a  photograph 
which  the  publisher  knows  has  been  re¬ 
touched  and  which,  because  of  the 
alterations,  is  both  false  and  defamatory, 
will  probably  constitute  a  violation  of 
either  the  negligence  or  malice  stan¬ 
dards"  of  prior  court  decisions,  he  said. 

Murray  suggested  also  that  where  it  is 
not  obvious  that  something  is  inaccurate 
in  a  photo,  “perhaps  you  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  point  that  out"  when  the  photo  is 
published. 

Gunnels  cited  truth  as  the  critical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  libel  and  privacy,  and 


said  “sometimes  fact  can  be  more  em¬ 
barrassing  than  fiction.” 

Potential  media  problems  arise  in 
dredging  up  past  history,  when  a  subject 
with  a  sensational  past  has  decided  to 
“get  away  and  live  a  clean  life,"  Gunnels 
said.  “The  courts  have  said  you 
shouldn't  go  back  that  far,”  he  warned, 
saying  seven  years — the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  under  some  federal  credit  laws — 
might  be  a  good  rule  of  thumb. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  person  running  for 
public  office.  Gunnels  added,  the  media 
can  “let  it  all  hang  out — the  public  has  a 
right  to  know." 

He  urged  particular  care  in  publication 
of  photographs  of  children — “Get  a 
signed  release  from  the  parents  or  legal 
guardians  whenever  possible” — as  well 
as  juvenile  delinquents  and  victims  of 
crime. 

The  conference  opened  with  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  patents,  trademarks  and  copy¬ 
rights,  by  Arnold  Weintraub.  an  expert 
Michigan  attorney  in  that  field. 

“The  Journalism/Law  Institute  tries  to 
do  occasional  things  useful  to  news  hand¬ 
lers  and  to  lawyers,"  explained  John 
Murray,  MSU  journalism  professor  who 
organized  the  conference.  “The  obvious 
growing  danger  of  invasions  of  privacy 
made  cameras  a  natural  subject." 

Murray  said  he  considered  the  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  very  successful  because  the 
audience  response — a  myriad  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  individual  circumstances 
they  had  encountered — was  so  intensive. 
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Forhe^  on  insurance  stories, 
call  State  Farm. 


iPl  you  need  facts  or 

opinions  on  auto,  home- 
owners,  life  or  boat  insurance, 
^  try  State  Farm.  Our  public 
relations  staff  of  former  newsmen 
understands  news  deadlines.  If  we 
have  the  facts  at  hand,  we’ll  give 
them  to  you  right  away.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll 
talk  to  an  expert  and  call  you  back.  When 
you  need  opinion  or  comment,  we’ll  find 
a  corporate  executive  for  you  to  interview. 

If  you  need  detailed  written  material 
and  you  don’t  have  time  to  wait  for  the 
mail,  we  can  send  it  to  you  immediately 
by  telephone  facsimile  transmission. 

More  and  more  news  people  are 
calling  State  Farm  for  facts  on  insurance- 
related  topics.  Call  our  public  — \ 

relations  department  at  a 

309-662-2521  or  662-2063. 

STATE  FARM  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  iNSUtANCI 
Home  Offices:  Bloomington.  Illinois 
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Does  yotir  pressrtxMn 
pass  the  tissue  test? 


□  It  is  color-blind,  removing  color  inks  as  well 
as  black. 

□  Independent  testing  has  found  A-Par  to  be 
the  most  effective  system  of  its  kind,  report¬ 
ing  93%  reduction  of  ink  mist,  indicating 
nearly  100%  efficiency  for  the  air  washer. 

□  Fully  automatic  requiring  only  electricity, 
water  and  emulsifier.  Ink  disposal  is  also 
automatic. 

□  NO  routine  maintenance  is  required 
(proven  in  several  installations  up  to  two 
years  old). 

□  Small  in  size  and  self-contained,  it  can  be 
located  on  the  press  or  in  a  remote  location. 

□  Usually  one  A-Par  air  washer  serves  two 
press  units  plus  a  color  unit. 

Let  A-Par  wash  the  air  in  your  pressroom. 


A  practical  way  to  get  a  ‘‘clean  tissue 
test”  is  to  install  an  A-Par  Ink  Mist 
Extraction  System. 

Independent  tests  have  shown  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  and  economical  system  available. 

According  to  pressmen  who  work  at  installa¬ 
tions  utilizing  the  A-Par  System,  handkerchiefs 
no  longer  turn  black  when  nasal  passages  are 
cleared.  The  need  for  providing  cleaner  work¬ 
ing  conditions  is  becoming  more  vital  due  to 
increasing  governmental  restrictions.  At  the  For  further 

same  time,  such  a  system  can  save  you  money  information, 
against  overall  pressroom  maintenance  fees  write  or  call;  i 

and  “housekeeping”  costs. 


What  Is  the  A-Par  Ink  Mist 
Extraction  System? 


A-Par  Division 


□Presses  and  pressrooms  are  kept  free  of  ink  ECAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

mist  and  most  paper  dust.  P.O.  Box  74;  541  Commerce  St. 

□  Ink  mist  is  removed  BEFORE  the  air  is  Franklin  Lakes,  N.J .  074 1 7 

breathed,  not  after.  Tel.  (201)  891-9336 


SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  701  ANPA  SHOW 


Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  won 
by  Anchorage  Daily  News 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


The-4m7;<>r«^'£'  (Alaska)  Daily  News  is 
the  winner  of  the  1976  Pulitzer  Prize 
Gold  Medal  for  Public  Service  with  its 
15-article  series  begun  in  December  1975 
entitled  "Empire:  The  Alaska  Teamster 
Story." 

It  traces  the  development  of 
Teamsters  Union  Local  959  in  15  years 
from  a  membership  of  1.500  to  a  power¬ 
ful  organization  of  23.000  members  in  the 
middle  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  boom.  The 
News  reported  that  the  local  has  pension 
funds  of  nearly  SlOO  million  invested  in 
the  state,  with  property  and  assets  that 
include  shopping  malls,  hospitals,  jet 
airplanes  and  a  professional  building. 

It  was  an  undertaking  directed  by 
Katherine  Fanning,  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  with  Howard  Weaver.  25.  Bob 
Porterfield.  30.  and  Jim  Babb.  38.  doing 
the  investigating  over  three  months. 

"You  can  imagine  the  strain  it  put  on 
the  rest  of  the  staff,  just  getting  the  paper 
out."  said  Mrs.  Fanning.  48.  the  wife  of 
the  late  Lawrence  Fanning  who  had 
bought  the  News  after  being  one  of  the 
top  editors  with  the  Chk  a^o  Daily  News 
and  Chicago  Siin-Times.  She  had  di¬ 
vorced  Marshall  Field  Jr.  in  1963  and 
struck  out  for  Alaska  in  1%5.  getting  a 
job  later  as  a  reporter  for  the  News.  The 
Fannings  were  married  in  1966:  he  died 
in  1971. 

"We  are  an  awfully  small  newspaper." 
said  Mrs.  Fanning  of  her  20-member 
paper  circulating  16.000  but  she  has  men¬ 
tioned  to  editors  that  she  is  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  award  because  she 
didn't  even  enter  her  paper  in  the  public 
service  category  but  in  the  local  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  category.  She  was  a 
judge  in  the  General  Local  Reporting 
category. 

The  jurors  on  the  Special  Local  Re¬ 
porting  panel  sent  the  Anchorage  entry 
to  the  Public  Service  jury,  disclosed 
juror  Warren  L.  Lerude.  executive 
editor  of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening 
Gazette  and  Nevada  State  Journal.  They 
then  recommended  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  investigation  of  misuse  of 
hospital  public  funds  win  that  category. 
The  public  service  jury  voted  the 
Tribune  runner-up  for  its  housing  inves¬ 
tigation.  and  the  advisory  board  com¬ 
bined  the  Tribune's  hospital  and  housing 
entries  to  confer  a  prize  on  the  staff  of 
the  entire  paper. 

Mrs.  Fanning  has  said:  "Nobody's 
gone  to  jail  because  of  the  series,  but  we 
uncovered  a  dark  and  murky  area;  I 
think  we  showed  the  Teamster  leaders 
are  powerful  but  finite;  that  they  have  to 


Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Journalism 

Public  Service — Anchorage  Daily 
News 

General  Local  Reporting — Gene  Mil¬ 
ler,  Miami  Herald 

Special  Local  Reporting — Chicago 
Tribune  Staff 

National  Reporting — James  Risser, 
Des  Moines  Register 
International  Reporting — Sydney  H. 
Schanberg,  New  York  Times 
Editorial  Writing — Philip  Kerby,  Los 
Angeles  Times 

Editorial  cartooning — Tony  Auth, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Sport  News  Photography — Stanley 
Forman,  Boston  Herald  American 
Feature  Photography — Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Commentary — W’alter  W'ellesley 
(Red)  Smith,  New  York  Times 
Criticism — Alan  M.  Kriegsman, 
Washington  Post 


be  accountable  to  the  people  and  their 
own  membership." 

"There  was  great  respect  for  the  smal¬ 
ler  Anchorage  Daily  News.  It  produced 
sophisticated  coverage  of  the  Teamsters' 
union  impact  on  Alaska."  wrote  Lerude 
in  his  paper  in  a  story  picked  up  by  the 
wires. 

"Our  jury  thought  the  Anchorage 
work  more  appropriate  for  the  ‘public 
service'  category.  So  we  called  this 
splendid  journalism  to  the  attention  of 
another  jury,  the  one  selecting  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal.  We  re¬ 
commended  the  Alaskans  get  fullest  con¬ 
sideration. 

"A  little  more  arguing,  then,  on  the 
investigative  repttrts.  some  debate.  An 
impassioned  comment.  Finally  we  were 
resolved;  the  Chicago  Tribune  effort  was 
the  best  of  the  investigative  lot  and 
should  get  the  Pulitzer  Prize." 

Fanning's  reporters  traveled  more 
than  3.000  miles  within  Alaska,  inter¬ 
viewing  at  least  1(X)  persons,  listed  and 
cross-indexed  more  than  250  corpora¬ 
tions  and  3(X)  individual  incorporators 
to  trace  Teamster  fund  investments, 
and  they  examined  9{M)  deeds,  mortgages 
and  land  records.  All  this  was  done  with¬ 
out  any  cooperation  from  the  Teamsters 
Union,  which  put  up  a  wall  of  secrecy. 

"We  were  told  repeatedly."  wrote 
Mrs.  Fanning  to  the  Pulitzer  panel,  "that 
we'd  ‘better  stay  out  of  that'  and  various 
disagreeable  suggestions  were  made 
about  what  might  happen  to  us  if  we  per¬ 
sisted  in  our  quest  .  .  . 

“Teamster  officials  have  been  brought 
out  in  the  open.  Although  they  have  not 


Auth  Forman 


Smith  Kriegsman 


commented  on  our  series,  no  Teamster 
has  disputed  the  facts.  Some  outrage  has 
been  expressed  as  well  as  downright 
congratulations  from  Teamster  members 
on  finally  making  their  bosses  accounta¬ 
ble  to  the  public." 

The  announcements  of  the  Pulitzers 
were  made  May  3  by  President  William 
J.  McGill  of  Columbia  University  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  advisory  board. 
All  the  recipients  receive  Sl.CKK)  except 
the  public  service  winner. 

For  a  distinguished  example  of  inves¬ 
tigative  or  other  specialized  reporting 
within  a  newspaper's  local  area  of  circu¬ 
lation  ....  giving  prime  consideration  to 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  research  and 
high  quality  of  writing,  the  Chicago 
(Continued  on  page  S2) 
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The  Big  Newsmaker 


“If  I’ve  learned  anything  in  my  28  years  with  ‘The 
Globe’  —it’s  having  a  responsibility  to  my  paper  and 
my  people  to  get  the  best  possible  equipment  to  do 
the  job.  When  they  saw  this  machine  demonstrated, 
they  liked  what  they  saw.  The  quality  of  the  proofs  was 
much  better  than  they’d  ever  had.  They  begged  me 
to  keep  it.  Now  that  we’re  turning  out  9000 18"  x  24" 
proofs  a  month,  they’re  sold  on  its  reliability.  They  can 
do  their  thing  and  walk  away  from  it.  I  hope  every 
newspaper  in  America  gets  one.’’ 

Don  O’Neill 
Production  Director 
The  Boston  Globe 


‘A  quality  machine  that  saves  me  time  and 
money.  We  use  it  3  shifts  a  day,  5  days  a 
week  for  retail  advertising  mechanicals 
and  layouts.  Needs  half  the  number  of 
people  to  operate  it.  Paper  doesn’t  jam. 
Warms  up  right  away  to  give  us  great 
copies  from  the  word  ‘go’.’’ 

David  Bauman 

General  Manager 

The  Mat  House,  New  York  City 


How  do  I  like  it?  Ask  me  how  my 
advertisers  like  it.  They  love  it. 
We’re  giving  them  proofs  so 
sharp,  you  can  frame  them  ...  in 
multiple  copies  faster  than 
we’ve  ever  done  before.  We’re 
even  using  the  machine  to  make 
flip-chart  presentations .’’ 

R.  C.  Ockerbloom 
Advertising  Director 
The  Boston  Globe 


‘Gives  us  giant  18"  x  24" 
proofs  on  plain,  non- 
coated  paper  in  seconds 
just  by  pushing  a  button. 
A  fantastic  investment.” 
Frank  Monteleone 
Purchasing  Agent 
Tampa  Tribune 


Now  that  we’re  into  push-button  proofing— the  men  in 
my  department  are  spending  a  lot  less  time  on  copying, 
and  a  lot  more  time  on  other  projects.  It’s  so  much  faster 
—with  a  proof  every  few  seconds.  The  man-hours  we 
save  alone  are  making  it  a  great  investment.” 

Charlie  Nolan 
Engraving  Superintendent 
The  Boston  Globe 


To  Find  Out  W hat’s  Causing  The  Big  Stir  In  Proofing,  Turn  The  Page . . . 


This  button  belongs  to  a  Canon  NP-1824.  Push  It 
and  in  seconds  I  1  this  full  page 

'al  hprnmps  an  I  I '  I  1R"  y  94"  niain  i 


18"  X  24"  plain  paper 
to  be  believed!  (To  see 
unfold  this  page.) 
that  it  costs  to  turn  out 


mechanical  becomes  an  ■  ■  18"  x  24"  plain  pap< 

proof  that  must  be  seen  j'f  M  K  ^  I  to  be  believed!  (To 

it  and  believe  it,  f  I  unfold  this  page.) 

I^^^^This  nickel  is  all  that  it  costs  to  turn 

each  proof  (a  fraction  of  what  you’ve  been  paying 
for  proofs  of  lesser  quality.)  This  machine  is 
responsible  for  it  all.  It’s  the  Canon  NP-1824 
—the  biggest  innovation  in  production  tech¬ 
nology  since  the  invention  of  photocompo¬ 
sition.  How  come  we  call  a  Canon  proof 
the  “Living  Proof”?  A  number  of  reasons.  Canon  is  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  makers  of  optics  and  lenses.  They’ve  seen  to 
it  that  the  Canon  NP-1824  has  1 :1  magnification— meaning  the 
image  you  get  is  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  original 
(most  copiers  have  at  least  1%  shrinkage.) 

Canon’s  proofing  technology  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
photogravure  printing.  It  has.  a  drum  plate  coated  with 
cadmium  sulfide,  which  is  about  50  times  more 
photosensitive  than  the  zinc  oxide  or  selenium  used  by 
other  manufacturers.  It’s  therefore 


transferring  an  image  on  to  plain 
of  startling  clarity,  with  the  tiniest 
the  subtlest  shades,  the  finest  lines 


iBI  capable  of 


paper 

dots, 

imaginable. 


Here’s  how  the  Canon  NP-1824  makes  news 
for  ‘The  Boston  Globe”  on  a  typical  day 


John  Ginty,  Retail  Advertising,  arrives 
with  paste-ups  of  every  size,  from  one 
column  to  full  page  ads.  Before  the  NP- 
1824,  it  could  take  an  entire  morning 
to  make  the  desired  number  of  proof 
copies.  Today,  the  job  is  done  in  less 
than  one  hour. 


Herman  MacEacheron,  Day  Foreman, 
slides  out  both  paper  decks  of  the  NP- 
1824.  Loads  each  of  them  with  400 
sheets  of  18"  x  24"  plain  paper. 
Loading  time:  48  seconds. 


A  Jordan  Marsh  full  page 
Birthday  ad  is  placed  in 
the  book  mode  of  the  NP-1824. 
30  proofs  are  needed.  Total  time 
to  produce:  six  minutes.  We've 
made  a  printed  reproduction  of 
one  of  those  proofs  on  the  other 
side  of  this  sheet . . .  completely 
unretouched. 


The  “Globe”  Garden  Editor 
requests  six  copies  of  a  tear 
sheet  to  mail  to  readers  asking 
for  reprints  of  a  recent  column. 
Mac  uses  the  sheet  mode  to 
“pull”  the  copies  in  36  seconds. 


Back  to  the  book  mode  again  to 
reproduce  a  back  copy  of  an  ad 
for  a  “Globe"  advertiser  from  a 
hefty  file  book. 


Bill  Benoit  takes  over.  Finds  out  that  the  Design  Department 
has  heard  about  the  Canon  NP-1824.  Copies  the  Sunday 
Comics  Section  which  sports  a  newly  designed  “Boston 
Globe”  masthead.  Keeps  the  NP-1824  “humming"  with 
activity  for  the  rest  of  his  shift. 


At  The  Boston  Globe,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  The  Virginian -Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
The  Tampa  Tribune,  and  The  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Canon  NP-1824  is  The  Big  Newsmaker! 


‘  JORDAN  TAKE  B  2775 


BOSTON  DAILY  GL 


SAVE  10.00 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  MULTI-CYCLE 
AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  DRYER 

1  59.95  reg.  169.95 


I  reg.  169.95 

Permanent  press  cycle  for  special  care  of  synthetics  and 
blends.  Three  temperature  selections:  Normal,  Delicate, 
Fluff.  Separate  start  button.  Manual  selection  of  drying 
time  up  to  130  minutes.  May  be  converted  for  use  on  I  10 
volts.  White  only.  Limited  quantity. 


SAVE  1C 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  AUT( 
FILTER-FLO  WASHER 

219.95 

Porcelain  enamel  top,  tub  and 
tures:  hot  wash,  cold  rinse.  Bali 
leveling  legs,  no-kink  drain  he 
rugged  GE  transmission.  White 


Y  GLOBE  W.O.  AD  PRINTS 


.  .  Other  Days  until  6:00;  ‘Branch  Stores  Open  Every  Night 

JORDAN  MARSH 

iK^y/cile 


10.00 

AUTOMATIC 


^  reg.  229.95 

lb  and  lid.  Pre-set  water  tempera- 
se.  Balance  load  control,  rear  self¬ 
rain  hose.  Heavy  duty  motor  and 
White  only. 


SAVE  20.00 

FRIGIDAIRE  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
18  LBS  DRYER 

169.95  reg.  189.95 


I  W  7  •  7  ^  reg.  189.95 

Saves  some  ironing  with  automatic  cool-down  at  end  of 
each  cycle.  Just  turn  dial  to  type  of  load  —  including  per¬ 
manent  press  and  knits.  Select  timed  cycle  for  up  to  140 
minutes  of  drying  time  or  no  heat  30  minute  cycle. 


J 


n 


reg.  169.95 


Z I f .f J 


Permanent  press  cycle  for  special  care  of  synthetics  and 
blends.  Three  temperature  selections:  Normal,  Delicate, 
Fluff.  Separate  start  button.  Manual  selection  of  drying 
time  up  to  130  minutes.  May  be  converted  for  use  on  1  10 
volts.  White  only.  Limited  quantity. 


Porcelain  enamel  top,  tub  and  lie 
tures:  hot  wash,  cold  rinse.  Balan 
leveling  legs,  no-kink  drain  hose 
rugged  GE  transmission.  White  o 


SAVE  10.00 

WHIRLPOOL 
AUTOMATIC  DRYER 


SAVE  10 

WHIRLPOOL  2-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


149.95 


reg.  159.95 


2 1 9.95,., 


No-iron  care  for  permanent  press  fabrics.  Timed  drying, 
back-pak  laundry  information  center.  Large  drying  drum, 
push-to-start  button.  Extra  large  lint  screen.  Tumbling 
stops,  heat  shuts  off  when  door  is  opened.  White  only. 


Two  wash  and  two  spin  speec 
NORMAL,  GENTLE,  SOAK,  Bac 
instructions  and  warranty  in  plac 
tor  constructed  of  rustproof  poL 


SAVE  30.00 

MAYTAG  FABRIMATIC  WASHER 
WITH  BLEACH  DISPENSER 

319.95 

Permanent  press  automatic  washer  with  exclusive 
power  fin  agitator.  3  water  temperature  controls.  3 
water  levels  and  your  choice  of  wash  times.  Large 
capacity  porcelain  enamel  tub  with  built-in  lint  filter. 
Heavy  duty  leveling  legs. 


I 


Saves  some  ironing  with  automatic  cool-down  at  end  of 
each  cycle.  Just  turn  dial  to  type  of  load  —  including  per¬ 
manent  press  and  knits.  Select  timed  cycle  for  up  to  140 
minutes  of  drying  time  or  no  heat  30  minute  cycle. 


and  lid.  Pre-set  water  tempera- 
Balance  load  control,  rear  self¬ 
hose.  Heavy  duty  motor  and 
hite  only. 


SAVE  20.00 


WHIRLPOOL  3-CYCLE 
18-LB.  AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


Energy  saving  water  temperature  selector,  3  wash/rinse 
water  temperature  selections.  Water  level  selector.  Nor¬ 
mal,  Short  and  Permanent  Press  cycles.  Super  Surgilator 
agitator,  pump  guard.  White  only. 


speeds,  3  cycle  selections  — 
K,  Bac-Pak  laundry  packet  keeps 
in  place.  Super  Surgilator  agita- 
of  polypropylene.  White  only. 


11  SAVE  20.00 

^  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  18  LB. 

2-SPEED  FILTER  FLO  WASHER 

259.95  reg.279.95 


3  wash  and  rinse  temperatures  including  cold  to  save 
energy.  4  water  level  selections.  Permanent  press 
cycle  with  cold  water  cool-down.  Activated  soak 
cycle,  delicate  cycle. 
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“It’s  even  better  than  we  anticipated.  Good, 
sharp  proofs.  Faster  than  we  obtained  from  our 
old  copier,  and  at  a  saving  which  should  enable 
us  to  regain  our  investment  in  a  relatively  short 
time.” 

Charles  N.  Wooten ,  General  Foreman 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


“For  years,  we  used  the  electrostatic  process 
for  our  proofs.  Our  advertisers  complained 
about  the  quality.  So  did  our  newsroom.  No 
more.  We’re  now  spending  4.3  cents  for  plain 
paper  proofs  compared  to  the  8  to  12  cents  we 
used  to  spend.  You’d  have  to  cut  off  my  legs 
before  I  let  the  Canon  NP-1824  out  of  here.” 


“You  can  quote  me.  I  make  repro  quality— and  I 
mean  repro  quality  type  proofs  for  mechanicals 
by  a  simple  turn  of  the  exposure  dial.” 

Phil  Aaron ,  President 

Cy  Aaron  Newspaper 
Publishing  House,  Detroit 


Number  of  seconds  to  produce  each  proof 


Size  Sheet  Mode  Book  Mode 


18’'x24" 

6  secs. 

1 7" X  22" 

6  secs. 

12"x  18" 

3  secs. 

11"x17" 

3  secs. 

(Set  Dial  from  1  to  25 
or  to  "M  "  for  26  or  more) 

12  secs. 

12  secs. 

6  secs. 

6  secs. 


Marion  Pritchard 

Composing  Room  Superintendent 

Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 


For  living  proof  of  Canon  quality  unfold  this  insert  full  size. 

Then  fill  out,  clip,  and  mail  this  coupon  in  time  for  the 
ANPA  Production  Management  Conference  in  Las  Vegas;  June  5-10. 
Or  bring  it  to  our  Booth  263  for  a  chance  to  win  one  of 
5  Canon  11 OE  cameras  or  10  Crown  Electronic  Desk  Lighters. 


1 1 


Mr.  Sanford  R.  Fox,  Canon  USA,  Inc. 

10  Nevada  Drive,  Lake  Success,  New  York  11040 
Telephone:  516/488-6700 

□  Please  arrange  to  have  a  Canon  representative  contact  me  for  an  appointment. 

Best  time  to  reach  me  _  A.M./P.M. 

□  I  would  be  interested  in  seeing  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  Canon  NP-1824. 

□  I  will  □  will  not  be  attending  the  ANPA  Show. 

I  understand  that  with  the  submission  of  this  coupon  I  am  automatically  entitled  to  a 
chance  of  winning  one  of  5  Canon  110E  cameras  (retail  value— $129)  or  10  Crown  Elec¬ 
tronic  Desk  Lighters  (retail  value— $30)— 3  prizes  drawn  at  random  for  each  of  the  five 
days,  and  that  it  places  neither  me  nor  my  newspaper  or  company  under  any  obligation. 


Name  Title 


Newspaper  or  Company 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Canon 

1824 


^AM  PAPCA  COPIfft 


IMF3 


PLEASE  NOTE:  The  Boston  Globe  Proof  of  a  Jordan  Marsh  ad  inside  was  originally  proofed 
on  an  18"  x  24"  plain  paper  copy.  It  has  been  printed  completely  unretouched  and  trimmed 
to  16”  X  21"  to  accommodate  the  page  dimensions  of  "Editor  &  Publisher." 


Senate  Committee  cites  CIA’s 
continued  use  of  journalists 


As  of  last  February  approximately  50 
American  journalists  or  employees  of 
domestic  news  gathering  organizations 
maintained  covert  links  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  according  to  the  re¬ 
cently  released  report  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  despite 
new  restrictive  guidelines,  the  C.I.A. 
will  continue  to  employ  half  of  these 
people  as  agents. 

These  journalists  were  apparently  not 
covered  by  a  public  pledge  made  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  by  C.I.A.  director  George  Bush, 
that  the  agency  would  stop  hiring  corres¬ 
pondents  “accredited"  by  American 
publications  and  other  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  Committee. 

Included  among  the  .50  persons  who 
were  linked  to  the  C.I.A.  as  late  as  last 
February  were  staff  members  of  trade 
journals,  newsletters  and  general  circula¬ 
tion  American  news  organizations,  as 
well  as  freelance  writers,  part  time 

Tobenkin  award 
won  by  Detroit  editor 

Joe  H.  Stroud,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
tree  Press,  has  won  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty's  1976  Paul  Tobenkin  Memorial 
Award  for  his  editorials  “sensitively 
translating  into  human  terms  a  wide 
range  of  problems  such  as  age  discrimi¬ 
nation.  race  relations,  drug  addiction  and 
the  needs  of  the  nation's  cities." 

The  award  was  announced  (May  2)  by 
Hlie  Abel,  dean  of  Columbia's  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  It  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  ceremonies  at  the  school.  May 
12. 

Dean  Abel  also  announced  special  To¬ 
benkin  citations  to  James  T.  Wooten,  na¬ 
tional  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Jo  Fox  Brosious.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Westport  (Conn.)  f  air- 
press. 

Ihe  annual  award  provides  a  cash 
prize  of  $250  and  a  certificate.  It  honors 
“outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  writing  in  the  fight  against  ra¬ 
cial  and  religious  hatred,  intolerance, 
discrimination  and  every  form  of  bigotry  , 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  Paul  Tobenkin. 
Tobenkin  died  in  1959  after  a  25-year 
career  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Stioud  was  associate  editor  of  the  Free 
Press  from  1968  to  197.1,  when  he  was 
named  editor.  Previously  he  had  been 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  {N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  and 
repoiler  and  editorial  writer  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Pine  Bluff  and  lattle  Rock. 
Ark. 

James  Wooten  was  recognized  for  a 
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newspaper  and  magazine  stringers  and 
employees  of  publishing  houses.  No 
names  were  released. 

Freelance  writers  and  stringers  will 
make  up  the  bulk  of  those  who  remain 
connected  with  the  C.I.A.,  stated  the 
Committee  report. 

The  report  cited  many  past  instances 
in  which  articles  written  by  C.I.A.  agents 
acting  abroad  as  journalists  were  printed 
in  U.S.  publications.  The  report  went  on 
to  say  that  in  most  cases,  the  American 
news  organizations  printing  the  articles 
were  not  aware  that  the  contributors 
were  C.I.A.  agents. 

The  Senate  Committee  expressed  its 
concern  that  the  use  of  journalists  for 
clandestine  operations  was  a  threat  to 
“the  integrity  of  the  press"  and  recom¬ 
mended  enactment  of  a  law  “precluding 
the  C.I.A.'s  operational  use  of  any  per¬ 
son  regularly  involved  in  writing,  editing 
or  setting  policy  for  U.S.  news  organiza¬ 
tions." 


series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  Vietnamese  refugees  in 
this  country;  and  Jo  Fox  Brosious  for  her 
editorials  “courageously  attacking  the 
bigotry  of  one  affluent  suburban  com¬ 
munity." 

• 

Win  Berger  awards 

Reporters  at  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  VilUifte  Voice  have  won  Columbia 
University's  1976  Mike  Berger  Award. 

Ffoward  Blum,  former  staff  writer  for 
the  Village  Voice,  won  for  his  "penetrat¬ 
ing  articles  on  New  York  life,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  "An  F.xplosive  Day  With  the 
Bomb  Squad,'  'Murder  on  Riverside 
Drive'  and  stories  of  underworld  intrigue 
and  conflict  in  Flarlem.” 

Israel  Shenker  of  the  Times  was  cited 
as  "a  true  inheritor  of  the  Berger  tradi¬ 
tion,  whose  perceptive,  witty  explora¬ 
tions  of  New  York  City  life  aie  written  in 
the  style  which  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  best  in  American  journalism  to¬ 
day." 

The  awards  were  announced  by  Elie 
Abel,  dean  of  Columbia’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  The  winners  will 
share  a  cash  prize  of  $1.5(X),  and  each 
will  receive  a  certificate  at  ceremonies  at 
the  Journalism  School  May  12. 

Meat  Sheet  sold 

The  Meat  Sheet,  the  daily  reporting 
service  which  publishes  the  market  price 
for  the  nation’s  beef  and  pork  industry, 
will  be  acquired  by  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  a  subsidiary  of  Capital  Cities 
Communications.  Inc.  for  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  money. 


$2,000  contributed 
to  gag  defense  fund 

The  board  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  voted 
an  additional  $2,000  to  assist  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  a  Nebraska  "gag"  order  case  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  announced 
Robert  McCord,  the  society’s  national 
president. 

The  SPJ,  SDX  board,  representing  the 
largest  organization  of  journalists  in  the 
country,  took  the  action  during  its  annual 
spring  meeting  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  April 
23.  The  society  earlier  made  a  $200  con¬ 
tribution. 

Noting  the  significance  of  the  case  and 
noting  that  the  petitioners  had  incurred 
more  than  $100,000  in  expenses  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  gag  order,  the  board  also  asked 
that  local  chapters  and  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  SPJ,  SDX  make  contributions. 

Donations  may  be  made  to  the  Neb¬ 
raska  Press  Association  in  care  of  Philip 
A.  Berkebile,  Suite  723,  Sharp  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Neb.  68508. 

Also  during  the  meeting,  the  SPJ,  SDX 
board  voted  to  present  the  Society’s 
First  Amendment  Award  to  the  Medford 
{Ore.)  Mail  Tribune. 

In  1975  the  Oregon  Legislature  passed 
a  law  designed  to  limit  unwarranted  ac¬ 
cess  to  criminal  records.  Inadvertently, 
certain  exceptions  were  dropped  from 
the  bill.  As  passed,  the  law  banned  the 
release  of  any  criminal  information  about 
arrests,  trials,  detentions,  previous  rec¬ 
ords,  releases  and  paroles. 

The  day  before  the  law  went  into  ef¬ 
fect,  the  Mail  Tribune  obtained  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  against  enforcement  of 
the  faw  by  local  officials  in  Jackson 
County.  The  law  was  repealed  four  days 
after  it  became  effective,  but  Jackson 
County  was  the  only  area  in  Oregon 
where  criminal  information  was  available 
for  those  four  days. 

The  Society’s  First  Amendment 
Award  recognizes  an  individual’s  or 
group’s  "strong  and  continuing  effort  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.”  Nominations  for  the 
award  are  made  to  and  approved  by  the 
board.  There  is  no  special  competition 
for  the  award.  Recipients  may  be  jour¬ 
nalists,  legislators,  professional  groups, 
lawyers,  judges  or  others. 


Quiz  feature 

A  newspaper  quiz  titled  "It’s  on  the 
Tip  of  My  Tongue,”  designed  foi  nostal¬ 
gia  and  trivia  buffs  is  being  syndicated 
weekly  be  Enterprise  Features  division 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
The  quiz  is  the  work  of  Dan  Carlinsky, 
who  has  co-authored  several  trivia/ 
nostalgia  books.  The  new  feature  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  photos. 
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Are  you  looking  for . .  . 


Maximum  efficiency  and 


We  offer  efficient  production  methods  which  have  been  proved  in 
years  of  use  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  The  accom¬ 
panying  low-priced  programmable  VDT  computer  system  was 
designed  by  newspaper  people  for  newspaper  people  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  production  methods.  The  systems'  modular  design  as¬ 
sures  future  expandability. 


Ask  the  man  who 


TOMMISSEH 
Publisher 
The  Blade-Tribune 
Oceanside  California 

"The  employes  at  The  Blade-Tribune 
are  so  accustomed  to  our  on-line  system 
they  would  never  go  back  to  anything 
else. 

"We  have  found  the  system  to  be  totally 
reliable  with  virtually  no  down  time. 
Training  has  proven  to  be  a  relatively 
simple  process.  A  novice  can  become 
proficient  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

"An  unexpected  plus  in  our  classified 
telephone  sales  of  20%  additional  sales 
time  was  realized  after  system  installation 
due  to  elimination  of  manual  filing. 

"I  would  suggest  to  anyone  thinking  of 
a  front-end  system  to  see  a  ONE  System 
in  operation  before  making  up  their 
mind." 


ROBERT  H  BECK 

President 

The  Roswell  Daily  Record 
Roswell  New  Mexico 
"Since  converting  to  ONE  Systems  our 
editorial  department  has  moved  its 
deadlines  back  one  hour  and  has  doubled 
the  number  of  daily  live  news  pages 
"In  addition .  typographical  errors  have 
dropped  75  per  cent  —  most  of  the  drop 
was  immediate  when  the  staff 
transitioned  to  the  system.  Reporter 
productivity  was  nearly  doubled. 

"The  Record  experienced  a  dramatic 
drop  in  composing  room  man  hours  and 
completely  eliminated  overtime  in  that 
department. 

"I  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
ONE  Systems  to  any  newspaper 
publisher  interested  in  improving  his 
product  and  increasing  efficiency." 


JOHN  TOMPKINS 
Publisher 
The  TIMES 
Hammond  Indiana 

"The  Times  changeover  to  ONE 
Systems  was  accomplished  overnight. 

"We  are  now  ONE  Systems  on  local 
news .  AP  Data  Stream  wire  and  classified. 
The  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the 
system  has  reduced  errors,  enabled  us  to 
print  late  news  and  gam  at  least  twenty 
minutes  on  our  press  starts 
"ONE  Systems  has  been  accepted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  deadlines  have  been 
advanced  in  classified  to  accommodate 
transient  advertisers 
"In  both  departments  the  typewriter 
has  been  replaced  with  VDTs.  The 
terminals  are  not  shared  by  several 
individuals  —  each  has  his  own. 

"A  great  system  and  better  still  -  a 
complete  one.  ■ 


See  Our  Exhibit 
In  Booth  1454 
At  Las  Vegas 


TOM  HOWARD 

Publisher 

The  Casper  Star-Tribune 
Casper  Wyoming 

"ONE  Systems  has  revolutionzea  our 
plant  and  our  newspaper. 

"When  considering  front-end  systems 
for  The  Casper  Star-Tribune,  we  were 
basically  interested  in  a  production 
system  that  would  substantially  reduce 
our  production  costs.  Also,  of  course,  we 
wanted  a  good  return  on  our  capital 
investment. 

‘"ONE  Systems  has  more  than 
accomplished  our  goals  Not  only  have 
composing  man  hours  per  page  been 
reduced  to  1.2  hours  but  the  return  on  our 
investment  has  been  excellent.  ONE 
Systems  has  features  which  if  available 
elsewhere  can  only  be  purchased  at 
substantially  higher  prices '" 


DONSOLDWEDEL 

Publisher 

The  Yuma  Daily  Sun 
Yuma  Arizona 

‘"We  had  hoped  we  could  find  a  system 
that  was  wiihin  our  reach  financially,  yet 
capable  of  handling  explosive  growth.  We 
found  it. 

"  Our  total  outlay  for  a  16-tube  system 
plus  two  Videosetters  and  necessary  on¬ 
site  contract  work  will  be  fully  recovered 
in  just  over  3  years. 

■"And  since  installation  we  re  handling 
more  pages  at  lower  overall  production 
costs  than  ever  before. 

"  To  date  we  have  had  only  minor 
interruptions  in  our  24-hour  system,  none 
of  which  required  anyone  other  than  our 
in-plant  personnehto  put  the  system  back 
into  service  in  minutes. 

‘"If  you  think  you  can  t  afford  it,  you're 
wrong.  You  can't  afford  NOT  to  do  it." 


minimum  costs? 


has  ONE 


LEIGHTON  P  WOOD 

Publisher 

Skagit  Valley  Herald 
Mount  Vernon  Washington 
■"We  needed  a  front-end  system  for 
editorial  and  classified  that  captured  each 
keystroke  and  there  wasn't  any  question 
about  what  to  do. 


■  After  comparing  information  available 
from  each  supplier,  the  decision  to  go 
with  ONE  Systems  was  obvious.  At  one- 
half  the  cost  a  system  that  could  be 
expanded  to  serve  other  functions  and 
one  that  will  let  us  use  satellite  terminals 
at  our  weekly  newspaper  without  hard 
wiring  was  the  answer. 


"Plus,  our  employes  love  to  work  with 
the  video  display  terminals. 


THANKS.  ONE  Systems! 


On-line  Newspaper 
Electronic  Systems 


Call  or  write  and  let  us  tell  you  more! 


2435  Industry  (P.O.  Box  2001) 


Oceanside,  Calif.  92054 


(714)  433-7380 


Product  code  benefits 
described  by  ad  bureau 


Consumers,  stores,  and  suppliers  will 
all  benefit  from  the  increased  efficiencies 
and  lower  costs  flowing  from  the  use  of 
scanners  to  read  a  Universal  Produce 
Code  at  the  supermarket  cash  register 
checkout. 

Richard  L.  Neale,  vicepresident  for 
food  advertising  sales  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.  Inc.  made  this  re¬ 
port  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Super  Market  Institute  in  Dallas  ( May  4). 

He  reported  on  more  than  a  year  of 


Bureau  work  with  Code  data,  with  the 
decision  makers  responsible  for  install¬ 
ing  code  reading  equipment  in  various 
supermarkets,  and  with  the  information 
produced  by  its  use. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  great 
sensitivity  of  the  scanner/computer 
combination  in  tracing  advertising  re¬ 
sults.  “For  the  first  time  we  can  measure 
the  speed  and  power  of  the  (newspaper) 
medium.”  he  said. 

Neale  reported  that  the  Bureau  has 


ONE  DOES  IT 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


When  you  make  The 
Bulletin  your  number 
one  buy  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  you 
can  see  that  the  other 
two  newspapers  add 
very  little  extra.  The 
Bulletin  gives  you  the 
largest  circulation 
with  the  lowest 
unduplicated  CPM. 

The  Evening  Bulletin 
covers  67%  of  adult 
readers  of  Phila. 
newspapers. 


The  Morning 
Inquirer  adds  23% 


The  Daily  News 
adds  10% 


The  Bulletin  covers 
the  Philadelphia  market 

Source;  Belden  ‘72‘‘74  Member  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


been  receiving  product  movement  rec¬ 
ords  from  a  number  of  retailers  with 
operative  Universal  Product  Code  instal¬ 
lations.  and  has  been  working  with  prom¬ 
inent  food  industry  marketers  to  measure 
the  result  of  their  newspaper  promo¬ 
tions. 

These  test  programs  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  immediate  product  move¬ 
ment  created  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  they  have  shown  how  man¬ 
ufacturers  can  use  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  increase  share  of  market  for  a 
brand  or  to  maintain  high  sales  plateaus. 
They  have  also  demonstrated  the  dra¬ 
matic  effects  that  can  be  achieved  by  com¬ 
bining  national  advertising  with  local 
promotions,  Neale  asserted. 

Neale  further  stated: 

— The  scanner  data  provides  a  way  to 
measure  the  effects  of  a  number  of  vari¬ 
ables  including:  size  of  the  ad,  size  and 
position  of  the  item  in  the  ad,  price,  vol¬ 
ume  base  and  category.  (Some  items  are 
more  responsive  to  promotion  than 
others.) 

— There  will  be  more  precise  data  on 
the  actual  sales  rates  of  both  slow  and 
fast  movers  and  on  the  amount  of  promo¬ 
tional  effort  required  as  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum  for  each  product  group.  This 
knowledge  will  provide  new  tools  for 
making  merchandising  decisions. 

— The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  working  with  the  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  run  150  tests  of 
the  ability  of  newspapers  to  print  the 
Universal  Product  Code.  These  tests 
showed  that  newspaper  coupons  are  eas¬ 
ily  scannable.  Codes  printed  in  news¬ 
paper  coupons,  and  read  by  the  scanner 
at  the  checkout,  therefore,  provide  an 
effective  way  to  record  redemptions  of 
coupons,  along  with  sales  of  the  item,  and 
to  prevent  coupon  misredemptions. 

— Use  of  the  Code  data  also  offers  a 
new  way  to  eliminate  costly  counting 
procedures  when  measuring  the  results 
of  in-store  facing  changes  or  making 
other  tests. 

— Scanner  figures  on  item  by  item 
movement  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
estimate  share  of  market — market  by 
market  and  store  by  store.  And  they  can 
also  help  sptit  trends  in  customer  prefer¬ 
ence. 

— Scanner  figures  can  evaluate  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  a  specific  promotion  to  a 
trend.  Bureau  analysis  shows  that  pro¬ 
motions  are  not  cannibalizing  future  sales. 
“Instead  our  figures  indicate  that  they 
may  actually  be  building  consumption 
for  the  brand  and  for  the  commodity.” 

— Scanner  data  will  also  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  measurement  of  advertising 
results,  and  cause  them  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  sales  rather  than  attitude 
change  or  recall. 
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Dont  gamble 
Co  with  the  sure  winner 


Royal  zenith  Plateline 

The  two  plate  a  minute  newspaper  plate  maker 


The  Royal  Zenith  Misomatic  Plateline  is  a  unique 
plate  processing  system  that  can  cut  your  production 
time  to  60  seconds  — from  negative  to  first  developed 
plate.  Total  plate  production  is  120  accu¬ 
rate,  high  quality  plates  per  hour. 

And  that’s  not  all.  You  can  insert  addi¬ 
tional  negatives  while  the  production  cycle 
is  in  progress.  You  can  preset  the  desired 
number  of  plates  obtained  from  the  same 
negative.  You  can  even  copy  in  page  marks 
and  color  marks  on  the  plate. 

Join  the  growing  list  of  newspapers  who 
have  chosen  the  Plateline;  Expressen, 
Joenkoeping,  Sweden,  2  machines;  Ex¬ 
press  and  Star,  Wolverhampton,  United 


Kingdom;  Nice  Matin,  Nice,  France,  2  machines; 
Aftenposten,  Oslo,  Norway;  Uppsala  Nya  Tidning, 
Uppsala,  Sweden;  Stuttgarter  Zeitung,  Stuttgart, 
Germany;  Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  2  machines 


COME  TO 
BOOTH  127 
ANPA  SHOW 
LAS  VEGAS 

Especially  if 
you’re  going  Dilitho 


talk  to  the  innovators 


Royal  Zenith  Corp. 

a  growth  company  with  your  growth  in  mind 

2101  Jericho  Turnpike, 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  11040 
516/488-3200 


Press  gags  may 
get  green  light 
from  high  court 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Many  media  lawyers  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  approve  at  least 
some  type  of  court  authority  to  restrain 
the  press  from  publishing  certain  tes¬ 
timony  in  criminal  trials. 

William  G.  Mullen,  general  counsel  for 
the  National  Newspapei  AssiKiation.  is 
one  of  these.  He  says  there  are  a  lot  who 
believe  as  he  does. 

Even  if  the  court  reverses  the  Neb¬ 
raska  gag  order  in  the  Simants  murder 
case  now  before  it  (see  E&F.  April  24). 
the  Justices  could  still  endoise  the  action 
of  gag  orders  in  cases  which  present  cer¬ 
tain  factors.  Mullen  said. 

Addressing  a  joint  seminar  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association.  Society  ot 
Professional  Journalists  (Chicago  Head¬ 
line  Club).  Illinois  and  Indiana  Press  As¬ 
sociations  and  3  bar  groups  April  24  in 
kosemont.  111..  Mullen  said  that  if  press 
restraints  are  given  the  green  light  “the 
guidelines  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  might  assume  a  gieat  deal  more  im¬ 
portance  of  purpose"  in  the  issue  of  Free 
Press- Fair  Trail. 

Mullen  said  that  based  on  questions 


You  mII  Allontown*  Bothlohom 
•  Eaiton  botl  with  tho  Morkot  t 
dominant  Nowtpapor 
Allontown,  Pa. 

CALL-CHRONICLE 
NEWSPAPERS 

Rod.  by  Story  & 
Kolly-Smith,  Inc. 


asked  by  the  justices  in  an  appeal  of  the 
gag  order  which  originated  in  Suther¬ 
land.  Neb.,  many  media  attorneys  ex¬ 
pect  court  imposition  ot  “some  sort  of 
restraints."  There  is  little  doubt,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  Nebraska  order  will  be  re¬ 
versed.  he  added. 

Gags  could  increase 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that 
with  this  type  of  ruling  lower  courts 
would  start  issuing  such  orders  at  alarm¬ 
ing  rates.  Such  tactics  would  make  it 
necessary  foi  editors  and  reporters  to 
demand  and  get  conferences  with  judges 
before  the  latter  proceeded  to  the  gag 
order  stage.  This  has  been  foieseen  by 
the  American  Bar  AsscKiation  in  advis¬ 
ing  the  setting  up  of  special  guidelines  for 
cases  where  it  appears  the  bench  and 
press  may  become  engaged  in  con¬ 
troversy.  even  before  the  case  is  ready 
for  trial. 

Mullen  said  ABA  has  recommended 
there  be  no  press  restraints  until  a  judge 
has  first  tried  other  means  to  assure  a 
defendant's  Sixth  Amendment  rights  to  a 
fair  tiial.  such  as  change  of  venue,  re¬ 
straints  of  parties  in  the  matter,  etc. 

There  will  be  no  choice  for  the  press 
except  to  seek  expedited  appeal  from  a 
judge's  order  it  the  Supreme  Court  says 
theie  can  be  prior  lestraints  on  coverage 
of  trials.  Mullen  said. 

The  full-day  seminal  was  chaired  by 
Chiiufio  Sun-limes  managing  editor 
Ralph  Otwell.  former  national  president 
ot  SPJ  (SDX)  who  had  told  the  Headline 
Club  in  outlining  new  barriers  facing  the 
press  and  the  uigent  need  for  the  Rose- 
mont  seminar: 

“A  whole  series  of  court  actions  and 
legislative  proposals  in  recent  months 
has  created  a  tiend  that  would  make 
another  Watergate,  or  Pentagon  Papers, 
an  unlikely  journalistic  enterprise. 

“It  is  a  mournful  commentary  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year  that  we  are  celebiat- 
mg  a  birthday  that  ironically  begins  more 
and  more  to  resemble  a  wake  for  many 
traditional  press  freedoms." 

Need  for  special  rules 

Steve  Schiller,  executive  director  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  advised 
the  groups  that  there  is  a  need  for  special 
lilies  to  deal  with  major  cases  and  that 
appellate  courts  have  been  “extremely 
responsive  to  press  pleas  in  this  re¬ 
spect" 

Chiicii’o  Irihiuu  editoi  Clayton  Kirk- 
patiick  said  that  he  was  m  favor  of  the 
ABA  attempting  to  meet  the  problem  and 
the  majority  of  editoi s  were  in  concert 
before  the  Nebraska  case. 

Then.  Kirkpatrick  exclaimed,  “the 
Nebraska  courts  made  the  guidelines  a 
gag  Older.  They  bioke  faith  with  the 
press.  How  can  the  pi  ess  expect  to  get 
totally  fair  treatment  when  it  gives  its 
rights  away?" 

Contending  that  publicity  seldom  is  a 


factor  in  the  result  of  trial.  Kirkpatrick 
maintained  there  has  been  no  proof,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  that  the  reporting  of  a 
trial  affects  the  defendant's  constitu¬ 
tional  rights. 

“The  reporter  himself  has  to  have 
some  standards  and  there  is  no  need  for  a 
Hat  process  of  forbidding  publication,” 
Kirkpatrick  said.  “If  the  judge  decides 
there  has  been  irresponsible  reporting  he 
can  declare  a  mistrial.” 

After  reading  a  long  list  of  prominent 
trials  in  which  there  have  been  no  restric¬ 
tive  orders.  Kirkpatrick  said  the  problem 
is  in  the  state  courts  where  judges  don't 
have  firm  control. 

Warns  against  handcuffs 

He  urged  looking  to  other  solutions 
“rather  than  snapping  handcuffs  on  re¬ 
porters.  There  is  no  need  for  guidelines 
and  standing  orders,  but  there  is  a  need 
for  strong  justices.  If  reporters  are  fair 
and  judges  are  strong  then  there  is  no 
reason  for  taking  away  press  privileges." 

Henry  Pitts,  former  president  of  the 
Illinois  Bar  Association,  said  that  court 
drafting  of  rules  for  the  press  would  stir 
tensions  in  criminal  cases  and  “we'd  be 
well  off  to  leave  the  Constitution  alone 
rather  than  draft  guides  that  have  a  way 
of  becoming  permanent.” 

Pitt  added  that  court  gag  orders  are  not 
directed  so  much  at  the  press  as  they  are 
at  the  electronic  media.  “There  is  some 
concern  engendered  by  the  lack  of  re¬ 
straint  and  the  pervasiveness  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media,  he  said. 

Esther  Berry,  piesident  of  Women  In 
Communications.  Chicago,  said  on  an 
earlier  panel  that  college  journalism 
courses  should  “not  just  teach  how  to 
write,  they  should  also  pay  attention  to 
the  exercise  of  judgment  by  students 
who  intend  to  enter  the  journalism  field." 

Keith  Mossman.  former  chairman  of 
the  ABA  Section  on  Criminal  Justice, 
favored  revision  of  the  federal  courts 
system  to  include  complaint  procedures 
regarding  judges'  conduct. 

The  press  has  tremendous  power  in 
this  lespect — power  to  bring  about  court 
reform  “if  they'll  use  it,"  he  said. 


Editor  honored 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  dedicated  its  $2.5  million  addi¬ 
tion  on  April  5.  The  auditorium,  which 
seats  about  bOO,  was  named  the  C.  A. 
McKnight  Lecture  Hall  after  the  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer. 


Ads  for  make-up 

Mary  Quant  Cosmetics.  Inc.  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  “Colouring  Box  for  Men,”  a 
kit  of  male  make-up  products.  A  co-op 
ad  tie-in  campaign  is  planned  for  major 
urban  markets  acioss  the  nation. 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Agency  plugs  Sunday 
for  recruitment  ads 


By  Dan  Lionel 

While  200  of  the  nation's  top  employ¬ 
ment  managers  mulled  over  many  of  the 
profundities  related  to  the  personnel  sec¬ 
tor  at  the  Employment  Management  As¬ 
sociation  Spring  Conference  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  New  York,  last  week,  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising  agencies,  while  not 
on  the  official  program,  were  very  much 
in  evidence  in  the  corridors  and  in  hospi¬ 
tality  suites. 

One  recruitment  advertising  agency 
that  appears  on  the  program  regularly  is 
Deutsch.  Shea  &  Evans.  Inc.  which  co¬ 
sponsors  the  EMA/DS&E  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Achievement  Award.  This 
year's  winners  were  Donald  H.  Sweet, 
director  of  employment.  Celanese  Corp. 
author  of  many  pivotal  books  on  person¬ 
nel  management  and  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Pettit,  president  of  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  for  helping  to  increase  the 
number  of  minority  and  women  students 
in  the  field  of  engineering. 

Recruitment  and  related  media  in¬ 
volved  in  the  hiring  process  were  treated 
only  obliquely  at  such  seminars  as 
"Executive  Perquisites  as  a  Major  Re¬ 
cruitment  Tool".  "Present  Trends  in 
College  Recruiting."  and  under  what  can 
be  said  in  ads  to  comply  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  law.  at  the 
"What’s  New  In  EEO"  seminar  headed 
up  by  David  Copus.  Office  of  Com¬ 
pliance  EEOC. 

Although  recruitment  advertising  as 
such  did  not  win  a  place  on  the  program, 
the  personnel  executives  present,  repre¬ 
senting  about  a  third  of  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  EMA  went  home  with  plenty 
of  solid  advertising  material  in  their  at¬ 
tache  cases  provided  by  the  recruitment 
ad  agency  executives  who  came  from 
Chicago.  California,  and  points  north 
and  south  to  woo  potential  clients  in  a 
period  when  recruitment  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  are  rapidly  climbing  back  to 
the  multi-million  dollar  plateau  of  pre¬ 
recession  days. 

Bentley.  Barnes  &  Lynn  Advertising, 
the  Chicago  based  agency  distributed  a 
64-page  booklet.  "Quick  Reference 
Media  Guide  to  Recruitment  Advertis¬ 
ing".  The  foreword  explains  that  the 
booklet,  dated  April.  1976.  has  been  is¬ 
sued  ".  .  .  as  a  reference  source  for  the 
personnel  recruiter."  It  goes  on  to  note 
that  the  booklet  is  “.  .  .  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  working  guide  to  the  various 
media  available  for  use  in  recruitment 
advertising.” 
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An  analysis  of  the  book,  which  presum¬ 
ably  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
individuals  who  are  responsible  for  help 
wanted  advertising  placement  for  many 
of  the  largest  companies  in  the  nation, 
reveals  that  newspapers  haven't  sold 
their  classified  product  as  effectively  as 
many  think  they  have. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  highly  re¬ 
garded  agency  at  the  outset,  states  that 
for  reaching  a  general  audience.  "The 
primary  recruitment  medium  is  the  daily 
newspaper.”  It  goes  on  to  list  newspa¬ 
pers  with  300.000  or  more  circulation  in 
principal  cities  noting  that  that  circula¬ 
tion  figure  was  used  as  a  cut-off  point 
because  of  space  limitations  rather  than 
as  a  bias  against  smaller  papers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  circulation  and  general  comments 
about  the  papers  only  Sunday  rates  are 
given. 

“Note.”  the  booklet  states,  “that  the 
circulations  listed  are  those  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  papers  rather  than  any  weekday  .  .  . 
Rates  also  are  for  Sunday  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  most  effective  day  to  run  help- 
wanted  advertising  because  of  larger  cir¬ 
culation  and  because  traditionally  Sun¬ 
day  has  been  the  day  most  thorough 
reading  of  classified  is  done. 

CAMs  will  dispute  that  statement 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  a  job  seeker  isn't 
going  to  wait  7  days  for  the  next  issue  of 
a  Sunday  paper  to  appear  if  he  didn't  find 
a  job  in  the  current  issue  before  consult¬ 
ing  the  want  ads  again.  CAMs  can  point 
to  study  after  study  that  proves  that 
home  seekers  and  apartment  renters 
also,  who  really  mean  business,  read  the 
daily  as  well  as  Sunday  classified. 
CAMs.  in  fact,  believe  that  they  have 
been  quite  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
bury  this  "Sunday  only”  concept.  A 
glance  at  the  ditTerential  between  major 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers,  of  course 
reveal  they  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But 
when  a  highly  respected  advertising 
agency  honestly  states  the  old  cliche  that 
Sunday  is  THE  day  for  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  does  so  in  so  major  a 
forum  as  the  EMA  there  is  grounds  for 
what  the  old  timers  are  calling  for  in  this 
age  of  computers  and  video  screens — 
"let's  get  back  to  the  fundamentals  of 
selling.” 

In  its  just  released  “Recruitment 
Manual — 1976-1977,”  Deutsch.  Shea  & 
Evans,  Inc.  reveals  that  newspapers 
have  no  small  amount  of  competition  for 
the  recruitment  advertising  dollar  par¬ 
ticularly  where  specialists  are  sought. 
Since  most  national  recruitment  efforts 


are  aimed  at  specialists  the  10  pages  of 
listings  of  national  magazines  and  jour¬ 
nals  carrying  recruitment  advertising 
represents  a  growing  diversion  of  dollars 
from  what  everyone  agrees  is  the  prim¬ 
ary  recruitment  medium — newspapers. 
The  specialized  books  range  from  “ac¬ 
counting'  and  'advertising'  to  “textiles’ 
and  “training’  and  all  have  set  their 
caps  to  win  help  wanted  ads. 

In  his  “President's  Message’  in  the 
EMA  program,  EMA  president  Norman 
Skelton,  Motorola,  Inc.,  noted  that  con¬ 
sidering  George  Washington's  Valley 
Forge  exploits,  and  Washington  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  great  recruiter,  "he  could  have 
been  the  first  personnel  person  to  come 
in  out  of  the  cold.”  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  users  of  newspaper  classified! 


Ad  revenues  rose 
19.6%  1st  quarter 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  increased  16.7%  in  March  over 
the  same  month  last  year,  according  to 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1976  newspapers’ 
ad  revenues  were  up  19.6%  and  ran  at  a 
$9.51  billion  annual  rate. 

Newspapers  strong  March  gains  were 
made  despite  one  less  Sunday  in  the  1976 
month  and  despite  the  later  Easter 
holiday — April  18  this  year  as  compared 
to  March  30  in  1975. 

Retail  ad  revenues,  the  largest  classifi¬ 
cation,  gained  13.4%  in  March  and  17.4% 
for  the  first  quarter.  This  classification  is 
running  at  a  $5.52  billion  annual  rate. 

National  advertising  gained  21.2%  in 
March  and  22.2%  for  the  three  months. 
National  is  running  at  a  $1.44  billion  an¬ 
nual  rate.  The  two  major  components  of 
national — automotive  and  general — were 
up  24.0%  and  20.7%,  respectively,  in 
March. 

Classified  ad  revenues  rose  21.5%  in 
March.  For  the  first  quarter,  classified  ad 
revenues  advanced  22.9%  and  ran  at  a 
$2.55  billion  annual  rate. 

Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  are  based  on  linage 
measurements  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in 
58  index  cities  plus  other  data. 

*  ♦  * 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  759,247  tons  in  March, 
3.1%  less  than  in  March  1975,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  reported  Consumption  for 
March  1975  was  783,567  tons.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  March  1976  and 
five  Sundays  in  March  1975. 

For  the  first  three  months  in  1976,  total 
estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
was  2,192,637  tons,  compared  with 
2,183,272  tons  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1975.  This  is  an  increase  of  0.4%. 
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Two  historic  sites 
in  journalism  marked 

The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  com¬ 
pleted  marking  of  two  historic  sites  in 
journalism  this  year  as  part  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  campaign  stressing  important  events 
in  development  of  press  freedom  in  the 
United  States. 

Robert  McCord,  national  president  of 
SPJ  SDX  and  executive  editor  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  partici¬ 
pated  in  ceremonies  in  Canton.  Ohio,  on 
.•\pril  21  for  the  marking  of  the  Donald  R. 
Mellett  Historic  Site  and  also  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.Y..  on  April  23.  for  the  Frederick 
Douglass  Historic  Site. 

1  he  Ohio  site  honors  Mellett.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Canton  Daily  News,  who 
was  murdered  in  1926  while  crusading 
against  lawless  elements  in  his  commun¬ 
ity.  The  News,  then  ow  ned  by  the  former 
governor  of  Ohio.  James  M.  Cox.  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1927.  The 
newspaper  was  subsequently  purchased 
by  the  Canton  Repository  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  which  later  became 
part  of  the  Thomson  chain. 

The  Rochester  marker  commemorates 
Frederick  Douglass  (1817-1895).  who 
published  an  antislavery  newspaper.  The 
North  Star,  and  became  an  eloquent 
speaker  in  the  abolitionist  movement.  He 
was  a  former  slave  and  is  buried  in 
Rochester.  The  plaque  was  unveiled  at  a 
building  at  25  East  Main  Street  now 
housing  a  bank  and  legal  offices.  Ir’is  not 
the  original  building  where  Douglass 
published  his  newspaper. 

The  ceremonies  in  Rochester,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  great  grandson  of  Douglass.  Fre¬ 
derick  Weaver  of  New  York  City,  was  in 
conjunction  with  the  SPJ/SDX  national 
awards  presentations  and  Region  One 
conference.  Weaver,  a  formei  journalist, 
is  president  of  Public  Relations  Enter¬ 
prises.  New  York  City. 

The  Canton  dedication  of  the  plaque 
honoring  Mellett  took  place  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  at  the  Stark  County  Historical 
Society  headquarters.  Guest  speaker  at 
the  luncheon  which  followed  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  publishei 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  AVu.s  and  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  5()th  anniversary  of  the  Mellett  as¬ 
sassination  is  July  16.  Isaacs  declared  in 
his  lecture:  “Each  of  us  cannot  help  but 
be  uncomfortably  aware  that  the  kinds  of 
corruption  he  fought  in  his  newspaper's 
columns  are  still  endemic  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  society. 

"True,  much  of  the  coriuption  being 
reported  today  is  far  more  sophisticated. 
But  whether  it  be  a  giant  corpoiation 
handing  out  biibes.  or  an  office  holder 
using  his  power  to  feather  his  nest,  the 
end-product  is  the  same  as  those  who 
seek  control  of  piostitution  in  a  city,  or 
protection  from  gambling,  or  who  man¬ 


ipulate  zoning  boards  so  as  to  line  their  _ 

pockets  ..."  If  Bil  I 

Isaacs  declared:  "Whatever  else  the 
old  Canton  New  s  possessed  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  it  had  a  conscience.  And  it  had 
the  courage  of  a  Don  Mellett.  And  that's 
w  hy  we  are  here  today — to  pay  tribute  to 
a  young  editor  who  saw  corruption  as  the 
evil  it  was  and  who  wasn't  afraid  to  take 
up  the  battle.  All  of  us  salute  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists  for  com¬ 
memorating  his  brave  and  lonely  battle." 

Robert  McCord,  president  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists/Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  talks  with  Frederick  Weaver  (left)  at  historic  plaque  unveiling 
ceremonies  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  honoring  Frederick  Douglass,  publisher  of  The 
North  Star,  an  antislavery  newspaper.  Weaver,  a  great  grandson  of  Doug¬ 
lass,  is  himself  a  former  journalist  and  now  president  of  a  public  relations 
firm.  The  historic  site  marking,  one  of  two  placed  this  year  by  SPJ/SDX,  was 
held  during  a  Region  One  conference  April  23-24  in  Rochester.  The  other  site 
marking  honors  Donald  R.  Mellett,  publisher  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  who  was  murdered  in  July,  1926. 


ANPA  publishes 
‘Facts’  booklet 

"Facts  About  Newspapers.  1976" — a 
booklet  containing  statistics  about  the 
newspaper  business — was  issued  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  90th  annual  convention  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

The  statistics,  compiled  from  trade 
and  government  sources,  disclose  de¬ 
clines  were  shown  in  1975  in  both  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  number  of  newspapers, 
but  newspaper  advertising  revenues 
reached  a  new  high — $8.43  billion. 
Newspapers — the  nation's  third  largest 
employer — continued  to  lead  all  other 
media  in  advertising  revenue.  News¬ 
papers'  29.89?  share  of  1 975's  advertising 
dollar — larger  than  any  other  media — 
continued  to  be  larger  than  the  shares  for 
radio  and  television  combined. 

• 

Moss  and  Bogash 
named  to  new  jobs 

Ron  Moss  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  special  advertising  projects  for 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Dick  Bogash 
has  been  named  manager  of  co-op  adver¬ 
tising.  it  was  announced  by  Fred  D. 
Thompson,  vicepresident  for  advertising 
of  the  Times. 

Moss,  who  joined  the  Times  in  1959. 
will  be  responsible  for  all  sales  and 
promotion  activities  related  to  special 
advertising  (roto)  sections,  pre-printed 
sections,  free-standing  inserts  and  co-op 
advertising.  He  has  been  manager  of  re¬ 
sort  and  travel  advertising.  In  his  new 
position  he  will  leport  directly  to 
Thompson. 

Bogash.  who  joined  the  Times  in  May, 
1975,  was  director  of  retail  vendor  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau.  He  also  headed  the  bureau’s 
activities  in  the  field  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Harte-Hanks  team 
interviews  Ford 

In  the  middle  of  the  heated  presidential 
primary  campaign  in  Texas.  19  news 
executives  from  the  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
paper  group,  headquartered  in  San  An¬ 
tonio.  met  with  President  Ford  in  the 
White  House  for  a  private  interview. 

It  was  during  this  meeting  that  the 
President  changed  his  campaign  tactics 
against  former  California  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  denouncing  Reagan's  stand  on 
the  Panama  Canal  as  "absolutely  irres¬ 
ponsible"  and  predicting  that  "bloody 
riots"  would  erupt  if  we  followed  the 
course  suggested  by  his  opponent. 

Until  the  Harte-Hanks  interview  .  Ford 
had  embarked  on  a  course  of  defending 
his  policies  with  a  string  of  defensive  de¬ 
nials. 

The  Harte-Hanks  interview  also 
brought  seveial  other  new  facts  from  the 
President. 

The  Harte-Hanks  people  interviewing 
the  President  were: 

Robert  Marbut,  president;  Allan 
Johnson  111.  president  of  the  Metro 
Gioup;  Aithui  Keeney,  president  of  the 
Southwest  Group;  John  Ginn,  publisher 
of  Anderson.  S.C.;  Charles  Everill.  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Northeast  Group;  Gregory 
Favre.  editor  of  Corpus  Christi.  Texas; 
John  T  homas,  editor  of  Paris.  Tex.;  Wil¬ 
liam  Muldoon  111.  editor  of  Commerce. 
Tex.;  John  Crawford,  editor  of  Denison, 
Tex.;  Jerry  Arnold,  editor  of  Marshall. 
Tex.;  Tucker  Sutherland,  publisher  of 
San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Ed  Wishcamper. 
editor  of  Abilene,  Tex.;  William  Donnell, 
editor  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  Tommy 
Hart,  editor  of  Big  Springs,  Tex.;  Robert 
Armistead.  editor  of  Corsicana,  Tex.; 
Jerry  Waggonei.  editor  of  Bryan,  Tex.; 
Michael  l.eggett,  editor  of  Huntsville, 
Tex.;  Ann  Farraghar,  editor  of  Green¬ 
ville.  Tex.;  William  Steven  consultant  to 
Harte-Hanks. 
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Economics  of  publishing 
system  delineated 


There's  still  plenty  of  noise  in  the 
newsrooms  of  the  News  and  Observer 
Publishing  Company  in  Raleigh.  North 
Carolina.  The  line  printers  chatter  from 
time  to  time.  The  phones  are  busy,  and 
editors  haven't  broken  all  of  their  old 
habits.  They  still  yell. 

But  typewriters  are  seldom  if  ever 
heard. 

The  final  2S  of  58  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  (VDT's)  were  installed  the  last  week 
of  February  and  The  News  ami  Ohserver 
and  The  Raleigh  Times  newsrooms  were 
electronic.  All  local  and  wire  copy  origi¬ 
nates  on  the  computer  system,  is  edited 
on  the  system  and  is  set  into  type  on  the 
system.  Or.  as  the  production  director. 
Ivan  Mims,  put  it.  “It  goes  straight  in 
one  end  and  straight  out  the  other." 

"Capturing  the  original  keystroke — 
that's  what  we  set  out  to  do  and  we've 
held  right  on  target."  said  Publisher 
Frank  A.  Daniels.  Jr.  "We  do  not  feel 
scanners  are  the  answer — at  least  not  for 
us." 

The  reality  of  two  electronic  news¬ 
rooms  was  the  culmination  of  a  phased 
program  that  began  in  June.  1972.  That's 
when  Digital  F.quipment  Corporation 
(DEC)  put  on  display  the  prototype 
Typeset  11  newspaper  editing  and  pro¬ 
duction  system  that  it  would  install  at 
The  News  and  Observer  Publishing 
Company.  The  system  was  showcased  at 
the  ANPA  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  in  Atlantic  City,  then  shipped 
south. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  years  since,  the 
system  on  which  the  two  Raleigh  dailies 
create  and  produce  their  editions  has 
grown  geometrically  in  amount  of 
hardware  and  in  sophistication  of 
software. 

And  it  has  found  enthusiastic  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  newsroom  it  was  designed  to 
serve. 

"The  problem,  with  most  of  the  report¬ 
ers.  isn't  getting  them  on  the  terminals." 
said  an  assistant  news  editor.  "It's 
getting  them  off." 

Reporter’s  response 

As  for  top  management.  "I'm  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  response  of  the  reporters, 
particularly  their  ease  in  using  the  sys¬ 
tem."  Daniels  said.  "And  I'm  delighted 
over  the  economic  payout  we've  been 
able  to  achieve." 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  savings 
realized  thrt)Ugh  photocomposition 
("cold  type")  from  the  savings  realized 
through  electronic  writing,  editing  and 
typesetting. 

The  company's  capital  investment  to 
date  in  cold  type  and  computer  conver- 
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sion  is  $l.2(K).000.  Of  that.  $200,000  was 
invested  in  cold  type  conversion  and 
$200,000  was  invested  in  a  business  of¬ 
fice  PDP  1 1/45  to  handle  payroll,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertiser  billing. 

Since  the  conversion  to  cold  type 
began  in  1971.  the  company  has  reduced 
its  composing  room  force  from  101  fore¬ 
men.  printers  and  technicians  to  57.  and 
its  proofroom  staff  from  14  full-time 
readers  to  4  full-time  readers.  The 
number  of  part-time  readers.  3.  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged. 

Most  of  the  reduction  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  through  retirement,  resigna¬ 
tion  or  transfer  to  other  departments. 
The  company  hopes  to  transfer  at  least 
five  more  printers  this  year.  By  the  end 
of  1977,  it  expects  to  have  a  working 
force  of  40  printers,  not  including  fore¬ 
men  and  electronic  technicians. 

At  the  same  time,  each  editorial  staff 
has  added  a  copy  desk  slot  because  of 
the  computer  operation,  and  The  News 
and  Observer  has  added  a  news  clerk. 

That  adds  up  to  a  current  payroll  sav¬ 
ing  of  approximately  $628,500  a  year, 
and  a  projected  saving  of  $724,500  a  year 


in  1978.  excluding  any  salary  increases. 

The  News  and  Observer,  a  seven- 
day-a-week  morning  paper,  has  a  staff  of 
20  editors  and  33  reporters,  and  a  paid 
circulation  of  124.420  in  a  50-county 
area.  The  six-day-a-week  afternoon 
Times  has  17  reporters  and  II  editors 
and  concentrates  on  Raleigh,  the  state's 
capital.  Its  32.199  circulation  goes  into 
seven  counties. 

Despite  joint  ownership  and  joint  bus¬ 
iness  operation,  the  two  papers  maintain 
separate  newsrooms  and  are  highly  com¬ 
petitive.  But  in  a  rare  display  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  they  have  shared  the  technical 
knowledge  gained  as  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem  developed. 

The  Raleigh  Times  led  the  way  into 
electronics.  With  a  smaller  staff  and  a 
more  streamlined  operation,  it  was  the 
better  test  site. 

And  since  it  began  editing  all  wire 
copy  and  writing  all  headlines  on  termi¬ 
nals  in  March  1973.  the  Times  has 
pushed  impatiently  for  reporter  input  on 
VDTs. 

Copy  critiqueing 

Now  that  it  has  it?  “Minor  editing  is  a 
good  bit  easier,  and  substantial  editing  is 
somewhat  easier."  commented  city 
editor.  Robert  Ashley.  "Copy  critique¬ 
ing  is  now  possible  to  an  extent  it  never 
was." 

{Continued  on  patte  36} 
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Raycomp-100  cuts  full-page  ad  composition  time  in  half ..  .from  200  to 
90  minutes  for  a  typical  page.  The  200-square-inch  flicker-free  screen 
is  the  biggest  available,  by  a  factor  of  3.  Raycomp-1 00  holds  more 
characters.  Stores  more  ads.  Offers  more  type  faces.  Increases 
accuracy,  flexibility,  creativity  and  speed.  In  short, 

Raycomp-1 00  is  the  fastest,  most  versatile, 
most  economical  full-page  ad 
composition  system  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  What 
else  would  you  expect 
from  Raytheon,  the 
leader  in  interactive 
visual  display  and 
control  systems? 
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"Finally,  it  is  far  easier  to  rewrite,  lead 
and  revise  stories  between  editions.  We 
get  an  earlier  start  because  we  still  have 
the  edited  story  available,  and  we  tend 
now  to  rework  between  editions  stories 
that  we  might  have  let  slide  because  of 
the  difficulty.” 

The  heart  of  the  company's  system  is  a 
PDF  1145  host  computer  with  I28K  or 
core  memory,  a  magnetic  tape  drive  and 
two  RP03  disc  drives.  Interfaced  to  the 
computer  are  eight  Photon  Mark  I 
Pacesetters  installed  when  the  papers 
converted  to  cold  type  in  1971  and  1972. 

On  line  to  the  computer  are  eight  wire 
services,  a  line  printer  for  each  news¬ 
room  and  16  VT20s  (I6K  of  core  mem¬ 
ory  each)  that  control  32  terminals. 

But  the  publishing  company  has  man¬ 
aged  to  double  its  front  end.  using 
switches  to  attach  an  additional  26  ter¬ 
minals.  When  the  work  peak  passes  for  a 
pair  of  terminals  in  The  Raleigh  Times,  it 
is  switched  off  and  the  corresponding 
pair  in  The  News  and  Observer  is 
switched  on.  When  The  Raleigh  Times 
begins  work  in  the  early  morning,  all  18 
of  its  terminals  are  on.  Four  of  the  News 
and  Observer's  32  terminals  remain  on. 
and  the  composing  room  and  classified 
advertising  each  have  four  terminals. 

Thus  58  terminals  are  operating  on  a 
system  that  at  present  can  manage  no 
more  than  32  simultaneously. 

The  switch  arrangement  has  had 
economic  as  well  as  psychological  bene¬ 
fits.  To  put  two  newsrooms  on  termi¬ 
nals.  Daniels  seemed  to  have  two  equally 
undesirable  alternatives — combine  the 
newsrooms  or  buy  another  computer. 

Instead,  production  director  Ivan 
Mims  came  up  with  the  switch  arrange¬ 
ment.  his  "pet  brainchild.” 

"Our  primary  aim  was  to  avoid  com¬ 
bination."  said  Daniels.  "Raleigh  is  big 
enough  to  have  two  separate  news  de¬ 
partments.  And  1  think  it  makes  for  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers.  Physical  separation  has 
intrinsic  value." 

For  backup,  the  company  upgraded 
the  business  office's  PDP  1145  to  the 
same  capacity  as  the  production  compu¬ 
ter.  Line  printers  and  all  of  the  16  VT20s 
are  connected  by  cable  to  the  backup 
computer,  and  it  is  wired  to  receive  wire 
service  on-line.  "All  we  have  to  do  is 
switch  the  program  and  we're  in  busi¬ 
ness."  said  Mims.  The  backup  computer 
lacks  only  the  Photon  interfaces.  Jus¬ 
tified  files  are  sent  to  punches  and  the 
resulting  paper  tape  is  fed  by  hand  into 
the  pacesetters. 

The  backup  service  is  seldom  needed. 
That's  fortunate,  as  the  business  compu¬ 
ter  has  enough  work  of  its  own — payroll, 
circulation,  display  advertising  billing 
and  mailing  lists  paid  in  advance.  Clas- 
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sified  advertising  billing  will  be  added  at 
a  later  date. 

The  main  system,  with  backup.  Mims 
said,  "is  simple.  That's  what  we  fought 
for.  We  wanted  an  automatic  system, 
one  that  required  as  little  management  as 
possible.  And  there  is  no  computer  man¬ 
ager  on  our  staff.  The  only  time  we  have 
anyone  in  the  computer  room  is  when  we 
have  trouble.” 

Technical  superintendent.  Joe 
Mooneyham.  and  his  staff  of  four  techni¬ 
cians  handle  90  percent  of  the  system 
maintenance.  "They  do  a  superb  job;  we 
don't  even  have  a  service  contract  with 
DEC,”  said  Mims. 

No  computer  specialists 

"And  while  we  are  operating  at  the 
maximum — everything  that  we  have 
software  to  drive — we've  kept  high¬ 
speed  response.  A  lot  of  frills  could  have 
been  added,  but  they  would  have  bogged 
the  system  down.” 

Nor  has  either  of  the  editorial  staffs 
acquired  any  computer  specialists.  The 
two  papers'  copy  chiefs,  Steve  Johnston 
of  The  News  and  Observer  and  Marion 
Gregory  of  The  Raleigh  Times,  have 
worked  with  DEC  programmers  to  de¬ 
velop  the  editing  program  and  with  their 
own  technical  personnel  to  unite  a  large 
array  of  formats  for  simplified  editing. 
Both  have  trained  their  own  as  well  as 
the  reporting  staffs.  But  neither  has  been 
detached  from  the  main  duty  of  running 
the  copy  desk. 

And  they  have  come,  by  independent 
routes,  to  markedly  similar  copy¬ 
handling  procedures. 

Times  reporters  write  at  the  terminals 
and  queue  their  finished  stories  to  the 
city  desk,  where  the  files  are  drawn  up 
and  edited. 

The  copy  desk  slot  takes  a  printout  of 
the  city  desk's  version,  assigns  it  a  page, 
length,  typesetting  code  and  headline, 
and  tosses  it  into  the  rim  basket.  Copy 
editors  at  their  terminals  then  call  the 
story  from  the  city  desk's  user  area,  edit 
it  and  insert  a  headline,  and  queue  it  to 
the  backreader.  When  the  backreader  is 
satisfied,  he  uses  a  two-keystroke  com¬ 
mand  to  send  the  file  through  justifica¬ 
tion  and  hyphenation  and  on  to  the 
Pacesetter.  Wire  stories  are  selected 
from  and  merged  on  printouts.  They're 
passed  to  the  slot  and  then  follow  the 
same  route  as  local  copy. 

The  News  and  Observer,  which  passes 
its  copy  through  more  editors,  sticks  to 
printouts  until  stories  reach  the  rim.  And 
about  109?  of  its  local  copy  is  written  on 
typewriters. 

Fditors  on  both  papers  are  working 
toward  cutting  the  volume  of  paper  han¬ 
dled,  but  have  stayed  with  printouts  for 
the  period  of  adjustment.  And  for  as  far 
as  they  can  see.  both  papers  plan  to  use 
printouts  for  selecting  material  from  the 
wire  services  and  for  merging  of  stories 
from  two  or  more  news  services. 


"1  don't  argue  that  this  can't  all  be 
done  at  a  terminal.”  said  the  Times' 
Gregory.  "But  it  can  not  be  done  as 
quickly.  We  aren't  willing  to  spend  our 
manpower  that  way.  And  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  in  being  able  to  look  at 
three  or  four  versions  of  a  story,  not  to 
mention  sidebars,  one  time.  The  travel¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  from  story  to  story  to 
work  out  the  best  combination  can  not  be 
done  as  well  or  as  quickly  on  an  1 1-inch 
screen.” 

There  is  one  more  piece  of  paper  in 
each  newsroom.  It's  a  list  of  software 
changes  the  slotman  wants  from  DEC. 
"It's  really  minor  stuff,”  said  Johnson. 
"But  I  still  keep  a  list.” 

I  don't  suppose  we'll  ever  see  the  day 
when  we  won't  want  to  tinker  with  the 
program.”  said  Gregory.  "It's  in  our  na¬ 
ture.” 

Fourth  version  software 

It  was  from  the  copy  chiefs'  lists  and 
desire  to  tinker  that  pressure  was 
mounted  for  many  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  editing  program. 
The  original  program  all  but  tied  editors 
hands.  The  VT20  could  deliver  to  a 
screen  only  about  13  single-column 
inches  of  copy  the  command  strings  were 
long  and  cumbersome,  and  commands 
had  to  be  given  one  at  time.  Worse, 
there  was  no  ability  to  merge  files. 

The  software  is  now  headed  toward 
it's  forth  version.  In  the  transition,  the 
VT20  capacity  has  been  expanded  to  de¬ 
liver  50  single-column  inches  to  any 
screen  at  any  time.  The  program  now  al¬ 
lows  for  easy  merger  of  wire  files,  gives 
accurate  length  indications,  contains  a 
queueing  system,  and  has  been  loaded 
with  defaults  so  that  commands  can  be 
combined  and  still  require  only  one  or 
two  keystrokes. 

"The  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  terminal 
has  remained  a  simple  machine,”  said 
Gregory.  "It  can  do  anything  we  want 
with  only  32  function  keys.  And  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  nine  for  cursor  movement  and 
two  warning  lights. 

“About  our  only  complaint  right  now 
is  that  we  can  not  draw  selectively  from 
the  queue  for  editing,”  said  Gregory. 
"This  does  force  us  into  some  extra  file 
manipulation.  But  I  understand  that  ver¬ 
sion  4  will  allow  us  to  select  files  from 
the  queue.” 

One  need  that  both  papers  have  felt 
has  been  for  more  editing  personnel.  The 
Raleigh  Times  has  added  one  copy  editor 
and  The  News  and  Observer  is  adding 
another. 

"It  takes  us  about  10  percent  longer  to 
edit  all  of  a  day's  copy  at  a  terminal,” 
estimates  Gregory.  "On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  gained  time.  When  we  finish 
editing  a  story,  we're  only  minutes  away 
from  seeing  the  type  on  the  pasteup 
board.” 

(Continued  on  pufte  37) 
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"The  biggest  asset  to  us  has  been  in 
picking  up  time."  agreed  Times  manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Michael  T.  Yopp.  "We  can 
handle  a  late  story  in  a  third  of  the  time  it 
took  with  hard  copy  processing.  We've 
been  able  to  push  through  late-breaking 
stories  we  wouldn't  have  had  time  to 
handle  before. 

"There's  also  something  to  be  said  fbr 
editors  having  total  control  of  our 
stories.  We  can't  blame  the  typesetters 
or  the  proofreaders  any  more.  It's  our 
product,  good  or  bad.  "But  I'm  not  con¬ 
vinced  our  overall  editing  hasn't  suffered 
a  little.  There's  something  about  seeing 
that  nice,  neat  story  lined  up  on  the  CRT 
screen  that  is  deceptive.  It  always  looks 
better  than  it  is  and  this.  I  suspect,  some¬ 
times  fosters  carelessness.  You  have  to 
guard  against  it." 

A  major  hurdle  for  most  newspaper 
conversions  to  electronics  is  classified 
ads.  The  News  and  Observer  VDT  set¬ 
ting  began  dumping  on  all  classified  and 
legal  advertising  in  June.  1974.  The  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  add  a  front  end  for  class 
ads  that  will  put  each  ad-taker  at  a  termi¬ 
nal.  As  of  now.  however,  there  are  12 
takers  and  only  four  terminals.  Ads  are 
typed  on  forms  and  input  on  4  classified 
VDTs  operated  by  phone  room  person¬ 
nel  on  a  rotating  basis.  All  legals.  single¬ 
column  readers,  single-column  mixed 
ads  and  single-column  bordered  ads  are 
input,  proofed  and  inserted  at  terminals. 
Every  afternoon,  the  full  run  of  classified 
ads  is  dumped  once  for  both  papers. 

The  class  ad  program  automatically 
categorizes  ads  and  sorts  them  within  the 
category.  It  also  stops  expired  ads. 
shunts  them  to  dormant  storage  for 
seven  days,  and  lists  them,  by  ad  taker, 
on  a  printout  so  that  customers  can  be 
contacted  for  renewals.  Renewed  ads 
can  be  retrieved  from  storage  without  the 
necessity  of  rekeyboarding.  At  a  later 
date,  billing  information  will  be  input 
with  the  ads  and  relayed  to  the  business 
computer. 

Display  advertising  is  marked  up  by 
hand  and  is  set  by  composing  room  per¬ 
sonnel  at  four  terminals.  The  system's 
format  capability  is  unlimited  as  to  num¬ 
ber  or  size.  The  most  complicated  ad 
setups  can  be  handled  with  only  a  few 
keystrokes  beyond  the  ad  text.  Ad  print¬ 
outs  are  sent  to  the  proofroom. 

While  almost  everyone  can  find  some 
flaw  with  the  system — reporters  want 
more  terminals,  the  afternoon  class  ad 
dump  slows  other  computer  operations, 
the  queue  system  has  a  drawback — they 
still  agree  that  it's  working  day  in  and 
day  out  and  working  well. 
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Washington  Star  reports 
gains  in  circulation,  ads 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  Washington  Star  last  week  en¬ 
tered  a  crucial  period  in  its  bid  for  finan¬ 
cial  solvency  and  success  with  publisher 
Joe  L.  Allbritton  expressing  complete 
faith  and  confidence. 

The  week  brought  Star  news  in  these 
areas: 

1 .  The  Star  reached  final  accord  with 
10  unions  in  an  austerity  program  that,  in 
saving  the  newspaper  $6  million  this  year, 
was  described  in  a  labor-management 
statement  as  a  "collective  effort  unique 
in  the  Washington  newspaper  industry." 
This  saving,  along  with  an  additional  $6 
million  made  available  by  Allbritton  him¬ 
self.  is  designed  to  meet  the  million- 
dollars-a-month  operating  losses  the  Star 
has  incurred  in  each  of  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year. 

2.  Showing  the  impetus  thus  tar  gen¬ 
erated  to  insure  survival  of  the  Star, 
the  publisher's  statement,  filed  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  showed 
the  Star  had  circulated  gains  of  20.000 
daily  and  31.000  Sunday  for  the  six 
months  ending  March  31.  1976.  com¬ 


pared  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
(October.  1975.  circulation  figures  were 
excluded  because  they  were  artificially 
high  due  to  the  early  days  of  the  strike  at 
the  Washington  Post.) 

3.  Media  Records  showed  that,  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1976.  Star  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  gained  229f  over  the 
same  quarter  of  last  year,  with  a  469f 
increase  in  classified  linage  and  a  159f 
increase  in  retail  linage. 

4.  The  Star  announced  that,  beginning 
Sunday.  September  12.  1976.  it  will  pub¬ 
lish  its  own  locally-edited  Sunday  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine,  to  be  entitled  Home! 
Life.  It  will  be  devoted  to  home  architec¬ 
ture.  interior  design,  home  furnishings, 
fashions,  food  and  home  entertaining, 
gardens,  landscaping,  creative  crafts  and 
hobbies.  The  editor  will  be  James  To- 
land.  who  was  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Home  .Magazine  for  20  years. 

Family  Weekly,  a  Star  spokesman 
said,  will  be  dropped  from  the  paper 
when  the  new  supplement  starts  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Ownership  of  the  Star  was  acquired  by 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Payback  in  less  than  one  year.  That’s  what  you  get  when  you  install 
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Allbritton.  a  Texas  millionaire,  early  this 
year.  In  March,  under  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  ser¬ 
vice.  some  30  representatives  of  Allbrit¬ 
ton  and  the  unions  began  meeting  quietly 
to  consider  “economies  that  would  keep 
The  Star  alive".  Last  Tuesday,  the  joint 
statement  gave  notice  that  10  unions  had 
agreed  on  a  reduction  in  force  and  a  wage 
freeze  till  the  end  of  the  year  that  would 
“assure  survival  of  the  newspaper,  a 
vigorous  competitive  daily  journalism  in 
the  nation's  capital  and  of  strong  and 
healthy  unionism  in  Washington  news¬ 
paper  publishing."  (The  Star  is  the  only 
daily  competition  of  the  Washington 
Post.) 

The  agreements,  tailored  to  each  union's 
peculiar  circumstances  and  agreed 
to  by  their  memberships  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  mean  the  voluntary  retire¬ 
ment.  or  resignation  with  incentives  of 
just  over  200  of  the  Star's  1700 
employes,  and  a  union  moratorium  on 
any  1976  wage  increases,  except  for  the 
typographical  and  service  employes 
unions. 

Columbia  Typographical  Union  101 
was  the  only  Star  union  w  hose  members 
were  working  under  an  unexpired  con¬ 
tract  when  the  mediated  discussions  be¬ 
gan.  The  Service  Employes  Union  was 
the  only  Star  union  still  working  under  a 
contract  that  expired  December  3 1 .  1974. 

The  agreed-on  program  also  includes 
about  a  dozen  economic  layoffs.  Those 
dozen  w  ill  remain  at  the  top  of  company 
rehiring  lists  for  the  next  four  years,  if 
not  rehired  in  the  interim. 


Although  detailed  terms  of  the  various 
agreements  were  not  released,  it  is 
known  that  the  printers  will  sustain  al¬ 
most  one  half  of  the  total  reduction  in 
force — a  total  of  100  positions.  As  per 
the  agreement  68  printers  have  already 
retired  or  resigned  with  incentives.  (One 
labor  source  said  $18,000  was  the  incen¬ 
tive  offered.)  The  agreement  calls  for 
another  32  to  leave  the  Star  by  June  12. 
1977.  Meantime,  until  those  32  resign  or 
retire,  the  printers  will  go  on  a  four-day 
week. 

About  37  reductions  were  scheduled  to 
be  made  in  the  editorial  and  commercial 
departments  of  the  newspaper,  both  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Newspaper  Guild.  (A 
union  member  told  E&P  that  eight  per¬ 
sons  in  the  newsroom  will  have  to  go. 
five  in  photo,  eight  in  the  art  department, 
five  in  accounting,  five  in  dispatch,  three 
in  production,  and  four  in  display  adver¬ 
tising.  although  the  latter  may  be  shifted 
to  other  parts  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  also  said  that,  under  the 
Guild  agreement,  anyone  can  quit  and 
get  severence  pay.  In  addition  anyone 
between  60  and  65  years  of  age,  with 
over  20  years  service,  who  leaves  will  be 
paid  between  40  and  .M)  percent  of  their 
current  salary  until  they  reach  65.  and 
thereafter  their  pensions  will  be  sub¬ 
sidized  to  what  they  would  have  gotten  if 
they  had  retired  now  at  the  age  of  65.  The 
Star  also  will  maintain  medical  insurance 
for  early  retirees  but  the  individual  is 
expected  to  have  to  pay  his  own  pre¬ 
miums  at  the  group  rate.) 

Since  the  Star  shifted  from  hot  metal 
to  plastic  plates,  the  stereotypers'  jobs 
became  obsolete,  although  lifetime 
guarantees  of  employment  had  earlier 
been  written  into  stereotype  contracts. 
In  the  recent  negotiations,  this  necessi¬ 


tated  devising  a  plan  to  encourage  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  nine  remaining  stereotypers 
by  paying  each  what  one  union  man  told 
E&P  was  $18,000. 

Any  stereotypers  who  don't  resign  are 
reportedly  to  be  melded  into  the  press¬ 
men's  organization  with  seniority  de¬ 
pendent  on  length  of  service  to  the  Star. 
Pressmen  will  be  encouraged  to  resign 
with  an  incentive  payment  of  $10.()(K). 
E&P  was  told  unofficially. 

The  mailers  will  undergo  some 
changes  in  work  and  relief  practices  and 
will  lose  up  to  a  maximum  of  seven  posi¬ 
tions. 

Due  to  the  expected  arrival  of  new 
equipment  this  summer,  which  requires 
less  personnel  for  operating,  the  photo¬ 
engravers  are  scheduled  to  reduce  their 
personnel  by  eight  persons. 

No  reductions  are  scheduled  in  the 
service  employes,  electricians, 
machinists  or  Teamsters  unions,  although 
improved  operating  methixls  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  Teamsters  union. 

In  announcing  its  new  Sunday 
magazine.  Flome/l.ife.  a  Star  spokesman 
said  a  market  study  had  made  the  Star 
decide  to  publish  a  specialized  magazine, 
rather  than  a  general  interest  one. 
Among  the  factors  in  the  decision  were: 
residents  of  the  Washington  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  have  the  highest  average  tax 
household  income  of  the  nation's  ten 
population  markets;  the  area  is  first  na¬ 
tionally  in  percentage  of  women  in  the 
work  force;  Washington  has  exception¬ 
ally  high  sales  of  national  women's 
magazines;  owner-occupied  households 
increased  23  percent  in  the  Washington 
area  between  1970  and  1974;  and  nearly 
4().0(X)  new  condominium  and  coopera¬ 
tive  units  came  on  the  market  in  the  last 
five  years. 

The  editor  of  HomeT.ife.  James  To- 
land.  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 
and  reared  in  California.  He  has  built  1 1 
custom  houses,  lived  in  10  of  them  and 
has  seen  some  of  his  houses  widely  pub¬ 
licized  for  their  gocxl  design  aspects. 

The  magazine  will  be  produced  by  a 
nucleus  staff  at  the  Star  with  outside  pro¬ 
fessionals  writing  in  such  specialties  as 
interior  decorating  and  gardening  in 
weekly  departmental  columns.  Printing 
will  be  done  by  Alco  Gravure  of  Glen 
Burnie.  Md.  J.  Patrick  Berling.  a  Star 
advertising  salesman  for  12  years,  has 
been  named  sales  manager  for  Home/ 
Life.  Nationally,  advertising  will  be 
handled  by  Million  Market  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

In  releasing  its  circulation  figures  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  3 1 ,  the  Star 
said  its  total  average  daily  circulation 
was  390,414;  average  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion,  399.888;  and  average  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation,  382.025.  The  Sunday  circulation 
was  an  all-time  record  for  the  Star.  The 
previous  record  was  365.275,  a  figure  set 
in  the  six  months  ending  March  3 1 ,  1968. 
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Francoeur  elected  president 
of  Canadian  daily  publishers 


Jacques  G.  Francoeur  of  Le  Soleil, 
Quebec  City,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  for  the  next  year  at 
the  organization’s  annual  meeting  (April 
29)  in  Toronto. 

Francoeur  heads  Uni  Media  Inc., a 
holding  company  for  20  newspapers. 

He  succeeded  Michael  L.  Davies  of 
Kingston  Whi^-Standurd .  Lewis  D. 
Whitehead  of  Brandon  Sun  was  chosen 
president-elect,  to  succeed  Francoeur 
next  year. 

N.  D.  Hamilton  of  Cambridge  Daily 
Reporter  was  elected  vicepresident  and 
Preston  W.  Balmer,  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix,  treasurer. 

A  report  from  the  CDNPA's  editorial 
division,  headed  by  W.  Ivor  Williams  of 
Regina  Leader  Post,  said  that  its  ac¬ 
tivities  should  continue  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  areas  of  seminars,  ethics, 
legal  matters  relating  to  news,  and  re¬ 
search.  Six  seminars  had  been  held  for 
reporters,  city  editors  and  copy  editors, 
and  more  were  planned. 

Delegates  were  informed  that  the 
CDNPA  has  conducted  a  national  news¬ 
paper  readership  survey  and  results  will 
be  available  shortly.  Based  on  about 
3.()(K)  interviews,  the  survey  is  aimed  at 
providing  a  detailed  profile  of  daily 
newspaper  readers.  A  special  section 
will  deal  with  the  French-speaking  mar¬ 
ket. 


Kennedy  prizes  won 
by  Miami  newsmen 


Gannett  opens  bureau 
in  Olympia,  Wash. 

Plans  have  been  announced  to  open  in 
Olympia,  Wash,  a  Gannett  News  Service 
bureau  in  May. 

John  J.  Curley,  general  manager  of 
GNS,  headquartered  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  the  Olympia  Bureau  would  be 
Gannett’s  seventh  in  a  state  capital. 

Curley  announced  that  Fred  Olson,  29, 
a  reporter  with  the  Gannett-owned  Daily 
Olympian,  would  head  the  Olympia 
bureau.  Olson  has  been  with  the  Daily 
Olympian  since  1969  and  has  covered  the 
statehouse  since  January  1974. 

The  bureau  will  cover  Washington 
State  government  for  The  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian  and  The  Bellingham  Herald,  the  two 
Gannett  Group  Newspapers  in  the  state. 

William  Dietrich,  who  previously  cov¬ 
ered  the  capital  for  The  Bellingham 
Herald,  has  been  promoted  to  the  GNS 
bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he 
covers  issues  of  interest  to  the  North¬ 
west. 


Risser  wins  two 
journalism  awards 

Uncovering  and  reporting  scandals  in 
the  grain  exporting  business  brought  two 
major  journalism  awards  to  James  V. 
Risser,  a  Washington  reporter  for  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Risser  won  the  $1,000  Worth  Bingham 
Memorial  Award  for  distinguished  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  and  the  $750  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award  for  exception¬ 
ally  meritorious  reporting. 

The  awards  were  among  those  pre¬ 
sented  May  1  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  awards  were; 

The  $500  Merriman  Smith  Memorial 
Award  to  Aldo  B.  Beckman  for  his  han¬ 
dling  under  deadline  pressure  the  story  of 
Sara  Jane  Moore  shooting  at  President 
Ford  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial 
Award  second  place  to  Albert  R.  Hunt  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  disclosing 
that  Texas  businessman  H.  Ross  Perot 
would  benefit  personally  from  an 
amendment  added  to  a  tax  bill  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
his  record  of  contributions  to  committee 
members. 


Gene  Miller,  reporter,  Miami  Herald 
and  Michael  O'Brien,  photographer. 
Miami  News,  head  a  list  of  w  inners  in  the 
8th  annual  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards. 

Miller  won  for  his  extraordinary 
coverage  of  the  unjust  incarceration  and 
eventual  release  of  Freddie  Pitts  and 
Wilbert  Lee.  The  Herald  was  also  cited 
for  its  commitment  to  the  Pitts-Lee  story 
which  consumed  in  excess  of  150  col¬ 
umns  of  space. 

O'Brien  won  for  his  photo-essay  enti¬ 
tled  “John  Madden:  His  Last  Days.” 

The  University  of  Virginia's  Cavalier 
Daily  won  a  first  place  award  for  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  complaints  of 
black  students  at  the  school. 

Tom  Pettit  of  NBC  News  was  named 
for  a  series  of  “Nightly  News”  reports 
on  food  stamps  and  Bob  Cain  and  Cath- 
leen  Gurley  of  WWVA  radio.  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  for  a  two-part  series  on  “The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  America.’’ 
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Richard  W.  Carpenter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin,  has  been  named 
general  manager.  He  will  continue  to 
serve  as  general  manager  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bulletin,  a  position  he  assumed 
last  Fall.  Carpenter  joined  the  Bulletin 
in  1  962  as  retail  advertising  manager, 
and  subsequently  served  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  advertising  director  and 
vicepresident/marketing.  In  June  of 
1975  he  assumed  responsibility  for  di¬ 
rection  of  the  circulation  operation,  as 
well  as  advertising,  promotion  and  re¬ 
search.  He  will  take  on  responsibilities 
of  developing  budget  and  operating 
plans. 


R  Garry  MrK)Rh — promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  display  advertising  sales  manager  of 
the  Capital  Newspapers  Group  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the /f //?««>•  (N.Y.)  r/mev-C/i/o/;  and 
Knickerbocker  News. 

Moore  joined  the  newspapers  in  196X  as 
a  display  advertising  salesman.  In  1975  he 
was  named  sales  coordinator  for  special 
sections  and  promotions. 

Mary  Jo  M(Pr>K — promoted  to  pay¬ 
master  of  Dayton  Newspapers.  Inc.,  re¬ 
placing  Robkri  Rckh.  w  ho  has  retired  fol¬ 
lowing  29  years  of  service  with  Dayton 
Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Tom  C.  Brown,  operations  manager  of 
the  .Montana  Standard  of  Butte,  named 
general  manager  of  the  Missoula  (Mont.) 
Missoulian  according  to  Li.oyd  G. 
S(  HKRMKR.  president  of  Lee  Enterprises, 
parent  company  of  both  newspapers. 
Brown  will  assist  Missoulian  publisher 
John  Talbot  in  general  administration  of 
the  morning  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Johnson,  former  police  beat  re¬ 
porter  and  city  desk  assistant  for  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  News — recently  promoted 
to  education  writer  for  the  evening 
newspaper. 
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news-people 


John  W  Klgiin  has  been  appointed 
Associated  Press  correspondent  in 
Spokane,  succeeding  Tony  Baker,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Seattle  as  sports 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Tki)  Schaltrs.  business  and  financial 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat — honored  as  the  "1976  Mis¬ 
souri  Small  Business  Advocate  of  the 
Year"  by  the  U.  S.  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration's  St.  Louis  District  office. 
Schafers  was  cited  for  articles  with  a 
theme  of  "Free  Enterprise  at  Work 
Here"  which  feature  businesses  found¬ 
ed.  developed,  and  prospering  in  St. 
Louis. 

5«e  *  * 

Mark  Mit  voy.  former  Boston  Globe 
writer — promoted  to  senior  editor  at 
Sports  Illustrated  Magazine.  New  York 

*  9^  * 

Grlg  J.  Lay — appointed  editor  of  the 
Hammond  (La.)  Sun,  a  Murray  News¬ 
paper.  He  has  left  the  Albuquerque  (NM) 
News,  where  he  was  managing  editor. 

:4c  :1c  3jc 

Tom  C.  Brown,  operations  manager  of 
the  .Montana  Standard  Butte — named 
general  manager  of  the  Missoula  (Mont.) 
.Missoulian.  Brown  was  educated  at  Ore¬ 
gon  State  University  and  received  his 
masters  degree  from  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University. 
He  was  previously  employed  by  Lee 
newspapers  at  Corvallis.  Oregon  and  Bil¬ 
lings.  Montana. 

*  *  * 

Emily  L.  Blt.i  has  joined  The  Island 
Packet,  Hilton  Head  Island.  S.C..  as 
editor,  succeeding  Ralph  Hilton  who  re¬ 
tired.  Mrs.  Bull  was  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard.  Also 
moving  to  the  newspaper  is  Bln  T. 
Banks,  former  circulation  manager  of  the 
Raleifih  News.  Banks  is  general  manager 
of  The  Island  Packet. 

*  *  * 

John  S.  Rlch.  manager  of  media  rela¬ 
tions  for  PPG  Industries.  Inc.. 
Pittsburgh — named  to  the  new  post  of 
manager  of  eastern  region  public  rela¬ 
tions.  headquartered  in  New  York  City. 
Before  joining  PPG  in  1968.  Ruch  had 
been  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  and  was  a  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  reporter  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  later  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
bureau. 

*  *  :|c 

Hlrbkrt  Dknfnblrg.  columnist  for  the 
Evening  and  Sunday  Philadelphia  Bidle- 
tin,  won  an  award  of  $250  in  an  annual 
journalism  competition  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association.  Denenberg 
was  honored  for  a  column.  “Osteopathic 
Medicine:  Another  Pathway  to  Health." 


John  T.  Shannon,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  (right),  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  business 
manager  Robert  H.  Hartmann,  and 
named  to  succeed  him  as  circulation 
director  is  Bruce  V.  Rubino.  Rubino  has 
been  circulation  manager  since  1972 
and  worked  at  the  Washington  Daily 
News  before  moving  to  Cleveland. 
Shannon  has  a  record  of  50  years  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Press,  holding  every  post 
in  the  circulation  department. 

Sandra  DfVirgilio.  staffer  for  the 
Harrishurfi  (Pa.)  Evening  News — 
presented  the  American  Health  Care  As¬ 
sociation’s  Presidential  Citation  by  the 
Health  Care  Facilities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  for  "distinguished  contri¬ 
butions  to  better  public  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  of  the 
facilities  which  care  for  them." 

*  *  ♦ 

Matthfw  Bassity.  New  York  Times 
News  Service — elected  president  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America.  Vice- 
presidents  elected  are:  Hfnry  Gfli  frman. 
former  United  Press  financial  reporter 
now'  a  partner  in  Bache  Halsey  Stuart: 
RrssFLL  Tornabfnf.  vicepresident  and 
25-year  veteran  of  NBC  News,  and 
Lawrence  Stessin.  syndicated  business 
writer.  Robin  Moorf.  author  and 
runner-up  for  president,  named  a  vice- 
president.  Literary  agent  Anita  Diamant 
Berke — elected  treasurer  and  Readers' 
Digest  consulting  editor  Gracf 
Naismith — elected  secretary. 

Retired  New  York  Times  correspon¬ 
dent  Sam  Poi'f  Brfwfr.  who  died  the 
week  of  the  election,  polled  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  governor  in  the  mail 
ballots. 

♦  *  * 

Ml'rifl  Dinsmorf.  "Accent  on 
People"  editor  of  the  Eureka,  (Calif.) 
Times-Standard — winner  of  a  special 
award  for  significant  achievement  from 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion.  The  award  recognizes  her  news¬ 
paper  columns'  "strong  advocacy  and 
coverage  of  historic  preservation." 
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Harland  M.  Henry,  retired  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  receives  congratula¬ 
tions  from  publisher  Joseph  B.  Ridder. 
Henry  was  honored  by  the  Northern 
California  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  for  distinguished  service  in 
promotion  of  newspaper  classified 
advertising. 


Jamis  I..  Grisso.  editor  and  general 
manager  Cmylord  (Mich.)  Herald 
Times — promoted  to  publisher.  Grisso 
has  served  as  editor  and  general  manager 
since  l%8.  The  Herald  Times  recently 
advanced  from  a  weekly  to  twice- 
weekly,  Tuesday-Friday. 

♦ 

Chari  (  s  A.  Birrs,  editor-general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hanford  (Conn.)  Times  since 
1974 — appointed  assistant  publisher. 
WiiiiAM  P.  PiKK.  managing  editor  since 
1974 — appointed  editor. 

*  *  * 

E.  Barii  ITT  Barm  s,  publisher.  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press — awarded  Bristol  Boys' 
Club  "dedicated  service"  plaque  citing 
service  to  the  organization  as  president 
and  a  director  for  37  years. 

*  ♦  * 

Piiii  Di  'TioN — appointed  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Sparks  News¬ 
papers  in  Southern  Alameda  County. 
California  including  the  Review.  Aiftns 
and  Tri-Valley  Herald.  Dutton  has  been 
classified  sales  manager  for  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  and  Daily  Enterprise. 

I  *  *  * 

Oi  l  A  Wai.ks  Brasc  h — to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  hontana  (Calif.)  Herald- 
News  to  direct  expanded  coverage  in  the 
areas  of  family,  women's  interest, 
entertainment  and  the  arts,  religion. 

i  fotxl.  gardening,  and  features.  She  will 

also  write  a  twice-weekly  humor  column. 
Brasch  was  formerly  editor  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Iowan.  Cedar  Falls  and  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  staffs  of  the  Cedar  Tails  {\owa)  Daily 
Reeord  and  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily 
Courier. 
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Jamis  Rhston,  Pulitzer  Prize 
columnist — named  the  University  of 
Missouri's  third  Thomas  Jefferson  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Visiting  Professor.  He  will 
address  the  annual  Jefferson  Club  dinner 
May  I4  at  the  Ramada  Inn  in  Columbia. 

*  ♦  * 

Jamfs  Storfy  hi — named  general 
manager  the  Times-Giiide.  Knight- 
Ridder's  twice-weekly  in  Coral  Gables. 
Florida.  He  was  promoted  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer-News  and  replaces 
John  Suc.o,  who  is  returning  to  daily 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Robfrt  Skinnfr — named  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper  Fund,  Prince¬ 
ton.  N.J.  He  has  been  assistant  to  the 
director  and  will  continue  to  edit  the 
monthly  newsletter  and  coordinate  the 
career  information  program. 

*  ♦  * 

EnwARD  L.  Bfrnays.  veteran  publicist 
now'  living  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Lincoln  Award  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America.  New  Eng¬ 
land  chapter,  at  a  Boston  dinner  in  his 
honor.  Bernays  is  president  of  the  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays  Eoundation.  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Kfith  I.  Thomsfn — named  regional 
editor  the  Dninth  News-Tribune.  He 
joined  the  staff  in  1972  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  and  for  two  years  has 
specialized  in  area  news. 

*  *  * 

Lff  Canning,  assistant  to  the 
publisher — named  promotion  and  public 
service  director  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Canning  was 
executive  editor  of  the  Star  before  being 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  1975.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Minneapolis  newspapers  since  1958. 

*  *  ♦ 

Norman  Manning,  formerly  managing 
editor.  Gnymon  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald — 
named  editor,  Blaekwell  (Okla.) 
./onrnal-Tribnne. 

*  *  * 

Ray  W.  Johnston — to  general  manager 
of  Meredith  Newspapers,  which  includes 
the  Hicks-Deal  and  Herald  American  di¬ 
visions  in  Los  Angeles.  Johnston  joined 
Meredith  Corporation  in  June  of  1975  as 
national  advertising  manager.  He  has 
been  director  of  marketing  for  both 
groups  of  newspapers.  Johnston  was 
with  Ridder  Publications  for  25  years. 

*  ♦  * 

John  E.  Gi  i.i  ftt — named  director  of 
public  relations  for  Noland  Company,  a 
wholesale  distributor  of  mechanical 
equipment  to  the  building  trades  head¬ 
quarter  in  Newport  News,  Va.  Gullett  was 
a  reporter  and  copy  editor  for  nearly  six 
years  with  the  Tampa  (Ela.)  Tribune  be¬ 
fore  entering  public  relations  in  1969. 


Jacques  G.  Francoeur,  president  of 
UniMedia  Inc.,  Montreal,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  represents  over  100  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  coast  to  coast.  Fran¬ 
coeur  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Canadian  Press,  the 
International  Press  Institute,  in  Zurich, 
and  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
Commonwealth  Press  Union.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Quebec 
Dailies'  Association  and  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Canadian  Execu¬ 
tive  Service  Overseas. 


Kfndaff  M.  Wafface — appointed 
managing  editor.  Lowell  (Mass.)  San, 
succeeding  Richard  P.  Taffe,  retired. 
Wallace  is  youngest  managing  editor  in 
the  newspaper's  nearly  lOO-year  history. 
*  *  * 

Affrfd  B.  G.  Edmonds,  managing 
editor.  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Transcript — resigned,  effective  April  30, 
citing  personal  reasons.  He  joined  the 
afternoon  daily  two  years  ago  after  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times. 


Donafd  P.  Dfrochfr — named  a  vice- 
president  of  Kenneth  Drake  Associates, 
Inc..  Detroit-based  public  relations  firm. 
He  has  been  with  the  firm  since  1974.  After 
graduating  from  Wayne  State  University 
in  1970.  he  co-founded  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Traverse  City.  Michigan. 
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C]i€M>siiig  a 
Fliototypesettei*? 

Answer  these  questions: 

1.  WTiat  is  the  photoU'pesetter’s  reputation  for  reliability*? 

Does  it  have  a  good  operating/performance  track  record? 

2.  How  about  quality  in  all  point  sizes?  Or  do  you  lose  quality  in 
larger  sizes?  Or  when  mixing  betw^een  light  and  bold  t\pes? 

3.  Can  you  get  the  point  sizes  you  need?  Or  are  you  locked  into 
sizes  that  you  cannot  use? 

4.  Is  there  a  proven  typographic  program  in  use?  Tested  by  over 
2,200  users? 

5.  Is  reverse  leading  standard  and  proven  by  over  four  years 
of  industry^  use? 

6.  Does  the  phototypesetter  have  over  1,000  unique  typefaces 
designed  exclusively  for  phototypography? 

7.  Can  you  do  typographic  refinements  ( letterspacing,  kerning,  etc. ) 
in  the  equivalent  of  a  72-unit  system? 

8.  Are  there  108-characters  per  font  segment  to  reduce  keystrokes 
and  look-up  of  pi  characters? 

9.  Is  there  total  exposure  control  for  optimum  quality  at  all  point  sizes? 

1 0.  WTiat  are  its  average  maintenance/ operating  costs? 

When  you  get  the  answers ... 

youH  buy  the  Dymo  Pacesetter! 


Dymo  Graphic  Systems,  355  Middlesex  Are.,  Wilmington,  MA.  01887;Tel.  (617)933-7000 


Ad  set  in  Dymo  Graphic  Systems  'Tlflany"  series. 


“See  US  at  ANPA  Show,  June  5-10  Las  Vegas,  Booth  #1134” 


Ub 


( 


Editor  &  Publisher’s 

CONFERENCE  PLANNING  ISSUE 


The  4Sth  Annual  ANPA/Research  In¬ 
stitute's  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Las 
Vegas  Convention  Center.  June  5-10. 
Las  Vegas.  Nevada. 

This  third  ANPA/Rl  “Conference 
Planning  Issue"  is  designed  specifically 
by  EnrroR  &  Pi  hi  ishi  r  for  the  many 
newspaper  executives  and  production 
managers  who  will  attend  the  June  Con¬ 
ference. 

Front-end  electronic  systems  have 
over  the  past  year  been  installed  and 
purchased  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  in¬ 
dustry  is  now  posed  to  witness  the  test¬ 
ing.  installation  and  implementation  of 
various  full  page  pagination  systems  to 
be  interfaced  with  existing  copy  proces¬ 
sing  systems.  In  this  allegro  transition 
period,  executives  at  the  Conference  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
momentum  of  the  modular  elements  of 
the  technology  and  prepare  time  tables 
for  the  integration  of  the  remaining  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  drive  toward  "The  Total 
Systems  Approach." 
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‘Systems  to  Satellites’  theme 
for  Las  Vegas  conference 

HORIZON  *76:  SYSTEMS  TO  The  RI  management  group  at  Easton 


SATELLITES  is  the  theme  for  the  4Sth 
Annual  ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  opening  June  5  at  Las 
Vegas.  Nevada. 

Peter  P.  Romano,  director  prixluction 
department.  ANPA/RI  said  in  advance  of 
the  session.  “The  Conference  program 
has  been  designed  to  offer  and  open  up 
new  horizons  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 
It  will  include  reports  of  the  latest  sys¬ 
tems  being  used  by  progressive  news¬ 
papers  tixiay  and  will  delve  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  operations.  The  tradi¬ 
tional.  candid,  and  uncompromising 
workshop  sessions  will  be  included;  and 
this  year  the  Rl  will  offer  a  highly  topical 
session  dealing  with  Newsprint 
Economics.  By  popular  demand,  the 
Editorial-Newsroom  Symposium  V  will 
once  again  provide  a  provocative  and  in¬ 
formative  session  arranged  by  editors  for 
editors.*' 

The  Newsprint  Economics  session, 
one  of  the  five  concurrent  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  on  Wednesday.  June  9.  will  have 
formal  presentations  lasting  45  minutes 
and  then  the  program  will  have  45  min¬ 
utes  devoted  to  an  informal  question 
and  answer  format. 


prompted  the  new  session  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  ANPA  Rl  Production 
Management  Committee  that  the  session 
discuss  the  future  impact  of  synthetic 
paper.  Also  on  the  Newsprint 
Economics  agenda  are  such  items  as: 
newsprint  contract  problems;  re-cycled 
newsprint;  the  Canadian  and  IJ.S.  news¬ 
print  scene;  newsprint  quality:  whole 
tree  and  new  woods  problems. 

Chairman  of  the  session  w  ill  be  Walter 
E.  Mattson,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  New  York  Timex.  Four  other  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  involved  in  newsprint 
operations  are  panel  members.  They 
are  Gene  Me  David,  vicepresident /op¬ 
erations.  Houston  (Texas)  CItroniele: 
John  Sacchia.  national  production  man¬ 
ager.  Hearst  Newspapers:  Dr.  Burnett 
M.  Thall.  senior  vicepresident.  Toronto 
(Ontario)  Star:  and  Gerald  W.  Estes, 
vicepresident  Newspaper  Division. 
Media  General.  Inc. 

The  June  10.  Thursday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  will  feature  a  live  demonstration  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  communications 
satellite  system  with  transmission  of  a 
four  page  newspaper  from  their 
Chicopee.  Mass.,  plant  to  an  orbiting 


Mk  Publisher 


Would  you  be  interested  in. 

•  Extending  the  production  life  of  your  press? 

•  Increasing  copies  per  hour  to  your  dock? 
Beach  offers  seven  different  SADDLE  models 
to  accomplish  the  job. 

Call  collect  to  Mr.  Al  Rosene  for  information. 


15602  Container  Lane  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92649  (213)  598  5548  (714)  898  5515 


Exhibit  Hours: 

Saturday  June  5  II  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
Sunday  June  6  II  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
Monday  June  7  12  noon  to  5:30  P.M. 
Tuesday  June  8  12  noon  to  5:30  P.M. 
Wednesday  June  9  12  noon  to  5:30  P.M. 

satellite  and  then  back  to  an  earth-station 
located  on-site  at  the  Las  Vegas  Conven¬ 
tion  Center. 

William  Dunn,  business  manager  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  will  talk  to  the 
attendees  on.  “Close-Up;  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  Satellite.**  Dunn  will  give 
a  step-by-step  explanation  on  the  ABCs 
of  satellites  and  satellite  communication 
techniques. 

The  Thursday  program  will  include 
discussions  on  other  major  technological 
advances,  namely  an  on-line  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times  Information 
Bank,  a  page  assembly  terminal,  a  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  system,  an  electronic 
process  camera  and  a  news-wire  on  de¬ 
mand  system. 

Speakers  for  the  “Satellite  and 
Beyond**  session,  include  Robert  G. 
Marbut.  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers;  Gean 
Holden,  production  project  engineer  of 
the  Los  Aiif’eles  Times:  and  Peter  P. 
Romano,  director,  production  depart¬ 
ment  ANPA/RI. 

.\rt  of  Belly  Dancing 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  latest 
technological  presentations  at  the  Con¬ 
ference.  the  Ladies  of  the  Printing  Indus¬ 
try.  with  Betty  McDavid.  president  and 
presiding,  will  present  a  “First  non¬ 
technical  demonstration.**  sans  males,  of 
“The  Art  of  Belly  Dancing.**  For  those 
women  who  want  to  learn  all  of  the 
nuances  and  secrets  of  this  exotic  Mid- 
Eastern  art.  the  place  to  be  is  the  Las 
Vegas  Hilton,  on  the  morning  of  June  9th 
(Wednesday)  at  I0;{)()  a.m. 

The  women  have  also  arranged  for  a 
full  program  during  the  Conference  in¬ 
cluding  a  tour  Tuesday  morning  of  the 
Hoover  Dam  and  a  talk  on  Monday 
morning  by  F'dward  H.  Owen,  consul¬ 
tant.  entitled.  “An  Amusing  History  of 
Printing.** 

On  Sunday  the  women  are  sponsoring 
(husbands  invited)  a  deluxe  air  tour  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  Hoover  Dam  and 
the  Grand  Canyon.  Air  passengers  will 
sip  champagne  while  hearing  a  fully  nar¬ 
rated  description  of  the  lands  below  .  The 
air  tour  will  cover  425  miles  and  take 
approximately  V/i  hours  from  Hotel  to 
Hotel  for  a  cost  of  $50. (K)  per  person. 
Preregistration  must  take  place  no  later 
than  Thursday.  May  27. 

“How  to  pack  for  l,as  Vegas.**  a  dis¬ 
semination  from  the  Las  Vegas  News 
Bureau,  alerts  visitors  about  the  June 
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We’re  glad  that  wishes  don’t  always  come  true.  Just  six  months  after  first  deliveries  of  the 
APS-5,  it’s  establishing  new  standards  for  the  industry.  To  find  out  what  it  can  do  for  you, 
contact  us  today. 


AUTOLOGIC,  IIMCORPORATEO 


1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.  Newbury  Park.  California  91320  (805)  498-9611 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M  /  F 


(213)  889-7400 


Our 


•  Was  slower  (it’s  fast). 

•  Had  less  quality  (it’s  precision-built). 

•  Had  no  stand-alone  composition 
(it  does). 

•  Had  less  font  availability  (it  has  as  much 
as  our  APS-4). 

•  Had  fewer  size  ranges  (it  has  as  many  as 
our  APS-4). 


•  Had  less  versatility  (it’s  very  versatile). 

•  Had  no  borders  or  logotypes  (it  has 
them,  like  our  APS-4). 

•  Had  no  custom  font  services  (it  does). 

•  Was  less  reliable  (it  has  two 
moving  parts). 

•  Cost  more  (it’s  priced  right). 


Exhibitor  listing 
for  Las  Vegas 
ANPA/RI  show 

ACTI  CAMERA 

BOOTH  908 

ADDRESSOGRAPH- 

MULTIGRAPH 

BOOTH  104 

ADVANCED 

KEYBOARDING 

BOOTH  806 

FIRST  SHOWING:  ACES-Automated 
Cost  Estimating  System;  CONTEXT- 
Electronic  Library  for  Newspapers. 

Exhibiting:  On-site  training  programs 
for  OCR-VDT  tape  perforation;  On-site 
training  programs  for  Cold-Type  mark¬ 
up. 

ALPHATYPE 

BOOTH  908 

Exhibiting:  Alpha  Comp  direct  input 
phototypesetter:  KeyCorp  photo 

typesetting;  Keyboards  and  systems; 
FDTS-Floppy  disk  typesetter  system; 
Key  Il-editing  keyboards;  Key  Ill- 
counting  keyboards;  Multi-Set  III  com¬ 
puter  typesetting  system. 

AMCOMP 

BOOTH  1734 


APPLIED  LEARNING 

BOOTH  838 

FIRST  SHOWING:  LEARNterm  H 
2200-Revolutionary  systems  perfor¬ 
mance  builder  for  users  of  Harris  2200 
VDT  display  ad  layout  systems. 

Exhibiting:  Training  programs  for: 
front-end  systems  in  the  newsrooms  and 
classified  phone  rooms;  upgrading  exist¬ 
ing  skills  or  learning  new  ones  in  the 
composing  room;  improving  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  OCR,  CRT  and  VDT  systems 
in  newspapers  of  all  sizes;  On-site  in¬ 
struction,  audio-visual  training  and  prog¬ 
rammed  instruction  methcxis. 


THE  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 

BOOTH  234 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Communication 
Project. 

Exhibiting:  AP  DATASTREAM 
(High-Speed  News  Transmission):  AP 
Laserphoto  (Photo  Receiver). 


AT&T 

BOOTH  1440 


AUTOLOGIC 

BOOTH  204 

Exhibiting:  Two  APS-I8  File  Man¬ 
agement  and  Composition  Systems;  Two 
APS-21  Text  Editing  Systems;  Three 
APS-5  CRT  Phototypesetting  Systems; 
One  APS-22  Interactive  Graphic  Display 
Terminal  System  (Ad  and  Page  Make¬ 
up). 


WANT  TO  .  .  . 

•  move  back  deadline  time? 

•  capture  the  “original  keystroke”? 

•  have  the  newspaperman’s  best 
traveling  companion? 


•  save  costs  from  Washington,  D.C.  or  other  bureaus? 


•  have  on-the-spot  coverage  of  Olympics,  political 
conventions,  or  other  special  events? 


TELERAM 

COMMUNICATIONS 

CORPORATION 


LEASE  OR  BUY 

P-1800  PORTABLE/BUREAU  TERMINAL 

See  us  at  the  ANPA/RI  Convention, 

Las  Vegas/Booth  814 


1032  Mamaroneck  A>/enue  •  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.  10543  •  (914)  698-7789 


E&P  to  award 
plaques  for 
ANPA/RI  exhibits 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  present 
awards  for  the  best  exhibits  at  the 
ANPA/RFs  48th  annual  Production 
Management  Conference,  to  be  held 
June  5-9  in  the  Convention  Center  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two  Honora¬ 
ble  Mention  Certificates  will  be  awarded 
in  each  of  three  exhibit  categories. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  island 
exhibits  of  l.(XK)  square  feet  and  over; 
for  island  booths  of  900  square  feet  and 
less;  and  for  non-island  booths. 

The  competition  will  be  Judged  by  a 
panel  of  newspaper  publishers  selected 
by  ANPA/RI  executives.  Judging  of  dis¬ 
plays  will  be  based  on  general  appear¬ 
ance,  originality,  product  presentation 
and  demonstration,  exhibit  personnel, 
lighting  and  effects,  literature  distri¬ 
bution  and  other  factors. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  during 
the  Conference  sessions,  on  Tuesday, 
June  8,  and  will  be  announced  in  Editor 
&  PiBi  isHKRs  Production  Management 
Post-Conference  Issue,  published  June 
12,  and  will  include  photographs  of  the 
winning  exhibits. 


AUTOMIX  KEYBOARDS 

BOOTH  1512 

AZOPLATE 

BOOTH  444 

FIRST  SHOWING:  ELFOMATIC 
Electrostatic  Platemaking  System,  de¬ 
signed  expressly  for  offset  newspapers. 
System  includes  camera  and  processor 
modules. 

Exhibiting:  NAPS  pre-plate  color 
proofing  overlay  film  system  for  negative 
separations. 
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We  make  house  calls. 


Have  you  noticed  how  most  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers  can  always  find  you  a 
salesman,  but  never  answer  the  phone 
in  the  service  department?  AKI  has. 

That's  why  AKI  has  more  applica¬ 
tions  and  software  design  engineers, 
interface  experts,  installation  special¬ 
ists,  and  service  personnel  than  they 
have  salesmen. 

AKI  built  its  reputation  on  case  by 
case  solutions  to  printing  problems. 


Times  and  systems  have  changed  but 
AKI  is  still  the  leader  in  production 
versatility. 

The  result  of  AKI  s  experience  is  a 
full  line  of  the  most  versatile  input/edit 
systems  in  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
and  the  expertise  to  make  those 
products  work  for  you.  So,  when  AKI 
sells  you  a  good  idea,  you  know  they'll 
deliver  all  the  assistance  you'll  need  to 
make  that  idea  work  for  you. 


For  the  best  service  and  advice  in 
the  graphic  arts  industry,  contact 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  4200  150th 
N.E.,  Redmond,  WA  98052  or  call  us 
anytime  at  206-885-8801. 


AKI  puts  it  all  together 


BALDWIN- 

GEGENHEIMER 

BOOTH  134 

Exhibiting:  Mcxlel  220  Automix  foun¬ 
tain  solution  mixer  and  Model  640  Cir¬ 
culating  water  level  unit  for  DiLitho  sys¬ 
tems;  Cooksey  line  of  web  break 
protection/detection  systems;  Count- 
O-Veyor  1 08  counter  stacker  system. 

BEACH  MFG. 

BOOTH  1542 

FIRST  SHOVMNC,:  Beach  Autoplate 
for  Offset  and/or  DiLitho  Offset  equip¬ 
ment. 


Exhibiting:  Various  types  (8)  of  press 
saddles;  Supporting  equipment  for  direct 
printing  plates. 

BERKEY  TECHNICAL 

BOOTH  140 

EIRST  SHOWING:  BERKEY 
Platemaker.  the  33"  x  43"  vacuum  printer 
models  2KW  or  5KW  with  ADDALUX 
light  source;  Quad-Integrator  with  solid 
state  light  integrators. 

Exhibiting:  Vacuum  printer  24  x  28 
Model  2KW.  Graphic  Master  Enlarger 
System,  with  6KW  Diffusion  Head; 
ADDALUX  5KW  Stand  Mounted;  AS- 
CORLUX  pulsed  xenon  camera  light 


system;  BTC  heavy  duty,  low  cost  Eilm 
Punch. 


BERNARD  SOEP 

BOOTH  164 

EIRST  SHOWING:  Total  space 
analysis,  space  planning  and  interior  de¬ 
sign  for  the  up  front  electronic  publishing 
system.  Practical,  cost  effective  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problems  of  pre-press  auto¬ 
mation  as  they  relate  to  space  use. 
human  engineering,  energy,  environment 
and  budget. 


BERTHOLD  PHOTOTYPE 

BOOTH  1780 


B.  H.  BUNN 

BOOTH  228 

Exhibiting:  Package  Tying  Machines; 
Strapping  Machines;  Flexible  Con¬ 
veyors;  Strapping  Supplies;  Twine 
Supplies. 


BURGESS  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTS— 3  M  CO. 

BOOTH  240 

Exhibiting;  Pyrofax  System;  Burgess 
Mats;  Spherekote  press  packings. 

CAMEX 

BOOTH  1302 

FIRST  SHOWING:  CAMEX  135  sys¬ 
tem. 


CANON,  USA 

BOOTH  263 


F'xhibiting:  Model  1824  Plain  paper 
copier;  Model  L  7  Plain  paper  copier;  NP 
5000  Plain  paper  copier;  related  supplies. 


C.D.A.  SALES 
&  SNOOK 

BOOTH  1448 


CHEMCO 

PHOTOPRODUCTS 

BOOTH  1224 
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BASICALLY  DESIGNED  .  .  . 


BASICALLY  AFFORDABLE. 


THE  IMSaaO  COMPENSATING  STACKER 


DESIGNED  FOR  A  COST-CONSCIOUS  ECONOMY.  THE 
STACKER  THAT  IS  PRICED  RIGHT  -  TO  HELP  YOU  MAKE  A 
BUNDLE  -  IN  FACT,  MORE  THAN  60  A  MINUTE.  LIFETIME 
SOLID-STATE  ELECTRONICS  WITH  OPTIONAL  PROGRAM¬ 
MING.  FOR  A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  THE  AFFORDABLE  -  CALL 
OR  WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  A1206. 

9780  N  W.  79th  AVENUE  •  HIALEAH  GARDENS,  FL  33016  •  TELEPHONE  (305)  823 4000  *  TELEX  51  9408 
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<•«.  P.«er  II  Diftusiiin  Transfer 

with  LogE  LD  24  AQ  for  Saves  Ti 

Rapid  Access  Processing 


AIR  CAN 
BE  CLEAN 


Sifver 


National  Offset 


Just  ¥rtiat  you  virauited. 
A  faster  ¥ray  to  ^  from 
here  to  here. 


Spartan  III  and  Pakolith  CHKMCHROMK  COIaOR 
Produce  Quality  Negatives  PR(>()KIN(i  MATKRIAL 


Saves  Time  and  Custs 


Power  Matic  T-6S 

Table  Top  Processor 


Spartan  III  and  Pakolith  CHEMCHROME  COIaOR 
Produce  Quality  Negatives  PROOFING  MATERIAI 


A  faster  way  from  newsroom-to- 
mailroom  has  always  been  the  goal  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

With  the  advent  of  computerized 
typesetting  systems,  newspapers  sought  a  faster 
way  to  convert  full-page  composition  to  film. 
Today  more  than  100  newspapers  have  installed 
News- Pager  cameras. 

With  a  News-Pager,  once  the  copyboard 
is  loaded  and  released,  film  is  automatically 
dispensed,  cut,  exposed,  and  transported  to  the 
film  processor.  Your  operator  can  turn  out  up  to 
three  full-page  negatives  a  minute  without 
moving  from  the  copyboard  controls.  That 


matches  the  output  of  three  sheet-fed  cameras. 

The  page  negatives  produced  require 
no  stripping,  cutting,  or  handling.  Thanks  to 
News-Pager's  unique  8-lamp  circular  lighting 
system,  shadows  created  by  paste-up  lines  are 
virtually  eliminated.  Not  just  fast,  but  economical 
too.  The  News-Pager  uses  400- foot  rolls  of  film  up 
to  24"  wide.  Because  of  Chemco's  proven  film 
dispensing  and  transport  system,  film  waste  is 
practically  eliminated. 

The  News-Pager  is  available  in  two 
models.  News-Pager  1,  an  in-line  camera  for 
producing  negatives  for  offset,  and  News-Pager 
n,  a  right-angle  camera  for  letter-press  and 
Di-Litno  work. 

For  more  information  on 
Chemco's  News-Pager,  contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Conmany,  Division  of  Powers 
Chemco  Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 

New  York  11542. 


BOOTH  328 

FIRST  SHOWING:  CSI  System  11/70: 
CSI-I03  Visual  Display  teiminal;  CSl- 
104  Visual  Display  terminal. 

Exhibiting:  CSI  24  32  Production  Con¬ 
trol  system. 

COMPUGRAPHIC 

BOOTH  404 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Cniscan  W/DEK- 
Direct  Entry  Keyboard. 

Exhibiting:  Unitied  Composing  Sys¬ 
tem  (complete  composition  system); 
VideoSetter  Universal  with  VideoSetter 
series:  Low-Cost  composing  systems; 
PhotiKomposition  accessories. 


STOP 

LOOK& 

DECIDE 

before  your  newspaper  purchases  a  total 
systems  approach  for  your  Di-Lithd'operation. 
Fincj  Out  Why 
The  Orlancfo  Sentinel-Star 
an(j 

The  Dayton  Journal  HeraltJ  ancj  News 
PurchaseiJ  the 

K  &  F  Cylinder  Mounted  Plate  Lock-Up  System 

for  their  Di-Litho*operation. 

Also  inquire  about  the  new  cylinder  mounted 
plate  lock-up  system  developed  for  Merigraph® 
mylar  backed  plates. 

Join  the  growing  number  of  newspapers  who 
have  decided  that  K  &  F  offers  the  best  plate 
lock-up  system  and  auxiliary  equipment 
for  all  types  of  printing  plates. 

Call  K  &  F  800-348-2514  for  information 
concerning  a  no  obligation  test  of  the  K  &  F 
cylinder  mounted  plate  lock-up  system. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SADDLES  AVAILABLE 

K&FMFCL,Ca 

1 2633  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  DR. 
GRANGER,  IND.  46530 


CHESHIRE— 

A  XEROX  CO. 

BOOTH  1754 

CITY  LITHOPLATE 

BOOTH  501 

COMBINED  SERVICES 

BOOTH  160 

COMPOSITION 

SYSTEMS 


COMPUSCAN 

BOOTH  418 

FIRST  SHOWING:  High  Volume  Start 
System — twelve-tube  (VDT)  editorial, 
classified,  and  typesetting  system  with 
multiple  wire  service  input. 

Flxhibiting:  Basic  Start  System — one/ 
two.  tube,  floppy  disc  system  on/line 
with  Alpha  Allscan  Optical  Page  Reader 
and  wire  service  input. 

COMPUTYPE 

BOOTH  260 

Exhibiting:  CompuEdit  VDTs;  Com- 
puStor  System;  Model  120/140  Inter¬ 
faces. 

I  CONSOLIDATED 
INTERNATIONAL 

BOOTH  966 

CONTINENTAL  COLOR 

BOOTH  1756 

Exhibiting:  CS-I  Color  Separation 
System  for  transparencies;  CS-IR  Color 
Separation  Computer  for  reflective  copy; 
Digital  Darkroom  timers. 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

DENVER 

BOOTH  1678 

EIRST  SHOWINT;:  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Systems. 

F'xhihiting:  Mailroom  Systems;  Roll 
Handling  Systems. 

CYPACK  SYSTEMS 

BOOTH  560 

DAHLGREN 

;  BOOTH  1278 

Exhibiting:  A  direct  lithography  con¬ 
version  with  3-color  process,  de¬ 
monstrated  “live"  on  a  Goss  Universal 
press. 

DATALOGICS 

BOOTH  842 

FIRST  SHOWINTJ:  DRAFT-8  News¬ 
paper  text  editing  system; 
DATACOMP-text  edit,  typesett.  pagina¬ 
tion  and  page  make-up  system. 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
I  CORP. 

BOOTH  1548 

FIRST  SHOWING:  DECedit  System; 
VT  61/t  terminal;  VT  71/t  terminal. 

F^xhibiting:  DECwire;  TABS-8;  DEl- 
Cset  StKM):  TYPEset-ll:  VT  20/b  termi¬ 
nal. 
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(Shp  ulaupka  Satlu  fflaniJal 


THE  SMITH  RPM  CORPORATION 
DAMPENER  SYSTEM  INSTALLED 


THE  SMITH  DAMPENER 
in  the 

TOPEKA  CAPITAL-JOURNAL 
Ed  Roe,  Production  Mgr. 


Early  in  1975  the  Capital-Journal 
decided  to  change  from  the  use  of 
NAPP  plates  to  a  Di-Litho  system. 
A  team  of  4,  consisting  of  the  day 
press  foreman,  night  press  foreman, 
machinist  and  the  Production  Man¬ 
ager  traveled  to  see  the  many  systems 
available.  There  were  seven  impor¬ 
tant  features  we  decided  were  nec¬ 
essary  in  a  Di-Litho  system. 

1.  Little  or  no  increase  in  paper 
waste. 

2.  Quality  to  match  or  surpass  our 
present  NAPP  system. 

3.  Fast  start  after  the  starter  page 
is  sent  to  the  press  room. 

4.  Proper  balance  of  water  and 
ink  to  every  area  of  the  plate. 

5.  All  around  ease  of  operation. 

6.  As  little  press  preparation  and 
clean  up  as  possible. 

7.  No  water  damage  to  the  press, 
particularly  the  roller  bearings. 

In  talking  to  Gary  Smith  and  read¬ 
ing  the  literature  of  the  Smith  Damp¬ 
ener,  manufactured  in  Lenexa,  Ks., 
we  believed  that  they  could  meet  our 
requirements  where  the  other  systems 
we  observed  could  not. 

After  observing  test  runs  on  a 
small  press  in  the  Smith  plant,  we 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Smith  to  be  their  test  site  for  news¬ 
paper  application. 

On  March  26,  1976,  Smith  RPM 
Corp.  completed  the  installation  of 
the  dampeners  on  one  unit  of  our 
Goss  Mark  11.  They  ran  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  copies  to  make  final  adjust¬ 
ments.  On  March  30,  we  made  our 


first  press  run.  We  had  planned  to 
have  a  back  up  unit  of  NAPP  plates, 
but  our  test  on  the  26th  proved 
more  than  sufficient.  We  decided  it 
was  unnecessary.  Within  minutes  we 
were  producing  quality  papers.  The 
unit  has  been  running  every  day  since, 
on  the  journal  with  30,000  circula¬ 
tion,  the  Capital  with  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  Capper’s  Weekly  with 
433,000  circulation.  (4  plates  on  the 
press).  There  has  been  no  lint  or 
water  problem. 

1.  On  the  Mark  II  Press,  we  have 
electrical  controls  to  turn  on 
the  ink  fountains,  and  the  water 
is  wired  automatically  to  come 
on  and  purge  at  the  same  time. 
The  pages  are  cleaned  up  after 
3  papers.  The  paper  waste  is 
very  little  over  Stereo  or  NAPP. 
Our  paper  waste  in  Topeka  had 
been  running  1.6%. 

2.  The  Di-Litho  system  proves 
superior  to  NAPP  in  all  areas 
except  half-tones.  They  are 
gradually  improving  as  the 
platemaking  department  makes 
changes  in  the  veloxes.  We  are 
using  a  65  line  screen  with  a 
20%  shadow  dot  and  20%  high¬ 
light  dot,  and  plan  to  try  55, 
75  and  85  line  screen. 

3.  We  have  not  been  delayed  in 
starting  the  press  by  Di-Litho. 
We  are  sending  quality  papers 
to  the  mail  room  in  3  to  5 
minutes  after  the  starter  arrives 
in  the  press  room. 

4.  The  Smith  Dampener  has  22 
nozzles,  each  with  its  own  con¬ 
trol,  giving  absolute  control  of 
water  to  every  area  of  the  page. 
This  oscillates  to  give  even 
coverage  of  water. 

5.  The  water  control  is  synchro¬ 
nized  with  the  controls  of  the 
press,  even  the  purge,  so  the 
pressmen  have  nothing  to  do 
but  fine  tune  the  water  after 
the  press  starts. 


6.  There  are  no  pans  to  clean, 
rollers  to  set,  in  fact  no  extra 
work  before  or  after  press  run. 

7.  All  the  water  is  going  to  the 
plate.  There  is  no  water  on 
the  ends  of  the  plate  cylinders 
or  rollers  after  a  run. 

The  Offset  plates  saves  approxi¬ 
mately  10  minutes  between  com¬ 
posing  and  press  start. 

COPPER  COATING: 

The  drums  were  taken  out  of  the 
press,  cut  down  .015,  and  built  up 
with  .015  copper. 

PLATES:  WESTERN  FRONT  PAGE 
We  chose  the  30C  Western  Litho- 
plater  and  32”  Western  Lithocoater. 
The  plate  is  a  .009  Western  Front 
Page,  1414x23  7/16.  We  are  using 
Western  Coating,  Western  AGE  and 
Western  Black  Diamond  Developer. 
Our  longest  press  run  has  been 
115,000  impressions  and  we  have 
seen  no  visible  wear  on  the  plates. 
Our  impression  is  set  at  .009. 

SADDLES:  BEACH 

Our  saddles  come  from  Beach  and 
are  all  double  truck  saddles. 
14  3/16x23  7/16;.433‘/i. 

BLANKETS: 

We  started  with  a  2  piece  blanket: 
.063  guage  on  the  top  blanket  and 
.075  guage  on  the  bottom.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  top  blanket  was  too 
smooth  so  we  changed  to  a  mat 
finish  top  blanket. 

ROLLERS: 

The  only  rollers  that  were  changed 
were  form  rollers.  We  put  in  new  30 
durometer  rollers.  The  rollers  are 
set  3/8”  to  the  ink  drum  and  7/16” 
to  the  plate. 

WATER: 

We  are  using  approximately  5  gal. 
per  hour  per  dampener.  This  is 
approximately  one-half  the  rate  of 
consumption  of  other  dampener 
systems  we  viewed. 

/Vlkaline  fountain  solution  used. 


ACT  NOW,  WRITE  OR  CALL  AND  LET  US  SHOW  YOU 
HOW  THE  PROVEN  SMITH  DAMPENER  CAN  BECOME 
A  PART  OF  YOUR  DIRECT  LITHO  CONVERSION. 


DI-LITHO  IS  REOISTkRED  'TRADEMARK  OF  ANPA  Rl 


PHONE  (913)888-0635 


rpm  corporation 


ROIARY  PliINTiNG  MACMINEKY 


TELEX:  42516 

P  0.  BOX  5542 

14601  WEST99TH  STREET 

LENEXA.  KANSAS  66215 
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DIRECT  IMAGE 

BOOTH  1360 

Exhibiting:  Diamond  Qiiick-Relcasc 
offset  press  blankets;  Double  Diamond 
Quick-Release  compressible  offset  blan¬ 
kets;  Duo-Life  Molleton  covers;  Seam¬ 
less  dampening  covers;  Automatic  film 
processors;  Automatic  phototypesetting 
paper  and  tllm  processor;  DlCO-Liner 
HS-l  Headline  typesetter;  Screen  tints; 
Designer  Screen  tints;  Pressroom  chemi¬ 
cals;  DiMask  masking  sheets;  Automatic 
film  dryer. 

DIXIE  TYPE  &  SUPPLY 

BOOTH  1740 

DOUG  MORRIS 

BOOTH  1778 

DOW  JONES 

BOOTH  1002 

DUPONT 

BOOTH  1534 

DUROLITH 

BOOTH  542 


DYMO  GRAPHIC 
SYSTEMS 

BOOTH  1134 

FIRST  SHOWINC;:  LASER  COM¬ 
POSER  Model  DEC- 1000.  demonstrat¬ 
ing  full  page  output  on  plate  ready  nega- 
tives;  Editing  Terminal  CPS-51; 
Software  package  REV  IV  for  complete 
newspaper  control  of  editorial,  classified 
and  display  copy  including  queues,  and 
diiectories.  Business  Systems  Package 
(BPS-SOO)  for  Dymo  Data  Processing 
System;  System  lOO-Multi-unit.  multi¬ 
task  low  cost  system;  Editing  lerminals 
with  counting  capability-Model  30/8. 
Model  30/16.  Model  32;  Phototypesetters 
Model  Mark  IV  and  Mark  V  of  Paceset¬ 
ter  line. 

Exhibiting:  CPS  system  with  separate 
editorial,  classified  and  display  depart¬ 
ment  functions;  C PS-200  system;  Stan¬ 
dard  non-counting  keyboards  and  editing 
terminals;  Graphic  Display  Terminal. 

DYNA-FLEX 

BOOTH  1110 

EASTMAN  KODAK 

BOOTH  610 

Flxhibiting:  A  special  multi-media 
Audio  Visual  program  depicting  news¬ 


paper  production  from  picture  taking  to 
reproduction  will  be  shown  in  a  sit-down 
theater.  In  addition,  materials  for  news 
photography,  copy  preparation  and  page 
negative  production  will  be  displayed, 
including  phototypesetting  papers,  films 
and  chemicals.  Display  will  include 
Kodak  Ready matic  processor  Model 
420.  Kodak  Versamat  processor  Model 
5-N.  and  Kodak  Versamat  film  proces¬ 
sor.  Model  411  D. 

ECAR  PRODUCTS 

BOOTH  701 

FIRST  SHOWING:  A-PAR  ink  mist 
extraction  system;  A-PAR  Air  washer. 

ECLECTIC 

BOOTH  1782 

ECRM 

BOOTH  534 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

BOOTH  748 

EDS/IDAB 

BOOTH  642 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Plastic  Wrapsta- 
tion;  Staktrol  Switch;  Stacker  Program- 


Reduce  Your  Costs  by  Reducing  Your 
Carrier  On-the-Job  Time  Up  to  50%. 


Get  more  deliveries  per  carrier, 
in  less  time,  on  time! 


Stepper 

■  I  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  103  /  Olathe,  KS  66061  /  913  782-2580 


Collate 


The  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg  System  can  do  it! 


Fold  wrap 
and  tie 


and  deliver  ready- 
to-throw  papers. 


Bring  new  time-saving  speed  and  efficiency  to  home  delivery 


Newspapers  are  now  paying  carriers  for  ineffi¬ 
cient  handling  of  separate  supplements  or  pre¬ 
prints!  And  yet  automatic  packaging  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  efficient  and  economical  than 
hand  operations.  Nearly  50%  of  carrier's 
time  is  in  the  preparation  of  newspapers  for 
final  delivery  to  the  subscriber.  Publishers 
are  paying  more,  purportedly  to  offset  the 
additional  time  the  carrier  spends  when 
handling  two-or  more  part  papers.  Now, 
with  Stepper-Pak  newspaper  packaging 
equipment,  there's  no  additional  time  delay 
because  it's  15  to  20  times  faster  than  hand 
methods.  Wasted  time  and  cost  of  carrier  inser¬ 
tion  are  eliminated.  Instead  of  wire-wrapped 
bundles  use  reuseable  Bundle-Baggs.  You  give 
your  carriers  a  complete  route's  worth  of 
folded,  wrapped  and  tied,  ready-to-throw 
newspapers.  You  gain  time,  save  money  and  re¬ 
duce  labor ...  let  Stepper  efficiency  make 
money  for  you.  Call  or  write  Stepper  today. 


Bundle-Bagg 
for  delivery 


See  us  at  Booth  648,  ANPA  Show,  Las  Vegas,  June  5-10 
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LASER  PLATEMAKING  FIELD  TESTS  NEAR  COMPLETION 


During  the  past  several  months, 
an  automatic  laser  lithoplate  pro¬ 
cessing  system  has  been  undergoing 
field  tests  at  a  Southern  California 
daily  newspaper.  The  purpose  of 
these  field  tests  was  threefold,  (1) 
evaluation  of  laser  platemakers  in 
a  production  environment,  (2)  eval¬ 
uation  of  a  new  line  of  lithoplates 
designed  for  compatibility  with 
laser  light,  and  (3)  evaluation  of 
the  reliability  of  lasers  for  news¬ 
paper  production  work. 


These  tests  have  shown  that 
LASERITE  is  suitable  for  the 
newspaper  production  environ¬ 
ment  and  several  commercially- 
available  offset  plates  can  be  used. 
Live  production  was  conducted 
over  a  several  month  time  period 
and  the  system  was  demonstrated 
to  key  executives  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  laser  not  only  performed 
reliably  during  these  tests,  but 
exceeded  our  expectations. 


^  _ ^  ^  ^  _ ^  _ ^  ^ 

Vol.  1  No.  1  1  JiJiv 

\SERITE  E 

'"Leaders  in  Performance" 

EADEK  May  1976 

LASER 

PLATEMAKERS 

GO  COMMERCIAL 

KODAK  &  WESTERN  LITHO 
PURCHASE  LABORATORY 
MODEL  LASERITE 

The  LASERITE  Model  65R  is  a  special 
machine  that  is  able  to  read  images  off 
copy  and  transfer  the  images  to  any 
photosensitive  surface.  Technical  ex¬ 
perts  at  EOCOM  like  to  call  it  a  read- 

Throughout  the  world,  newspaper  and 
commercial  pubhshers  are  asking,  “How 
can  we  cut  production  costs,  improve 
quality  and  extend  the  closing  time  of 
our  last  pages?’’  Many  publishers  have 
turned  to  emerging  technology  for  the 
answers. 

Now  a  small  high  technology  company 
called  EOCOM  Corporation  in  Irvine, 
California,  has  announced  a  complete 
family  of  products  designed  to  lower 
your  costs,  improve  print  quality  and 
cut  time  in  the  prepress  area.  LASERI'TE 
is  a  proprietary  process  involving  lasers 
which  expose  all  types  of  printing  plates 
and  other  photosensitive  surfaces.  This 
new  process  lets  the  printer  go  directly 
from  input  copy  (pasteup,  velox,  film, 
etc.}  to  exposed  output  material  (plate, 
film,  paper)  in  one  minute  or  more. 

As  expected,  LASERITE  was  quickly 
embraced  worldwide  after  its  initial 
introduction.  EOCOM  received  orders 
for  thirteen  LASERITE  systems  in 
1975.  The  Company  delivered  its  first 
system  in  October  of  1975  and  it  now 
has  eight  systems  installed  and  operat¬ 
ing  in  printing  operations. 

EOCOM  stated  that  several  models  are 
available,  (1)  the  Model  100  is  a  stand¬ 
alone  machine  for  scanning  a  pasteup 
(copy)  and  exposing  letterpress  or  off¬ 
set  plates,  (2)  the  automatic  version  of 
the  Model  100  includes  a  plate  loader 
and  processor  (This  model  was  exhibited 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  in  Houston 
last  year),  (3)  the  LASERITE  lOOF  in¬ 
cludes  facsimile  enabling  the  user  to 


Irvine,  CA  —  In  separate  actions  which 
industry  observers  interpret  as  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  field  of  laser  platemaking, 
two  industry  leaders,  Kodak  and  West¬ 
ern  Litho  Plate,  purchased  laboratory 
model  laser  platemakers  from  EOCOM 
Corporation  in  1975. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Gillespie,  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Scientist  of  EOCOM,  pointed 
out  that  the  company  designed  the 
Model  65R  for  industry  suppliers  who 
sell  negatives,  positives,  printing  plates 
and  chemistry  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  commercial  printing  indus¬ 
tries.  “Laser  exposure  and  processing 
equipment  will  not  become  a  major 
factor  within  the  industry  until  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  consumables  are  developed 
to  work  with  laser  light,”  he  said. 

read  copy  at  one  location  and  expose 
plates,  film  or  positives  at  a  satellite 
printing  plant,  and  (4)  a  laboratory 
model  (See  Kodak  and  Western  Litho 
story).  These  models  are  aimed  at  pro¬ 
viding  the  small  to  medium  newspaper 
(50,000  circulation)  and  larger  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  a  product  designed 
for  their  specific  operations. 

As  we  move  into  the  bi-centennial  year, 
we  predict  you  will  see  more  and  more 
of  this  new  technology. 


COME  SEE  US 
AT  BOOTH  1660 


write  system.  Any  form  of  input  copy 
(pasteups,  velox,  film),  up  to  SV2  x  11 
inches  is  scanned  and  converted  to 
electronic  signals.  The  system  will 
accept  a  full  size  newspaper  printing 
plate  so  press  tests  can  be  conducted 
after  exposure  and  processing. 

Mr.  Robert  Boyens  pointed  out  that  the 
Model  65R  can  be  purchased  for  $99,000. 
Options  for  ultraviolet  and  infrared 
capability  come  in  kit  form  and  can  be 
added  at  a  later  time.  This  is  also  true 
of  higher  resolution  optics.  The  system 
price  with  all  of  its  accessories,  can 
grow  to  $150,000,  which,  according  to 
Boyens,  is  a  bargain  compared  to  what 
industry  will  spend  if  it  chooses  to 
develop  its  own  laboratory  apparatus. 
Apparently  Kodak  and  Western  Litho 
tend  to  agree. 


BOB  BOYENS  JOINS  EOCOM 

Irvine,  CA  —  EOCOM  Corporation, 
the  world’s  leader  in  laser  platemaking 
equipment  for  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Boyens  as  its  Vice  President 
of  Marketing.  Mr.  Boyens  whose  name 
and  reputation  are  well  respected  in 
the  graphic  arts  industry,  began  work 
in  April. 

Bob’s  experience  in  graphics  spans  more 
than  twenty  years.  Prior  to  joining 
EOCOM,  he  was  in  charge  of  marketing 
at  the  Information  Products  Division, 
MGD  Graphic  systems  Group  of  Rock¬ 
well  International.  Before  that  he  spent 
many  years  with  The  Harris  Corporation. 
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mer;  Top  Wrap  l-abcl  Printer;  Bundle 
Distribution  System. 

Exhibiting:  NS44()  Compensating 
Stacker;  Stream  Aligner;  Dump  Gate; 
Newsveyor  System;  Underkrafter;  Rol- 
lerslat  Conveyor;  Tying  Machine. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA 

BOOTH  201 

Exhibiting:  The  I976  edition  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  3.  The  Britannica 
Junior  and  other  related  prcnlucts. 

EOCOM 

BOOTH  1660 

FLUOROGRAPHIC 

SERVICES 

BOOTH  840 

Exhibiting:  Fluoro-Color  and  the  new 
Eluoro  Photometric  System  (fake  color) 
for  newspaper  and  supplement  color. 

GAF  CORP. 

BOOTH  1560 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPER 
FOUNDATION 

BOOTH  1502 


GEISS-AMERICA 

BOOTH  810 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Sandmar  AP  3(K)0 
Automatic  Plate  Processor  for  Additive 
Plates;  Sandmar  Aqua-Ductor  Dampen¬ 
ing  System  for  Multilith  Chief  Dup¬ 
licators. 

GENERAL  PHOTO 
PRODUCTS 

BOOTH  834 

GRACE,  W.R.,  CO. 

BOOTH  1566 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  MFG. 

BOOTH  111 

Exhibiting:  Exposure  Computers;  De¬ 
nsitometers;  Light  Integrators;  Dark 
Room  Safe  Lights;  Camera  Lights. 

GRAPHIC 

ENTERPRISES 

BOOTH  1066 

GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS 

BOOTH  151 

Exhibiting:  OCR  Teleprinters — wire 
service  Model  210;  OCR  Teleprinters — 
Local  bureaus  Model  212;  Typewriter 
festers— OCR  Model  n-2(K). 


CONTACT  SCREENS  I  ^  LwigeU  CONTACT  SCREENS 

•  Magenta  and  grey  I  and  SCREEN  TINTS  Sizes:  to  48x60" 

•  Conventional,  round  I  Rulings:  65-85-120-133-150  line 
and  elliptical  dot 


Positive  and  negative 
PMT  screens  for 
diffusion  transfer 


GutMoMfeed  QuotUy 


SCREEN  TINTS 

•  Conventional  round  dot 

•  New  line  tints 

•  Values  in  10%  steps 

•  DMA  equidistant  values 
in  120  line  ruling 


We  invite  comparison 

—write  for  free  sample 


Fast  delivery  on  all 

CONTACT  SCREENS 
and  SCREEN  TINTS 

—  including  pre-angled  sets. 

1.  PMT  screens  for  diffusion  transfer 
process. 

2.  Straight  line  screens  and  tints  for 
printing  additional  color  without 
moire. 

3.  Grey  negative  screens  in  pre-angled 
sets  and  balanced  for  direct  screening. 

4.  Still  having  to  bump  your  negative 
screens?  Try  our  short  range  grey 
negative  screen  in  your  favorite 
ruling. 


Need  special  screens  or  tints 
designed  for  your  process?  Call  us! 


BORROWDALE 

312/723-7100 

250  W.  83rd  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60620 


NORMAN  X.  GUTTMAN 

BOOTH  1770 

FIRST  SHOWING:  CANVIT  Magne¬ 
tic  Shell  for  mounting  photopolymer 
plates  on  existing  stereo-type 
cylinders — full  page  size  or  partial 
plates:  TINT-A-WEB  for  coloring  news¬ 
print  or  other  papers  in  line  with  press. 
Special  striping  feature  allows  tinting  in¬ 
dividual  pages  for  unusual  color  effects. 

HAMILTON 

COMMUNICATIONS 

BOOTH  1764 

FIRST  SHOWING:  SO-R  7.ZIP- 
RINTER  Receive  System  with  serial- 
parallel  interface  buffer  card;  75- R 
ZZIPUNCH  Receive  System  with  inter¬ 
face  card. 

Exhibiting:  4()-S  ZZIPTYPER  Send 
System. 

HARRIS 

BOOTH  1208 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Electronic  Input 
System  25(K)/6();  DiLitho  System:  Auto¬ 
mated  Web  Press  controls. 

Exhibiting:  Video  Layout  System 
22(K);  CRT  Typesetter  74(M);  N P-624  In¬ 
serting  Machine;  N-165()  Press  Unit. 

HEIDELBERG  EASTERN 

BOOTH  1730 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Klimsch  Pager  1:1 
Camera:  Complete  line  of  Gretag  Den¬ 
sitometers;  Bacher  I.ine-up  Tables; 
Heitmann  Platemaking  Equipment; 
Transotype  Transfer  Lettering  System. 

HENDRIX 

ELECTRONICS 

BOOTH  1524 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Reporter  fermi- 
nals;  Dual  Screen  Station:  System 
64(H) — 12  terminal;  System  6400  Clas¬ 
sified;  System  64(K)  H«&J;  Page  Layout 
Station. 

Exhibiting:  OCR-2  system:  W'ire 
Wizard  2300;  Enhanced  65(K)  Text  Pub¬ 
lishing  System. 

HERCULES 

BOOTH  654 

i  Exhibiting:  Plate  making  system. 

HICKEY  MITCHELL 
&  SAFE  ROCK 

i  BOOTH  109 

HUNT,  PHILIP  A. 

BOOTH  828 

IBM 

BOOTH  122 
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Dual  Disk  Storage 

VariComposer  I  features  a  dual  Floppy  Disk 
system  with  a  capacity  of  312,000  characters  of 
text,  formats  and  programs  on  each  disk.  The  first 
track  of  each  disk  contains  a  library  of  the  contents 
of  the  disk  which,  when  displayed  on  the  CRT, 
allows  you  to  call  up  desired  jobs  instantly. 

Format  and  Tab  Storage 

Up  to  1,000  characters  of  text  and  type  format 
commands  of  any  length  can  be  stored.  Up  to  32 
formats  can  be  "nested"  and  any  individual  format 
can  be  applied  to  text  input  with  just  a  few  key¬ 
strokes. 


THE  TOTAL 
COMPOSING 
SYSTEM - 
IT’S  HERE! 

Here  is  the  composing  and  editing  system  that 
gives  you  operating  capabilities,  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  that  just  aren't  readily  available  with  most 
other  systems.  Take  a  look  at  what  you  get... pluses 
for  profits. 

Multi-  processing 

For  the  first  time  ever  in  a  moderately  priced  unit, 
you  can  have  a  composing  system  than  can  do  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time.  VariComposer  I  is  a  multi¬ 
processing  system  that  will  perform  up  to  four. sep¬ 
arate  functions  simultaneously!  No  more  waiting 
time.  While  one  job  is  being  output  to  your  photo- 
typesetter,  your  operator  can  be  editing  the  next 
job.  And,  while  that's  going  on,  the  system  can  be 
accepting  input  for  another  job  and  be  printing  still 
another  job  on  its  optional  printer.  That's  just  an 
example  of  the  productivity  potential  of  this  out¬ 
standing  system. 

Total  Compatibility 


For  most  phototypesetters  —  or  combination  of 
typesetters  —  you're  using,  VariComposer  I  can  han¬ 
dle  the  output  requirements.  In  addition,  this  versa¬ 
tile  system  can  accept  tapes  from  any  currently 
available  keyboard.  So,  when  you  put  the  VariCom¬ 
poser  I  to  work,  you  actually  increase  the  capability 
of  all  of  your  equipment  instead  of  obsoleting  it. 

Complete  Editing  Capability 

The  unique  software  structure  utilized  in 
VariComposer  I  not  only  permits  the  operator  to 
change,  insert,  delete  and  move  characters,  words, 
lines  or  blocks  on  the  screen,  it  also  provides  the 
additional  capability  of  moving  copy  to  or  from 
any  location  on  the  disk.  The  operator  is  not  limited 
to  working  with  copy  in  the  display  buffer.  The 
system  is  easy  to  read. 

Limitless  Block  Scrolling 

Unlike  other  systems,  which  limit  scrolling  to  the 
data  in  the  display  buffer,  VariComposer  I  permits 
your  operator  to  scroll  through  the  contents  of  the 
entire  disk  file  in  the  block  mode. 


By  using  vertical  formats  the  operator  can  call  up 
hanging  indents  —  right,  left  or  both  sides  —  of  any 
length,  set  run  arounds  and  skewed  lines.  The  sys¬ 
tem  can  also  store  line  lengths,  indents,  point  size 
and  style  for  tab  material. 

Classified  Ad  Up-dating 

In  the  large  and  growing  VariComposer  I  soft¬ 
ware  library  is  the  MERGE/SORT  program.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  versatile  classified  ad  system.  The  program 
allows  for  vertical  justification  and  basic  pagination 
using  vertical  format  control.  As  a  classified  ad  pro¬ 
gram  it  permits  selective  up-dating  of  up  to 
312,000  characters  of  ad  storage  material.  It  also 
permits  selective  timing  of  ad  repetition.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  system  deletes  expired  or  skipped  ads  and 
picks  up  skipped  ads  on  their  scheduled  insertion 
dates.  All  of  this  hyphenation  and  justification  — 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  —  takes  place  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  pre-programmed  rules. 

There's  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  this  out¬ 
standing  system.  Get  complete  details  and  specifi¬ 
cations.  Call  or  write  today  to: 


Un-blocked  Search 

Because  scrolling  is  not  limited  to  the  display 
buffer,  the  operator  can  search  for  any  word,  line, 
block  or  number  anywhere  within  the  disk  con¬ 
tents.  Correction  of  repetitive  errors  or  insertion  of 
repetitive  changes  can  be  handled  automatically. 


Varisystems  Corp-  80  Skyline  Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 
(516)  931-7200 


See  US  at  Booth  1434  ANPA/RI 


ICONICS  CONTROL 

BOOTH  147 


ILLUMINATION 

INDUSTRIES 

BOOTH  1572 

Kxhibitin^:  MARK  VI  Double  plate 
exposure  equipment  (30  \  40);  MARK 
VII  Single  plate  exposure  equipment  (IS 
\  26).  Portalite  pm  table  UV  light  souree; 
L  V  leplaeement  lamps  ot  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  Kool-Cure  UV  ink  curing  systems. 

INFORMATION 

INTERNATIONAL 

BOOTH  922 

FIRST  SHOWING:  VIDHOCOMP 
CRT  typesetter;  CONTINUOUS  lone 
Scanner  Halftone  conversion  system, 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY 

BOOTH  116 

Exhibiting:  ROl  ()-SCRhhN.  a  dam¬ 
pener  specifically  designed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Inland  for  DiLitho  printing. 
Factory  reconditioned  Compugraphic 
phototypesetting  equipment.  The  Step¬ 
per  Paper  Man.  a  single  vviap  and  tie 
machine. 


INLAND  PRINTER 

BOOTH  125 

IPEC 

BOOTH  1202 

ITEK  CORP. 

BOOTH  1666 

K  &  F  MFC. 

BOOTH  448 

FIRST  SHOVVINC;:  Magnetic  Saddle. 
Mylar  Plate  LcKk-up.  Folder  Enclosure. 
Mylar  Power  Shear  Mylar  Power  Ben- 
dei ,  Automatic  Plate  Punch;  Double- 
Width  Manual  Trim.  Punch,  and  Bend 
System,  Press  Parts  (new  and  repair). 

Exhibiting:  Cylinder  Mounted  Plate 
Lock-up  System.  No  Press  Move  Sad¬ 
dle.  Automatic  Powei  Bender. 

KING  PRESS 

BOOTH  154 

KOENIG  &  BAUER 
U.S.A. 

BOOTH  972 

Exhibiting:  Demonstration  of  JUMBO 
press  by  way  ot  operating  console  per¬ 
mitting  simulation  of  a  press  run.  Closed 
circuit  TV  monitors  will  show  opeiating 
features  ot  JUMBO  pi  ess  including  roll 


changes  at  speeds  up  to  3()(K)'/minute. 
split  stream  folder  deliveries  and  mainte¬ 
nance  procedures, 

KREONITE 

BOOTH  344 

El  RSI  SHOWING:  Model  RA  16 
KRE-MAllC  processor  for  Rapid  Ac¬ 
cess  type  materials  (tabletop  model). 

Exhibiting:  Furniture  for  newspapers 
— individual  composing  room  work  sta¬ 
tions  for  video-terminal  operators; 
Pastc-up  stations.  News  room  desks 
designed  for  video  teiminals. 


LEKTRO  MIDWEST 

BOOTH  1720 

Exhibiting:  Electric  loll  clamp 
truck — 2.000  pound  capacity  . 

LINCOLN  ST.  LOUIS 

BOOTH  265 


For  more  information,  write: 

UMSICON-INTERCOMP 

MARKETING  DEPARTMENT 

24225  Gamier  Street,  Torrance,  California  90505 

(213)  325-6060 

Seririce  centers  m  ma/or  ctttes 


See  us  in  Booth  No.  948  ot  the  ANPA  show 
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Exhibiting:  Ink  Dispensing  Systems; 
Automatic  Lubricating  Systems  for  web 
presses,  commercial  and  n/p;  General 
lubricating  equipment-bucket  pumps, 
lever  guns.  etc. 

LOGETRONICS 

BOOTH  1124 


LOGICON-INTERCOMP 

BOOTH  948 

FIRST  SHOWING:  L-l  lOOO-L  Pro¬ 
cessor;  Model  46 1  1 5"  VDT;  Model  462 
editorial  VDT;  L-l  lOO  System  for 
Non-Metropolitan  newspaper;  Logig- 
raphic  Newspaper  Accounting  System. 

Exhibiting:  Classified  Management 
System;  Editorial  Management  System; 
Editorial  Work  Station. 

MASTER  SALES 
&  SERVICE 

BOOTH  1774 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Model  3600  OP- 
Offset  Processor;  Model  1140  RWO- 
Rotary  Washout;  Model  2436  MP-Metal 
Printer. 

MCCAIN  MFG. 

BOOTH  202 


M.E.G.  (US) 

BOOTH  301 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Model  200  Flying 
Paster;  Model  500  Flying  Paster. 

MERGENTHALER 

LINOTYPE 

BOOTH  1166 

Exhibiting:  Linocomp  1.  IL  Linocomp 
Keyboard;  Linocomp  11  reader/punch; 
Linocomp  1  reader;  ATP  1/54  &  prog¬ 
ram;  P-70  processor;  MVP  Terminal  sys¬ 
tem  table;  MVP  Keyboard  &  Screen; 
MVP  memory  unit;  Micomp  VJ  18; 
NJ/300  (Format  option,  visualizer);  OCR 
100  with  punch;  12.5  Megabyte  Disc; 
Linoscreen  300;  Page  View  Terminal; 
Linotron  606;  Linotron  303  TC  Grid;  VIP 
7245-3 A  HS. 

MGD  GRAPHIC 
SYSTEMS 

BOOTH  270  &  570 

Exhibiting:  DiLitho  Fountain  display 
«&,  graphics;  3-unit  Community  Press 
Stacked  Unit  on-edition;  Mockup  of 
Universal  offset  unit  &  graphics;  Press 
control  system — Page  area  display;  3 
Goss  Metro-sets  (one  of  each  model); 
Goss  VDT  Terminals;  Goss  Metro- 
reader;  New  style  Ferag  conveyor;  Fin- 


cor  display  (drives);  Graphic  display  of 
Goss  Cosmo-offset  press. 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY 

BOOTH  528 

FIRST  SHOWING:  MODULAR  Ad- 
Taker  work  stations;  MODULAR  VDT 
work  stations. 

Exhibiting:  NEWS  CENTER  100  VDT 
editorial  desk  system  including  desks, 
mobile  file  cabinets,  swivel  units,  copy 
holders  and  chairs;  GENERATION  11 
paste-up  equipment  including  hanging 
page  assembly  stations  and  hanging  light 
stations. 


MITA  COPYSTAR 
AMERICA 

BOOTH  1768 

FIRST  SHOWING:  COPYSTAR  A-2 
Auto  Pressure;  COPYSTAR  1000  D 
Pressure. 

MOHR  ENTERPRISES 

BOOTH  117 

Exhibiting:  Mohrflow;  Mohrdry; 
Mohrchem;  Mohrpro  12;  Mohrpro  20; 
Copy  Cutter  11. 


Unveiling  at  ANPA-RI  Conference 


Save  time  and  money 
with  new  plates  and  equipment 

fromNAPP. 


Watch  for  the  latest  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  products  from  the  world's  leading 
supplier  of  letterpress  newspaper  photo¬ 
polymer  plates  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Production  Association  Research  Institute 
Conference,  June  5-10,  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center. 

Speedplate  letterpress  plate  that  saves  time, 
costs  less.  Processes  in  up  to  half  the  time 
of  conventional  plates. 

Galaxy  Automatic  plate  processor  offering 
fast  plate  production  with  improved  effi¬ 
ciency.  And  processing  the  clean,  safe 
NAPP  method  using  water  washout. 


Comet  conveyorized  oven  featuring 
continuous  plate  feed  and  delivery  for 
fast  throughput. 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.  continues  its 
tradition  of  providing  the  newspaper 
industry  with  only  the  finest  products, 
systems,  and  services. 

Be  sure  to  join  us  at  Booth  1148.  We'll  fill 
you  in  on  how  these  exciting  new  products 
can  benefit  you. 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  Dept.  102, 

360  South  Pacific  Street,  San  Marcos, 
California  92069.  Call  toll-free  at 
(8(K))  854-2860.  (In  California,  call  (714) 
744-4387  collect.) 


lUAPR 
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MUIRHEAD 

BOOTH  248 

Exhibiting:  Laser  Pagefax  System — 
paste-up  to  Offset  plate,  pattern  plate  or 
illm;  Electrostatic  Facsimile  System  for 
high  quality. 

MULLER-MARTINI 

BOOTH  218 

FIRST  SHOWING:  PRESS  Speed  Ink 
Jet  addressing  system. 

Exhibiting:  Newspaper  inserting 
equipment;  Newspaper  stacking  equip¬ 
ment. 


N  &  L  ENTERPRISES 

BOOTH  101 


If  you  don’t  have  a  $120.00  punch,  you  can 
still  buy  the  screen  of  your  choice,  and 
hand-punch  it,  using  your  old  screen  as  a 
template.  Free  sample  available. 

Your  favorite  dealer,  or  call 

CAPROCK  DEVELOPMENTS,  INC. 

Dept.  EP,  475  Speedwell  A«e.,  Moms  Plains,  N.J.  07950 


NAPP  SYSTEMS  (USA) 

BOOTH  1148 

FIRST  SHOWING:  SPEEDPLATE 
letterpress  plate.  GAI.AXY  Automatic 
processor;  COMET  Conveyorized  oven. 

Exhibiting:  Satellite  processor;  News 
Printer  II  exposure  units;  Twin  Star  dou¬ 
ble  washer. 

NATIONAL  MACHINE 

BOOTH  902 

NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 

BOOTH  348 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Polystick/ 
Polydraw  for  DiLitho;  No  Pack  Polyweb 
offset  blanket  for  Metro  Presses;  Throw 
away  roller  cores  for  Goss  Com¬ 
munity — Suburban — Urbanite  presses; 
Bulk  film  Cassettes. 

Exhibiting:  Polyfibron  blankets; 
Webglue;  Urethane  cutting  bars;  Black 
surface  sensing  tape  for  reel  pasters; 
Offset  and  DiLitho  anodized  plates; 
Durathane  44  rollers;  Model  1245  Full 
page  proofer  with  paper  and  chemistry; 
Activator/stabilizer  in  drums;  paste-up 
furniture;  Grid  sheets;  Border  tape; 
Liquid  adhesive  applicator;  Electric 
copy  cutter;  Liquid  parapaque 
applicator;  Proofing  paper  for  Versatec 
proofer;  OCR  supplies. 

NEWSPAPER 
ELECTRONICS  CORP. 

BOOTH  604 

FIRST  SHOWING:  N  E  W.S.— 
Newspaper  P^diting  and  Wire  System; 
Classified  Ad  .System. 

NEWSPAPER 

EQUIPMENT 

BOOTH  916 

URST  SHOWING:  NECO  Slide  bai 
saddle. 

Exhibiting:  NEXT)  Roller  bar  saddle; 
Punch-Shear  and  crimp  equipment. 


THERE  WILL  BE  lEN 

OCR  TELEPRINTERS* 

IN  SEVEN  BOOTHS  AT 
THE  ANPA/RI  EXHIBIT 
IN  LAS  VEGAS  IN  JUNE 

GET  THE  STORY? 

GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

522  Cottage  Grove  Rd 
Bloomfield,  CT  06002 
*  203-243-0730 

Both  wire  service  &  local  bureau 

OUR  BOOTH  IS  #151 


NOLAN-JAMPOL 

BOOTH  528 

FIRST  SHOVMNG:  INSTANT 
ASILE — New  telescopic  Roller  Feeder 
Conveyor. 

Exhibiting:  Bottom  Wrapper. 

NUARC 

BOOTH  1008 

OAKRIDGE 

ASSOCIATED 

UNIVERSITIES 

BOOTH  1716 

ONE  SYSTEMS 

BOOTH  1454 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Electronic  Copy 
Processing  System;  Small  programmable 
computer  system  with  5  million  charac¬ 
ter  moving  head  disk  storage;  New  intel¬ 
ligent  terminal  capable  of  4K  to  lOK  of 
storage. 

OPTRONICS 

INTERNATIONAL 

BOOTH  978 

PAKO  CORP. 

BOOTH  1016 

PHOTOVISION 
of  CALIFORNIA 

BOOTH  1742 

FIRST  SHOWINTJ:  Automatic  Film 
Processors  (3  models);  Dimension  Con¬ 
trol  and  Modification  Systems  (The 
.ModShop);  Display  Phototype  .Setters 
(Spectia  Setter  1200);  Alphabet 
l  ilniEont  Library  (2"  Eilmfonts). 

HAROLD  M.  PITMAN 

BOOTH  128 

URSr  SHOWINTJ:  D.S.  Automatic 
Paging  Can  ;:i a;  D.S.  Bicentennial  Verti¬ 
cal  24"  Camel  a;  HOPEL-OlO  RC  paper 
phototypesetting  camera. 

PORTAGE 

BOOTH  1060 

FIR.ST  SHOWING:  ERIMKLEEN  11 
Exhibiting:  ARTWAXER  111. 


PRINTING 

IMPRESSIONS 

BOOTH  602 


PUBLISHERS  FOR 
CONVENTIONS 

BOOTH  131 
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If  you  edit  or  publish 
a  small  to  medium  size  newspaper 
the  N.E.W.S.*  can  simplify  your  life. 

(*The  New  Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System) 


Because  your  job  is  complex 
enough,  we  have  designed  the 
N.E.W.S.  for  maximum  simplicity. 
First,  our  system  requires  no  com¬ 
puter  and  there  is  no  software  pack¬ 
age  to  buy.  The  N.E.W.S.  combines 
intelligent  VDT’s  with  intelligent  file 
storage  and  basic  modularity.  It’s 
that  simple.  Yet  you  get  all  the  ca¬ 
pacity,  speed  and  flexibility  you  need. 


You  can  input  and  output  both 
TTS  and  ASCII  from  the  disk,  the 
newswire,  from  paper  tape  or  an 
OCR.  You  can  store  up  to  eight  hours 
of  wire  service  news  or  four  pages  of 
classified  ad  copy.  You  can  edit  and 
output  back  to  storage,  directly  to  a 
phototypesetter,  or  as  punched  paper 
tape.  To  expand  the  system  all  you 
need  do  is  plug  in  the  components  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  the  job. 


To  further  simplify  your  life,  each 
basic  N.E.W.S.  installation  has  re¬ 
liable  back-up  built  in  .  .  .  without  the 
necessity  of  redundent  and  expensive 
back-up  components.  In  short,  our 
system  is  designed  to  help  you  get 
out  the  news  as  quickly,  efficiently 
and  as  inexpensively  as  possible. 
That’s  what  the  N.E.W.S.  is  all  about. 
It’s  simple  .  .  .  and  it  works.  Let  us 
help  you  get  out  the  news. 


6-page  brochure 
provides  more  facts 
about  the  N.E.W.S. 


Let  us  help  you  get  out  the  news 


NEWS6 


SYSTEM 


NEC,  7948  Wornall  Rd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114 

Yes,  I’m  interested  in  the  N.E.W.S.,  send 

your  brochure.  No  obligation  on  my  part,  of  course. 

NAME  _ 


NSIVSB 


TITLE 


NEWSPAPER 


NEWSPAPER  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 
7948  Wornall  Rd., 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114 


PHONE 


• 


Exhibiting:  Distributing  free  copies  of 
the  National  Conventioneer,  a  reference 
book  of  product  literature  relevant  to  the 
newspaper  field. 

RAPIFAX 

BOOTH  159 

Exhibiting:  RAPIFAX  Hi-Speed  fac¬ 
simile  (35  second)  system  for  printing/ 
publishing  applications. 

RAYTHEON  GRAPHIC 
SYSTEMS 

BOOTH  356 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Raytheon  Elec¬ 
tronic  News  “paste-up”  system. 


Exhibiting:  Raycomp-lOO  full  page  ad 
composition  terminal. 

REVERE  COPPER 
&  BRASS 

BOOTH  148 

RICHMOND  GRAPHIC 
SYSTEMS 

BOOTH  1772 

ROCHESTER 
INSTITUTE 
of  TECHNOLOGY 


The  People  To  See.. 
The  Place  To  Be... 


LBERG 
EASTERN 
PRO 

at  the  ANPA,  las  Vegas 
Booth  No.  1742 

See  the  finest  in  REPRO 
equipment  for  newspaper 
proiduction  from 
Heidelberg  Eastern— 
the  big  new  name 
in  REPRO 


BOOTH  102 

Exhibiting:  Educational  materials. 

ROYAL  ZENITH 

BOOTH  127 

Exhibiting:  Royal  Zenith  Plateline — an 
automatic  plate  making  machine  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

RYCOLINE  SOLVENT 
&  CHEMICAL 

BOOTH  1460 

SELECTRONS  LTD./ 
VANGUARD  PACIFIC 

BOOTH  1472 

FIRST  SHOWING:  For  DiLitho 
printing — Working  demonstration  of 
Selectron  process  for  copperizing  ink 
train  drums  in  the  press  without  the  need 
for  disassembly. 

SEYBOLD 
I  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOTH  601 

Exhibiting:  Samples  of  “The  Seybold 
Report”  and  other  publications. 

SHAFFSTALL 

BOOTH  121 

Exhibiting:  CLASSIFYRE;  MDS-60 
Newswire  recorder;  MDS-20A  and 
MDS-30  read  and  record  systems. 

SMART  SUPPLY 

BOOTH  908 

SMITH  RPM 

BOOTH  1760 

FIRST  SHOWING:  DILITHO  Dam¬ 
pener  system;  LITHOGRAPHIC  Dam¬ 
pening  system. 

SPERRY  UNIVAC 

BOOTH  1466 

STA-HI 

BOOTH  1160 

Exhibiting:  NEWS-TRAC  Automated 
bundle  distribution  system;  Sta-Hi 
Model  257  Stacker;  Mailroom  Distribu¬ 
tion  Equipment. 

STEPPER  ASSOCIATES 

BOOTH  648 

FIRST  SHOWING;  PAPER-MAN 
Model  PM-720  automated  bundle  sys¬ 
tem. 

SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT 
CORP. 

BOOTH  518 
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INFORMATION 
INTERNATIONAL 
IS  INTRODUCING 
A  NEW  SYSTEM 
AT  THE 

ANPA-RI  SHOW. 


Information  International  will  introduce  and  demonstrate  a  new 
system  at  the  ANPA-RI  show  in  Las  Vegas  that  could  have  a  big 
impact  on  your  pre-press  operations.  This  new  system  will  allow 
periodicals  much  more  capability  in  producing  photocomposed 
pages,  and  increase  the  overall  cost-effectiveness  of  operations. 

Logo  writing. 

Continuous  tone  scanning  and  halftone  conversion  output. 

Full  page  typesetting  with  halftone  merge  for  periodicals. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  our  story.  Get  the  complete  details  at  Booth  922. 


TOOLS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHANGE. 


INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL® 

5933  Slauson  Avenue  •  Culver  City,  California  90230 
Telephone  (213)  390-8611 


TAFT  CONTRACTING 

BOOTH  801 

Exhibiting:  Capability  in  machinery  in¬ 
stallation  contracting;  American  Air  Fil¬ 
ter  Co. — Dynapure  Systems;  Dust  Col¬ 
lectors;  Web  width  change  specialists. 

TAL-STAR  COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS 

BOOTH  620 

FIRST  SHOWING:  T-410  Publishing 
System  featuring  multiple  on-line  editing 
terminals;  on-line  photounit  operation; 
and  direct  capture  of  multiple  news 
wires. 

Exhibiting:  T-4(X)()  Editorial  System, 
terminal-based  pre-composition  proces¬ 
sing  of  news  and  wire  service  copy.  Sys¬ 
tem  will  be  interfaced  with  T-IOOO  Pro¬ 
duction  System  for  Hyphenation  &  Jus¬ 
tification. 

TASOPE 

BOOTH  318 

TELERAM 

COMMUNICATIONS 

BOOTH  814 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Portable  terminal 
P-1800  in  communication  via  a  "Tele- 
Route'"  with  another  P-I8(X)  which  will 
be  receiving  and  transmitting  to  a  print¬ 
er. 

Exhibiting:  P-1800  portable/bureau 
terminal. 

TINGUE  BROWN 

BOOTH  960 

Exhibiting:  Exact  Image  20/20  Com¬ 
pressible  offset  blanket;  Monarch  Stic- 
key  back  letterpress  blanket;  Super 
Green  urethane  cutting  bars. 

UNITED  PRESS 
INTERNATIONAL 

BOOTH  135 

FIRST  SHOWING:  High-speed  Unis- 
tox  Service;  UPI  DataNews  Limited 
Service;  UPI  Remote  Programmable 
Selector. 

Exhibiting:  UPI  DataNews;  UPI 
Unifax-Il;  UPI  Experimental  Demand 
News  Service. 

VARISYSTEMS 

BOOTH  1434 

Exhibiting:  Typesetting  Keyboard 
Systems:  Varicomposer  I;  Models  3216- 
2100  and  1 100. 

VARN  PRODUCTS 

BOOTH  155 

VERSATEC 

BOOTH  105 
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WARNER  MDS  COLOR 

BOOTH  1750 

FIRST  SHOWING:  Warner  Planomu- 
ter  II. 

Exhibiting:  Warner  Dyed  screen  color 
system:  Warner  Color  Consulting  ser¬ 
vice. 


WESTERN  LITHO  PLATE 

BOOTH  1478 

FIRST  SHOWING:  DiLitho  Lith-X- 
Pozer;  DiLitho  Punch  Coater:  DiLitho 
Plate  Punch:  Beltless  Plate  Processor; 
Front  Page  Plate:  Pressmaster  Plate;  PS 
Developer;  Litho  Tables. 


WOOD  FLONG 

BOOTH  163 

Exhibiting:  Super  Flongs;  Photo- 
Poly-Flongs;  ROP  Super  Flongs;  Hand 
packed  mats;  AD  &  Syndicate  mats; 
Offset  plates  &  chemicals:  Border  tapes: 
Photo  products;  Durex  rollers:  Dayco 
blankets. 

WOOD-HOE 

BOOTH  548 

FIRST  SHOWING:  JETAIR  DI¬ 
LITHO  System. 

Exhibiting:  Colorflex  II;  Lithoflex: 
Lithomatic  II;  Colormatic. 

WRIGHT-WAY 

ENTERPRISES 

BOOTH  115 

FIRST  SHOWING:  MULTI-trim  for 
all  phototype — all  paper  widths  from  Vi 
to  12".  Trims  all  copy  simultaneously  at 
3514  fpm. 

X-RITE 

BOOTH  133 

FIRST  SHOWING:  MODEL  303  Sen- 
sitometer;  Redesigned  Electrolytic 
Silver  recovery  units. 

Exhibiting:  Black  &  White  transmis¬ 
sion  densitometer;  Model  76  Shrink  Pac¬ 
kaging  system. 


Systems 
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mercury  coming  close  to  or  above  the 
century  mark  and  recommends  light¬ 
weight  casual  clothing  even  though  taxis, 
car  rentals  and  all  buildings  are  air- 
conditioned.  Summer  evenings  are 
somewhat  cooler,  the  release  states,  but 
lightweight  dress  is  still  advisable. 
Humidity  is  reported  to  be  extremely  low 
during  June. 

Opening  session 

The  opening  session  with  chairman 
Donald  F.  Wright,  operations  director  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  will  take  place  at 
9:30  a.m.  Monday,  June  7th  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  Center.  Following  is  the 
schedule  with  speakers  for  the  all  morn¬ 
ing  sessions.  Monday  through  Thursday. 

Monday,  June  7th — Opening  Session 
with  Fred  W.  Smith,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident.  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal;  H.  M. 
Greenspun.  president,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun;  Helen  Cop¬ 
ley,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
Copley  Newspapers;  Allen  H.  Neuharth. 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
Gannett  Newspapers;  Lee  J.  Guittar, 
president  and  general  manager  Detroit 
Free  Press.  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  will  present,  "Fckus  on  Adver¬ 
tising,”  a  bureau  program. 

Tuesday.  June  8  at  9:30  a.m..  "Sys¬ 
tems:  Spirit  of  '76.”  with  chairman 
Richard  D.  Blum,  vicepresident  Dallas 
(Texas)  News  will  have  Thomas  H. 
Wood,  executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  mamger  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution:  William  D.  Rinehart, 
vicepresident-technical  ANPA  Research 
Institute;  Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon,  presi¬ 
dent  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times:  Frank  S.  McKinney,  first 
vicepresident  Kansas  City-  (Mo.)  Star: 
Norman  B.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord:  Kenneth  C.  Bronson,  vicepresident 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Sun:  and  Earl  Bullard, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  planning  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 

Wednesday,  June  9  will  have  five  con¬ 
current  workshop  sessions,  the  first  pre¬ 
sentations  starting  at  9:00  a.m.  to  I0;30 
a.m.  and  then  repeating  at  10:45  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.  Panel  speakers  are:  Ralph  E. 
Eary,  production  director  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  James  R.  Bennett, 
production  operations  director,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Irvin  Baird,  production  as¬ 
sistant  to  general  manager  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star:  Charles  A.  Wolfe,  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item:  Fred  Standiford,  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent  Los  Angeles 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Times;  Jack  Waite,  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  planning  Hamilton  (Ontario) 
Spectator;  Ray  Frazier,  production  di¬ 
rector,  Miami  Herald;  Harry  Templar, 
technical  services  manager  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Alfred  J.  Giguere,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union;  and 
Frank  J.  Stanczak,  production  engineer 
ANPA/RI;  Robert  O.  Tafel,  circulation 
manager  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News;  Glenn 
Elvidge,  director/engineering  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution;  Harry  E.  Cog¬ 
gins,  vicepresident  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont; 
Jack  Dodgen,  Assistant  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  operations,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Andrew  C.  Harteveld,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  Philadelphia  (Pd.)  Bul¬ 
letin;  Jack  E.  Doyle,  circulation  manager 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  News; 
Richard  J.  Warren,  assistant  publisher 
Bangor  (Me.)  News;  Raymond  P. 
Wright,  photocomp  superintendent 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier; 
William  Skalko,  project  manager  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Milton  A. 
Lomas,  production  man-dger  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  Press  Tele¬ 
gram;  Richard  L.  Wright,  production 
manager  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun. 

Editorial-Newsroom  Symposium 

On  Wednesday  at  9:00  a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  the  Editorial-Newsroom  Sym¬ 
posium  V  will  have  co-chairmen:  John 
Leard,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader  and  Joe  M.  Ungaro, 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers.  On 
the  program  are  Howard  A.  Angione, 
news  technology  coordinator  Associated 
Press;  Larry  Allison,  managing  editor. 
Long  Beach  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram;  Robert  B.  Smith,  managing 
editor,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  Carl 
Keil,  president  New  York  Times  Infor¬ 
mation  Bank;  Mike  Maharry,  supervisor 
of  editorial  telecommunications  Detroit 
News;  Mason  Sizemore,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times; 
Robert  Ingle,  assistant  managing  editor 
Miami  Herald;  Virgil  Johnson,  systems 
editor,  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman;  Daniel  Hayes,  managing 
editor  Davenport  (Iowa)  Quad-City 
Times;  James  Hardin,  systems  editor 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  News; 
Thomas  Eblen,  managing  editor  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  John  F.  Jansson,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  managing  editor/systems  de¬ 
sign  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Joseph  W. 
Shoquist,  managing  editor  Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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What’s  new: 
products  and  systems 

S.D.  Warren  has  announced  a  new 
Foto  Repro  paper  especially  formulated 
for  reproduction  quality  with  the  842 
Fotoproof  System.  The  paper  is 
negative-working  and  one-sided  and  can 
be  handled  in  full  roomlight. 

}(c  *  •  * 

Berkey  Technical  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  inexpensive  film  punch  to 
pin  register  films.  The  punch  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  accepted  hole  spacings  used  in 
photographic  work  and  combines  this 
with  the  standard  pin  sizes  used  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry. 

*  *  * 

Graphic  Dimension  of  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  has  introduced  the  MS-719 
anamorphic  squeeze  lens  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  The  unit  features  prime 
lens  design  with  18"  focal  length  and 
19''x23"  area  coverage.  Lens  is  available 
with  lens-plate  adaptors  to  fit  a  variety  of 
cameras  presently  used  in  the  industry. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Logicon-Intercomp  has  reported  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-American  went 
on-stream  with  the  Editorial  Manage¬ 
ment  System  using  VDTs  and  capturing 
six  low-speed  wires  and  two  high-speed 
UPl  lines,  DataNews  and  Dataspeed 
Stocks.  Several  portable  Teleram  repor¬ 


ter  terminals  are  also  used  to  transmit 
copy  from  the  state  capital  in  Annapolis, 
race  tracks  and  the  Baltimore  Stadium. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 


LogEtronics  is  offering  a  free  brochure 
on  their  newest  LogEflo  processors,  the 
LD-24AQ  and  LD-31AQ.  Write  to: 
LogEtronics  Inc.,  7001  Loisdale  Rd., 
Springfield,  Va.  22150. 

♦  ♦  * 


Selectrons,  Ltd.,  has  announced  an 
improved  process  for  copperizing  ink 
train  cylinders  when  converting  to  Di- 
Litho  printing.  The  portable  method  for 
selective  plating  items  in  place  eliminates 
the  need  for  removing  the  inking  rolls 
from  the  press.  The  unit  takes  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hours  to  deposit  .002  inch 
copper.  The  company  sells  the  unit  or 
offers  to  perform  the  copperizing  service 
on  a  contract  basis.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  write:  Selectrons,  Ltd.  1 16  East  16 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

♦  ♦  * 

W.R.  Grace  &  Company  announces 
the  sale  of  three  290  automatic  Letterflex 
systems  with  recycle  equipment  to  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  The  Star  has 
been  using  the  Letterflex  wet  etch  pro¬ 
cess  since  1969. 


Automated  News  Clipping  Indexing  Retrieval  System 


YOU  HAVE 
THE  QUESTIONS 


ANCIRS  HAS 
THE  ANSWERS 


ANCIRS  offers  several  advantages  over  other  systems: 

•  FAST  ACCESS  —  3  seconds  or  less 

•  FULL  TEXT  — not  abstracts 

•  ON  DEMAND  paper  copy  of  full  text 

•  MULTI-LANGUAGE  information  retrieval 

•  SIMPLIFIED  data  preparation  and  indexing 

•  CONTROL  of  up  to  240  terminals  by  one 
mini-computer 

Write  for  a  free  brochure  about  the  ANCIRS  system. 


image  systems,  inc. 

11244  Playa  Court,  Culver  City,  California  (213)  390-3378 
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Visit  our  booth  -  Number  116 
at  the  ANPA/RI  in  Las  Vegas 
and  see: 


•  ROTO-SCREEN- 
THE  dampener  for  DiLitho  ® 


•  Compugraphic  Factory 
Reconditioned 
Phototypesetting 
equipment  (Exclusive  U.S. 
and  Canada  Distributor) 


•  Stepper  Paper-Man  single 
wrap  and  tie  machine 
(Exclusive  Export 
Distributor) 


•(DiLitho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA  RI) 


(^INL/kAID 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 


105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  -  Telephone  (913)  492-9050 


Capital  investments 
reach  $245  million 

ANPA’s  new  plant  expansion  survey  shows  694  respond¬ 
ing  U.S.  daily  newspapers  spent  $167.8  million  for  new  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  and  $77.1  million  for  plant  expansion  and 
modernization  in  1975.  a  total  of  $244.9  million. 

Meanwhile,  679  responding  U.S.  dailies  estimate  capital 
outlays  in  1976  to  run  more  than  $140  million  for  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  $54  million  for  plant  expansion,  a  total  of  $193 
million.  These  newspapers  account  for  about  56%  of  total 
U.S.  daily  circulation,  so  real  expenditures  can  be  expected 
to  be  higher. 

In  its  survey,  ANPA  queried  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  offshore  islands  and  received  responses  from 
721.  Of  these,  706  newspapers  provided  estimates  on  1976 
outlays. 

In  Canada.  24  dailies  invested  $21.4  million  for  capital 
improvements  in  1975 — $I  1 .2  million  for  new  equipment  and 
$10.2  million  for  plant  expansion.  Estimated  1976  investment 
for  26  Canadian  dailies  is  $13.8  million — $10  million  for  new 
equipment  and  $3.8  million  for  plant  expansion.  These 
Canadian  newspapers  account  for  some  29%  of  total  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  circulation. 

A  tabulation  of  full  survey  results  follows: 


1975  Expenditures  in  Dollars 
No.  of  Expansion.  New  Total 


News¬ 

papers 

Modern¬ 

ization 

Production 

Equipment 

Expenditures 

NORTHEAST 

New  England 

■to 

7.1177,795 

12.568.429 

20.446.224 

Middle  Atlantic 

89 

S.57 1.587 

31.016.235 

39.587.822 

Total  Northeast 

i» 

1 6.449.382 

43.584.664 

60.034.046 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

East  North  Central 

l-to 

12.173.704 

29.793.059 

41.966.763 

West  North  Central 

w 

2.683.160 

10.169.440 

12,852.600 

Total  North  Central 

230 

14.856.864 

39.%2.499 

.54.819.363 

SOUTH 

South  Atlantic 

98 

19,536.570 

28.225.577 

47.762.147 

East  South  Central 

■to 

5.065.352 

17.327.301 

22.-392.653 

West  South  Central 

79 

1 1 ,466.765 

15.241.282 

26.708.047 

Total  South 

217 

36.068.687 

60.794.160 

96.862.847 

WEST 

Mountain 

45 

1.324.544 

4,182.288 

5,506.832 

Pacific 

73 

8.431.525 

19.237.979 

27.669,.<i04 

Total  West 

IIK 

9.756.069 

23.420.267 

33,176,336 

TOTALS 

United  States 

694 

77.131,002 

167 .761, -‘190 

244.892.592 

Canada 

24 

10.178.927 

11.219,107 

21.398.034 

Offshore  islands 

3 

291,465 

940.52 1 

1.231.986 

Survey  Total 

721 

87.601,394 

179,921.218 

267.522,612 

1976  Estimate  in  Dollars 


No.  of 

Expansion, 

New 

Total 

News¬ 

Modern¬ 

Production 

Estimated 

papers 

ization 

(Equipment 

E^xpenditures 

NORTHEAST 

New  England 

42 

4.852..300 

9.553.9.54 

14.406,2.54 

Middle  Atlantic 

82 

13.599,170 

34.832.874 

48,432.044 

Total  Northeast 

122 

18.451,470 

44.386.828 

62.838.298 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

East  North  Central 

130 

11.220.618 

25,518,194 

36.738.812 

West  North  Central 

87 

1.133.110 

7.721,980 

8.855.090 

Total  North  Central 

217 

12.353,728 

33.240.174 

45.593.902 

SOUTH 

South  Atlantic 

% 

6.902,300 

21,949,012 

28.851.312 

East  South  Central 

43 

6,970.100 

8.889.902 

15,860,002 

West  South  Central 

80 

3,708.410 

11.440.517 

15,148.927 

Total  South 

219 

17.580.810 

42.279.431 

.59.860.241 

WEST 

Mountain 

48 

995.000 

5.593,775 

6.588.775 

Pacific 

73 

4,816.000 

14,621,049 

19.437.049 

Total  West 

121 

5.811.000 

20.214,824 

26.025.824 

TOTALS 

United  States 

679 

54.197,008 

140,121.257 

194.318,265 

Canada 

26 

3,800.800 

10,029.000 

13,829.800 

Offshore  Islands 

3 

185.500 

329,000 

514..500 

Survey  Total 

708 

58.183.308 

1.50,479.257 

208.662,565 
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N.Y.  Times  News  Service  grammers,  coordinated  the  communica¬ 
tions  aspects,  and  trained  the  editorial 

completes  computerization  "" 


The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
has  completed  the  computerization  of  its 
news  operation. 

The  Times  said  it  is  the  first  of  the 
U.S. -based  supplemental  to  achieve 
this  entry  into  the  computer  age. 

With  CRT’s  linked  to  a  digital  compu¬ 
ter,  the  News  Service  edits  and  transmits 
all  its  news  electronically  to  417  clients  in 
49  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico  and  53  countries  around  the 
world.  The  digital  computer  was  pro¬ 
grammed  by  the  Associated  Press  and  is 
maintained  at  AP's  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

Rob  Roy  Buckingham,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times  News  Service, 
cited  significant  benefits  to  the  Times 
clients  with  the  conversion  to  CRT 
transmissions.  “We  already  have 
achieved  a  significantly  faster  flow  of  our 
news,”  Buckingham  said,  “an  increase 
in  the  number  of  stories  we  can  file  and  a 
marked  drop  in  the  number  of  errors  on 
the  wire  because  our  editors  now  can 
make  their  corrections  on  the  CRT 
screens  before  the  copy  is  ‘executed’ 
onto  our  domestic  and  foreign  circuits.” 

The  conversion  from  a  manual  opera¬ 
tion  began  in  mid-February  with  elec¬ 
tronic  transmission  of  the  News  Ser¬ 
vice’s  international  wire.  By  mid-March, 
the  rest  of  the  operation  had  been  con¬ 
verted,  including  the  full  14-hour, 
75,000-word  domestic  wire,  a  five-hour 
domestic  wire  for  smaller  clients,  a 
three-hour  cast  to  clients  in  Canada,  and 
a  special  two-hour  transmission  to 
clients  in  Latin  America. 

The  News  Service’s  domestic  report 
also  moves  over  the  high-speed 
DataNews  wire  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  through  a  computer-to-computer 
hookup. 

The  News  Service  receives  direct 
input  of  foreign  and  Washington  copy 
through  a  drop  on  communications  lines 
from  those  points.  National  and  locally- 
oriented  copy  is  punched  into  the  com¬ 
puter  by  operators. 

The  New  York  Times  has  announced  a 
$3.5  million  contract  with  the  Harris 
Corporation  to  convert  the  newspaper  to 
CRT  editing.  With  completion  of  the 
paper’s  conversion,  which  is  to  be  done 
in  several  stages,  beginning  in  May,  the 
News  Service  will  have  direct  input  of  all 
copy  and  thus  will  be  totally  automated. 

The  News  Service  conversion  was 
conceptualized  last  fall  and  was  super¬ 
vised  by  Janet  Battaile,  who  had  three 
years’  experience  with  CRT’s  as  an 
editor  on  the  General  Desk  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE  ENTERS  THE  COMPUTER  AGE.  The 
supplemental  wire  service  has  converted  to  CRT  operations.  At  the  terminals 
ore  (foreground)  Executive  Editor  Jim  McElroy,  while  Janet  Battaile  points  to 
a  screen  being  watched  by  Editor  Bob  Joyce.  Ms.  Battaile,  who  had  previous 
experience  with  CRT's  when  she  worked  on  the  General  Desk  at  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  supervised  the  training  of  The  Times  News  Service  staffers  on 
the  new  terminals.  Other  staffers  are  (left  to  right)  Pat  Vance,  Lawrence 
Freeney  and  Joe  Messina. 


If  floating  or  re-working  an  ad 
is  costing  you 
more  than  $3.95  it  pays  to 
own  a  PROFLEX 


With  the  Proflex  system  you  can  reclaim 
lost  lineage  revenue  by  reproportioning  ads  to  fit  your  paper. 
Proflex  is  not  limited  to  a  fixed  percentage. 

You  can  take  one  of  the  dimensions  of  an  ad  up  to  200% 
or  down  to  50%  in  one  operation. 

THAT’S  TOTAL  FLEX-ABILITY  without  the  use  of  optics! 

Please  call  (612)  332-6991 

COMBINED  SERVICES  INC 
1614  HARMON  PLACE 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  55403 
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Executives  from  daily  groups 
discuss  investment  in  weekiies 


By  Jane  Levere 

In  an  effort  to  trace  the  recent  trend 
toward  acquisition  of  weekly  or  subur¬ 
ban  papers  by  daily  newspaper  groups. 
Editor  &  Publishkr  has  interviewed 
executives  from  four  daily  newspaper 
organizations  that  have  invested  in  week¬ 
lies. 

The  executives  include  A1  H. 
Neuharth,  president.  Gannett  Co..  Inc.; 
Richard  H.  Clester,  corporate  director, 
marketing,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  Norman  J.  Christiansen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  operations,  in  charge  of  California 
suburban  newspapers,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers.  Inc.;  John  E.  McMullan, 
vicepresident,  operations,  in  charge  of 
Florida  and  Georgia  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
and  Paul  A.  Tattersall,  assistant  vice- 
president,  corporate  development,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co. 

Editor  &  Pi  blisher  also  asked  Sandy 
Hirsch,  suburban  newspaper  specialist 
and  former  publisher  of  a  Florida  week¬ 
ly,  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  trend. 

All  interviews,  plus  a  complete  listing 
of  the  four  groups'  suburban  holdings, 
follow . 

When  did  your  group  invest  in  its 
weeklies? 

Neuharth:  We've  owned  them  for  over 
10  years. 

Clester:  They  were  acquired  over  the 
last  few  years,  not  all  at  one  point. 

Christiansen:  The  papers  (under  my 
administration)  were  owned  by  Ridder 
originally. 

McMullan:  Knight  has  owned  weeklies 
since  the  early  '50's;  we  acquired  the 
Broward  (Fla.)  Times  in  1973. 

Tattersall:  We  acquired  our  Maryland 
weeklies  in  1973  and  the  Denver  papers 
in  1971-72. 

Is  there  any  coordination  in  advertis¬ 
ing  or  circulation  efforts  by  the  dailies 
and  weeklies? 

Neuharth:  No.  generally  not.  Our 
weeklies  are  in  areas  somewhat  removed 
from  our  dailies. 

Clester:  No. 

Christiansen:  There’s  coordination  in 
small  measure  in  Arcadia,  interplay  in 
the  classified  and  ads  of  the  Pasadena 
Star-News. 

McMullan:  None;  the  papers  are  in 
considerable  competition  for  advertising 
sometimes. 

Tattersall:  No. 

Is  there  any  group  buying,  of  news¬ 
print  or  equipment,  for  example? 

Neuharth:  Yes,  Gannett  has  group 
purchase  of  newsprint  for  all  papers, 
daily  and  weekly.  We  have  a  subsidiary, 
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Empire  Newspaper  Supply,  that  is  the 
purchasing  agent  for  all  papers  for  news¬ 
print  and  new  hardware. 

Clester:  Yes.  all  equipment  goes 
through  our  capital  projects  program. 

Christiansen:  Our  papers  handle  their 
own  buying. 

McMullan:  The  North  Dade  (Fla.) 
Journal  is  printed  by  the  Miami  Herald, 
which  is  under  a  contract  arrangement, 
and  the  Broward  Times  is  printed  by  the 
Boca  Raton  News. 

Tattersall:  No. 

Have  you  made  any  investment  in 
more  advanced  equipment  for  the  week¬ 
lies? 

Neuharth:  Yes. 

Clester:  No  more  so  than  at  our  dailies. 
(Investment  such  as  this)  is  done  more 
on  a  corporate  basis  than  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  segment  of  our  organization. 

Christiansen:  It's  been  limited. 

McMullan:  Yes.  We've  installed  new 
equipment  at  Broward  so  they  can 
handle  the  paper  through  the  paste-up. 
Milledgeville  (Ga.)  has  also  received  au¬ 
thorization  for  a  new  camera  that  han¬ 
dles  all  the  production  process.  It  prints 
the  tv  magazine  for  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  &  News. 

Tattersall:  Yes.  for  a  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem  and  presses. 

Are  the  weeklies  used  as  training 
grounds  for  the  dailies? 

Neuharth:  Yes.  In  Westchester 
County,  the  editor  of  the  Bronxville 
weekly  moved  on  to  become  the  city 
editor  of  a  daily.  But  so  do  our  small 
dailies  serve  as  training  grounds  for  our 
larger  dailies. 

Clester:  No.  We  view  our  weeklies  as 
equally  important,  as  demanding  as  our 
dailies.  We  put  quality  people  in  both 
who  understand  the  weaknesses  or 
pecularities  of  each.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  we  wouldn't  promote. 

Christiansen:  Not  as  such.  They're 
training  grounds  no  more  nor  no  less 
than  any  of  our  other  properties.  If 
someone  is  in  a  position,  he's  part  of  the 
total  organization. 

Mc.Mullan:  Sometimes,  without  any 
formal  elaborate  plan.  Our  organization 
has  many  fine  people  off  suburban  pa¬ 
pers.  You  spot  talent  when  you  see  it. 

Tattersall:  Not  very  much.  There  is 
some  small  exchange  of  personnel. 

Why  did  your  group  decide  to  invest  in 
weeklies? 

Neuharth:  Our  weeklies  are  in  the 
areas  where  we  believe  there  will  event¬ 
ually  be  some  daily  potential,  relative 
growth  areas.  Our  goal  is  not  to  run  a 
group  of  weeklies.  If,  as  and  when 
economic  and  market  conditions  permit. 


we  will  convert  the  weeklies  into  dailies. 

We  are  a  daily  newspaper  publishing 
company;  our  weeklies  represent  far  less 
than  19f  of  the  business  we  do. 

Clester:  Investing  in  weeklies  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  us  to  acquire  growing, 
outstanding  publications. 

We  also  try  to  be  diversified  in  all 
areas  of  the  media,  medium  and  small 
dailies,  broadcast  properties,  big  shop¬ 
pers,  weeklies.  Wherever  the  advertising 
dollars  are.  we  want  to  have  some  com¬ 
ing  to  us. 

With  weeklies,  we  try  to  find  isolated 
growth  markets,  and  try  to  be  as  selec¬ 
tive  in  buying  them  (as  in  buying  other 
properties). 

McMullan:  Our  first  and  foremost  in¬ 
terest  is  in  dailies.  But  in  Broward,  for 
example,  we'd  seen  the  paper  grow  and 
develop  and  felt  it  was  a  good  one. 

Tattersall:  The  Star  and  Tribune  was 
looking  for  other  sources  of  income  than 
its  flagship  papers.  We  also  felt  suburban 
newspapers  would  grow  because  they 
provide  local  coverage. 

Was  investment  in  weeklies  made  to 
penetrate  the  market  not  covered  by 
dailies  in  the  area? 

Clester:  Not  necessarily.  (When  we 
invested)  we  thought  it  was  good  to  get  a 
weekly  already  in  a  growing  area,  not 
necessarily  competing  with  dailies.  In 
their  own  niche,  weeklies  offer  advertis¬ 
ers  great  service.  We  try  to  capture  that 
type  of  audience. 

Christiansen:  1  couldn't  begin  to  tell 
you  the  rationale  (for  the  investment).  It 
has  probably  (taken  place)  when  there's 
been  an  opportunity  to  put  a  viable  pub¬ 
lication  in  an  area  where  there  isn't  one. 

McMullan:  No.  (Investment)  has  been 
more  happenstance  than  anything. 

Tattersall:  In  a  way.  In  the  sense  that 
dailies  concentrate  on  the  downtown 
area  and  also  on  broad  coverage  of  news, 
not  local  news.  Suburban  papers  fill 
needs  not  filled  by  dailies. 

How  profitable  is  your  weekly  divi¬ 
sion? 

Neuharth:  Our  weeklies  are  generally 
profitable. 

Clester:  In  their  own  way,  the  weeklies 
may  be  viewed  as  equally  as  productive 
as  our  other  operations,  but  not  always 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Christiansen:  We  don't  divulge  profit 
figures. 

McMullan:  We've  never  broken  down 
our  profits  by  individual  operations.  But 
I'd  like  to  make  the  suggestion  that  we’re 
not  inclined  to  stay  with  anything  that 
doesn’t  produce  a  reasonable  profit. 
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Tattersall:  It  is  profitable. 

Does  your  group  have  any  plans  to 
expand  in  this  area? 

Neuharth:  We  are  an  aequisition- 
minded  group. 

Clester:  We  do  not  have  a  specific  goal 
in  terms  of  reaching  a  certain  number. 
When  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  we 
will  capitalize  on  it.  We  look  at  weekly 
acquisition  the  same  way  we  do  daily. 
There  is  no  limit. 

Christiansen:  No  more  or  less  than  we 
generally  think  of  expansion. 

McMiillan:  Not  that  I'm  aware  of.  It's 
a  case  of  "you  never  know  what  might 
come  along"  but  we  have  no  active 
search. 

Tattersall:  Yes.  if  there  are  desirable 
opportunities. 

Interview  with  Sandy  flirseh 
1.  Do  you  see  ownership  of  weeklies 
by  daily  chains  as  a  strong  trend  for  the 
future? 

We  are  just  beginning  to  come  out  of 
the  recession.  As  the  economy  im¬ 
proves.  as  more  people  leave  urban  areas 
for  suburban  areas,  as  retailing  moves 
further  out.  weeklies  are  becoming  more 
and  more  important.  The  more  signifi¬ 
cant  they  are  economically,  that  is  when 
the  big  groups  will  invest  in  them. 

Dailies  can  offer  weeklies  a  great  deal 
and  vice  versa,  but  I  can't  see  any  thrust 
forward  (in  this  type  of  investment)  until 
more  weekly  professionals  can  be  assimi¬ 
lated  into  daily  groups. 

Sometimes  weekly  people  can't  as¬ 
similate  themselves  that  readily;  they're 
used  to  their  own  independence. 

How  will  this  trend  affect  advertising 
sales? 

I  don't  think  dailies  will  lose  any  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  advertising  to  week¬ 
lies.  More  (ads  in  weeklies)  will  come 
from  radio  and  tv  budgets  as  the  major 
advertisers  realize  there  is  an  organized 
way  to  get  their  message  through  a 
localized  medium.  W'ith  weeklies,  the 
advertiser  can  buy  a  particular  market  as 
supplemental  to  advertising  in  dailies. 

How  will  this  trend  affect  weekly 
editorial  content?  Quality  of  personnel? 

Especially  with  weeklies,  for  the  paper 
to  be  successful,  it  has  to  be  almost  to¬ 
tally  local  in  content. 

If  a  daily  comes  in  and  tries  to  change 
this,  the  investment  will  be  ruined. 

The  only  change  1  see  is  in  syndicated 
outfits  putting  out  suburban  features. 

The  trend  will  bring  greater  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  more  opportunities  to  do 
good  investigative  reporting. 

I  see  more  good  recent  journalism 
graduates  going  into  the  weekly  field  be¬ 
cause  there  are  not  as  many  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  the  dailies,  and  also  on  week¬ 
lies  they  can  write,  do  more  than  be  copy 
boys. 

How  valuable  will  weekly  properties 
be  to  daily  groups? 

I  don't  think  the  groups  know  how 
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valuable  the  weeklies  are  to  them.  And 
the  weeklies  will  prove  to  be  quite  valu¬ 
able  as  they  grow  if  they  are  run  as  a 
distinct  breed  from  their  daily  brothers. 

The  dailies  can  (foster  this  develop¬ 
ment)  by  providing  funds  to  buy  better 
equipment,  upgrade  pay  scales,  support 
pension  programs.  The  financial  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  daily  organization  will  give 
the  weeklies  greater  strength,  which  will 
lead  to  better  financial  discipline. 

If  the  groups  do  all  this  for  the  week¬ 
lies.  they  will  then  have  the  opportunity 
to  flex  their  abilities.  Returns  to  the  daily 
groups  will  be  great. 

But  we're  in  the  romance  stage  right 
now — neither  party  is  ready  to  tie  the 
knot. 

• 

Gannett  reporters 
win  space  awards 

The  Aviation/Space  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  that  two  writers  for 
TODA  Y.  a  Gannett  newspaper  in  Cocoa. 
Florida,  have  been  selected  to  receive 
national  awards  for  achievement  in  aero¬ 
space  writing. 

Robert  B.  Robinson  will  receive  the 
top  AW  A  writing  award  in  the  category 
for  newspapers  under  200 .0(K)  circula¬ 
tion.  He  won  the  recognition  for  his  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  128-page  special  tabloid  section 
"Apollo-Soyuz:  Rendezvous  in  Space" 
which  appeared  in  Today  on  July  1.^. 
197.^ — the  morning  of  the  liftoff  from 
Cape  Kennedy  of  the  three-man  Ameri¬ 
can  crew  which  linked  up  in  space  for  the 
historic  U.S. -Soviet  mission. 

A  special  citation  was  awarded  Glenn 
Singer  for  his  articles  on  the  Viking-Mars 
Project  which  appeared  in  Today  be¬ 
tween  June  3  and  November  14.  I97.S. 
Singer  has  worked  for  Today  since  May. 
1975. 


Reporter  wins 
parole  for  man 
in  jail  too  long 

Stories  by  the  Houston  Post  have  won 
a  parole  for  an  82-year-old  Texas  convict 
who  had  been  locked  up  .59  years  on  a 
.*'0-year-sentence  for  murder. 

The  stories  also  spawned  a  long  over¬ 
due  reunion  for  the  convict  and  his  71- 
year-old  sister  who  thought  he  had  died 
-^0  years  ago. 

Gene  Winchester  went  to  Texas  prison 
at  Huntsville  in  1917  but  two  years  later 
officials  transferred  him  to  the  state's 
mental  hospital  where  he  stayed  until 
1969. 

The  mental  hospital  returned  him  to 
prison,  then,  and  prison  officials,  acting 
under  a  Texas  Attorney  General's  ruling, 
refused  to  give  him  prison  credit  for  40  of 
the  hospital  years. 

He  stayed  in  the  prison  hospital's 
geriatrics  ward  under  a  diagnosis  of  senil¬ 
ity  until  Post  staffer  Gary  Taylor  visited 
the  ward  in  March  and  wrote  a  story 
published  March  17  detailing  Winches¬ 
ter's  "lost  years." 

The  day  after  publication  the  Texas 
Parole  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Corrections  announced  their  intention  to 
develop  a  plan  for  paroling 
Winchester — still  credited  with  only  a 
total  of  24  years  in  prison. 

A  nursing  home  was  found  for  Win¬ 
chester  and  in  early  April  Texas  Gov. 
Dolph  Briscoe  signed  his  parole  just  a 
few  days  before  Winchester's  sister  gave 
him  his  first  recorded  visit.  In  all  those 
years,  state  records  showed  no  mention 
of  a  visit  or  a  letter  from  anyone. 

• 

“Kid  Bits”  success 
at  Green  Bay  paper 

A  new  5-day-a-week  feature  aimed  at 
developing  newspaper  readership  among 
the  middle  elementary  grade  readers  has 
caught  on  quickly,  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette  reports. 

"Kid  Bits”  summarizes  4  or  5  regular 
news  or  feature  stories  in  its  2-column 
full  format.  Each  story  is  written  into 
language  which  most  fourth  and  fifth 
graders  should  understand.  A  photo  of 
children  working  on  a  school  project  or 
at  play  is  a  part  of  each  column. 

Two  reporters  alternate  weekly  on 
selecting  and  rewriting  the  stories.  Total 
time  involved  each  day  is  45  minutes. 

Response  to  the  feature,  conceived  by 
personnel  manager  Michael  B.  Gage,  has 
been  excellent.  The  paper  reports  that  no 
other  feature  started  in  recent  years  at 
the  Press-Gazette  has  received  such 
favorable,  unsolicited  comment.  Parents 
like  it  and  teachers  are  putting  it  to  a 
variety  of  in-class  uses. 
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Second  paper  desire 
fades  in  many  homes 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Critical  looks  are  being  taken  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  advertising,  marketing 
and  circulation  directors  at  “circulation 
by  the  numbers.”  particularly  in  the  big. 
competitive  markets. 

Local  suburban  and  non-competitive 
city  dailies,  getting  bigger,  better  and 
more  complete,  have  reduced  the  desire 
for  a  “big  city”  paper  as  the  second 
paper  in  the  home,  Chicago  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  director  Virgil  Fassio  told  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  meeting  in  Bloomington,  III.  May  2. 

“With  cities  changing  and  losing  popu¬ 
lation.  metropolitan  newspapers  have  a 
greater  challenge  than  ever  to  follow 
readers  from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs  and 
to  keep  them  interested,”  Fassio  said. 
“It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  they  will  re¬ 
main  loyal  readers  forever.” 

Inflation  has  escalated  the  process  of 
less  and  less  two-paper  families.  Fassio 
said.  Two  things  happen  to  a  competitive 
metro  paper  when  it  raises  prices;  it  re¬ 
duces  the  duplication  factor  with  its  city 
competitor  and  usually  more  circulation 
is  lost  in  outlying  areas  than  the  local 
dailies. 

Fassio  urged  placing  of  emphasis  on 
home  delivery  promotion  as  a  way  of 
building  circulation  “one  at  a  time.” 

Single  copy  sales  grow 

He  noted  that  the  record  shows  that 
non-competitive  smaller  cities  are  doing 
a  better  job  than  the  competitive  metros, 
particularly  where  home  delivery  costs 
less  than  single  copy.  However,  in  some 
markets  where  prices  are  the  same,  or 
where  home  delivery  costs  more,  single 
copy  sales  show  a  greater  growth  pattern 
than  home  delivery.  Chicago  is  one  of 
those  markets. 

Price  changes  have  been  so  frequent  in 
the  past  few  years  that  “no  one  has  had 
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enough  time  in  between  to  recover,"  Fas¬ 
sio  said.  Like  many  papers,  the  Tribune 
had  5  circulation  increases  in  less  than  3 
years.  “Fortunately.”  he  added,  “we 
(Tribune)  haven't  had  any  since  taking 
our  Midwest,  or  state,  edition  to  20  cents 
in  February  1975.” 

Many  people  with  limited  money — or 
time — are  becoming  selective,  switching 
from  7-day  delivery  to  single  copy  buys 
on  special  days,  particularly  when  the 
paper  is  the  second  paper  in  the  home. 
The  Tribune's  Food  Guide  makes 
Thursday  the  best  day,  particularly  in  the 
suburbs.  Saturday  is  the  worst,  like  most 
papers  with  significant  single  copy  circu¬ 
lation. 

Fassio  remarked  that  a  big  reason  for 
the  decline  in  numbers  has  been  the 
number  of  big  city  papers  that  are  no 
longer  publishing,  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
circulation,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  almost  every  case. 

The  Tribune  and  Chicago  Today  circu¬ 
lation  departments  had  been  merged  in 
late  1972  prior  to  the  discontinuance  of 
Today's  Saturday  and  Sunday  editions 
(Today  publication  stopped  altogether  on 
September  13,  1974)  so  “we  were  able  to 
automatically  convert  unduplicated 
home  delivery  readers  to  afternoon  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  Tribune,  which  changed  from  a 
morning  paper  to  a  24-hour  paper. 

“Incidentally,  since  Today  had  little 
circulation  outside  the  Retail  Trading 
zone,  we  have  no  afternoon  circulation 
outside  the  suburban  area.  But.  inside 
the  RTZ.  we  made  every  effort  to  retain 
the  maximum  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  circulation.” 

Circulation  disappeared 

Fassio  said  that  some  Chicago  subur¬ 
ban  area  papers  probably  picked  up 
some  of  the  Tcxiaycirculation,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  simply  disappeared.  Thus, 
a  great  many  homes  became  “one  news¬ 
paper”  homes. 

Sales  are  becoming  harder  and  more 
expensive  to  make  and  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  should  know  the  actual  cost  of  each 
order.  This  should  be  verified  and  the 
retention  factor  determined  as  close  as 
possible.  ”We  can  no  longer  expect  to 
grow  simply  by  throwing  so  much  new 
business  against  the  wall  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  at  least  some  of  it  will  stick.” 

Fassio  urged  close  checking  of  stops. 
“Unless  we  watch  draw  changes  care¬ 
fully  and  pick  up  the  stop  card  on  each, 
some  great  opportunities  to  find  out 
what's  wrong  with  the  paper  or  service 


will  be  lost  forever.  Moreover,  we  will 
have  been  denied  a  great  opportunity  to 
regain  a  friend  or  to  at  least  find  out 
where  we  went  wrong  so  that  we  can 
improve.” 

In  a  recent  speech  to  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  in  Houston. 
Fassio  dealt  with  fact  that  many  papers 
drastically  cut  expensive  fringe  or  faroff 
circulation  during  the  1973-74  newsprint 
crisis. 

“For  many,  a  more  realistic  approach 
would  have  been  to  raise  wholesale  and 
retail  rates  in  those  areas,”  he  observed. 
“If  any  paper  has  a  solid  audience  out¬ 
side  of  its  natural  retail  market,  an  at¬ 
tempt  should  first  be  made  to  have  this 
circulation  pay  its  way  before  killing  it 
completely.  Some  newspapers  acted  in 
haste  and  are  now  finding  it  difficult  to 
get  back  into  abandoned  areas.” 

Every  newspaper  has  a  fringe  circula¬ 
tion  area  where  it  runs  out  of  reader 
appeal.  That  may  be  in  some  other 
paper's  natural  market  or  it  may  be 
where  2  or  more  papers  overlap  and 
compete  for  reader  appeal.  “It  is  better 
to  fight  your  competition  battle  far  away 
from  home  in  somebody  else's 
backyard — in  the  fringe  or  buffer  zone.  If 
you  do  not  fill  the  vacuum  between  your¬ 
self  and  the  next  publisher — he  will.  The 
battleground  may  then  become  your  own 
backyard.” 

Detroit  FP  on  tv 
to  promote  sales 

“Why  wait  for  the  news?  The  morning 
Free  Press  is  such  a  beautiful  way  to 
begin  your  day.”  This  is  the  theme  for 
the  Detroit  Tree  Press'  spring  television 
advertising  campaign. 

Three  30-second  commercials  pre¬ 
pared  by  D'Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius 
Advertising/Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 
will  appear  in  all-day  parts  on  four  local 
Detroit  television  stations.  The  theme  of 
the  campaign  is  carried  over  to  a  pool  of 
radio  commercials  that  will  run  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  television  flight.  Ten 
Detroit-area  radio  stations  will  air  the 
Free  Press  ads. 

The  commercials  emphasize  the  con¬ 
sumer's  need  to  read  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  in  order  to  “get  started”  in  the 
morning. 

‘The  Dumplings’ 
are  in  paperback 

The  first  paperback  book  of  “The 
Dumplings”  comic  strip  by  Fred  Lucky 
has  been  published  by  Tempo  Books,  a 
division  of  Grosset  &  Dunlap. 

“The  Dumplings,”  syndicated  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  gave  rise  early 
this  year  to  a  short-lived  television  com¬ 
edy  produced  by  Norman  Lear. 
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Bureau  attacks 

(Continued  Dom  pa^e  16) 


reach  tar  superior  to  what  tv  can  de¬ 
liver."  he  said. 

"Newspapers  more  than  meet  Sears 
criterion  for  adequate  frequency  and 
provide  an  even  distribution  to  all  cus¬ 
tomer  groups."  said  Grava.  "Tv.  in  con¬ 
trast.  wastes  coverage  on  heavy  viewers 
and  fails  to  reach  an  important  segment 
of  the  market." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  four 
months.  Sears'  New  York  group  was 
convinced  enough  to  cut  its  tv  expendi¬ 
tures  by  60^r. 

Cites  tv  over  crowding 

Bogart  cited  the  over  crowding  of 
commercials  into  a  single  day's  tv 
schedule  as  a  reason  for  people  depend¬ 
ing  more  heavily  on  newspapers. 

"As  a  result  of  fundamental  changes 
already  under  way  in  this  country's 
population  and  lifestyles,  we  see  a  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  market  for  goods  and 
services."  said  NAB  president  Jack 
Kauffman.  "These  changes  will  mean 
more  business  for  retailers  and  more  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  for  newspapers." 

The  Bureau  has  developed  several 
special  presentations  aimed  at  showing 
advertisers  in  certain  key  categories  how 
to  capitalize  on  new  sales  opportunities. 
The  bulk  of  insurance  advertising  in 
1975.  for  example,  was  done  on  tv.  while 
newspapers'  ad  dollar  share  was  only  $2.^ 
million.  To  get  more  insurance  ads  into 
newspapers  this  year,  the  Bureau  has 
developed  a  presentation  to  show  insur¬ 
ance  companies  how  they  can  reach  a 
sizable  potential  customer  group — the 
working  woman — through  newspapers. 

I.iqiior  pitch 

“She's  not  at  home  for  daytime  tv. 
she's  kept  busy  with  family  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  prime  time."  said  NAB's 
Charles  Kinsolving.  "Broadcast  doesn't 
do  the  job.  Newspapers  are  an  obvious 
and  better  answer." 

There  is  also  a  new  presentation  aimed 
at  picking  up  a  greater  share  of  liquor 
advertising  which  has  traditionally  been 
primarily  image  advertising  done  through 
magazines  and  billboards,  said  NAB's 
John  Bell.  "We  suggest  in  a  new  presen¬ 
tation  that  image  alone  is  not  enough.  We 
say  at  least  50'"/r  of  their  budget  should  be 
spent  in  newspapers."  said  Bell. 

Concerning  the  Bureau's  co-op  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  year  Hennessy  said.  "We 
will  concentrate  on  four  specific 
industries — automotive  aftermarket, 
health  &  beauty  aids,  furniture  and 
hardware/home  remodeling  as  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  key  manufacturers  on  the 
advantages  of  aggressive  co-op  promo¬ 
tions  in  newspapers." 
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Four  top  newspaper  groups 
conform  with  two  ADS  formats 


Four  leading  newspaper  groups  have 
decided  to  standardize  their  advertising 
formats  to  conform  with  two  standards  in 
the  Advertising  Dimension  Standards 
program.  Otto  A.  Silha.  chairman  of  the 
ADS  format  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  group's  convention  this 
week. 

All  Newhouse  Newspapers  will  stan¬ 
dardize  their  advertising  dimensions  to 
the  ADS  "C"  classification  by  this 
summer,  while  both  Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  plan  to  adopt 
either  the  “C"  or  "F"  ADS  specifica¬ 
tions.  Gannett  hopes  to  accomplish  the 
change  by  the  end  of  this  year  at  all  of  its 
papers,  while  Knight-Ridder  has  set  a 
target  date  of  one  year  from  now  for 
completion  of  the  shift. 

Back  in  February.  Scripps-Howard 
announced  that  their  standard  size  pap¬ 
ers  would  all  begin  using  the  dimensions 
of  the  ADS  “C"  classification.  The 
change  was  necessitated.  Silha  pointed 
out.  when  Scripps-Floward  discovered 
that  an  advertiser  placing  a  four-column 
ad  in  12  of  their  standard  size  newspap¬ 
ers  was  faced  with  eight  variations  in 
width  of  the  space  for  the  ad. 

Silha.  who  is  president  of  the  Min¬ 


neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.  and  the 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau.  Inc.,  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  first  steps  toward  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Dimension  Standards 
by  the  newspaper  business  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

Silha  said  while  progress  toward  stan¬ 
dardization  continues  to  be  made  by 
newspapers,  national  advertisers,  na¬ 
tional  retail  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  "are  all  expecting  more  ad  di¬ 
mension  standardization  than  we  have 
yet  been  able  to  bring  about." 

He  noted  that  standardization  of  ad 
sizes  will  affect  future  technological  de¬ 
velopments.  “The  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  is  now  investigating  the  feasibility 
of  satellite  transmission  of  advertising 
materials  from  a  central  point  direct  to 
newspaper  plants."  he  said. 

"This  would  be  a  boon  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  national  retail  chains." 
said  Silha.  "It  would  move  up  national 
deadlines  markedly  and  advertisers 
would  love  it.  but  no  one  is  going  to 
transmit  1.54  sizes.  They'd  like  two  stan¬ 
dards  and  settle  for  three  or  perhaps 
four.  The  media  world  is  changing  and 
we  have  to  be  ready  for  those  changes," 
he  said. 
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In  a  ‘strong  position’ 

UPl  chief  says  news  service  to  move  ahead 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Eight  hundred  guests  attending  the 
United  Press  international  breakfast 
opening  the  American  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  convention  in  New 
York  May  3  heard  Roderick  W.  Beaton, 
the  news  service  president,  warn  that  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  UPl  are 
also  those  facing  the  entire  newspaper 
world;  readership,  press  credibility,  and 
“judiciary  extremism." 

Beaton  said  that  UPl  itself  was  in  a 
“strong  position"  at  present  and  in  its 
plans  for  the  future — with  a  record 
number  of  subscribers  and  a  “solid  ad¬ 
vancement  in  revenues"  for  1975. 

But  on  general  problems  facing  the 
press.  Beaton  commented.  "We  were 
warned  200  years  ago  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  Papers  that 
respect  for  freedom  of  the  press  de¬ 
pended  upon  public  opinion  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Oppose  restraints 

“UPl  regards  these  problems  as  a 
challenge  to  be  met  and  solved  in  the 
same  imaginative  way  as  our  great  press 
traditions  evolved. 

“We  absolutely  reject  the  proposition 
of  restrictions  against  reporters  and 
photographers  whether  at  home  or  ab¬ 
road.  but  we  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
couple  it  with  an  equal  demand  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  conscious  balance  and  fairness 
in  reporting  activities." 

Beaton  said  that  UPl  is  in  strong  posi¬ 
tion  to  go  forward  with  “many  new  ser¬ 
vice  enhancements  and  improvements" 
and  said  that  well  over  S5  million  is  being 
invested  in  1976  in  improving  facilities  in 
addition  to  S9  million  spent  in  capitol 
projects  during  1974  and  1975. 

He  announced  an  extension  of  the 
1975  introduction  of  DataNews  designed 
primarily  for  larger  circulation  newspap¬ 
ers  with  a  new  service  called  DataNews 
Limited — that  offers  a  1200-word-per- 
minute  report  designed  in  volume,  selec¬ 
tivity  and  cost  for  needs  of  smaller  circu¬ 
lation  newspapers. 

Business  features 

Also  announced  by  UPl  editor-in-chief 
H.  L.  Stevenson  is  a  new  package  of 
business  and  economic  features  called 
“Business  Horizons”  to  move  Friday 
mornings  on  the  business  wire  and 
DataNews  beginning  May  14.  The  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  released  on  various  days 
during  the  week. 

“One  of  the  things  we  discovered  in 
our  review  of  business  coverage  wa$  that 
70 


President  Roderick  W.  Beaton  (left), 
and  editor-in-chief  H.  L.  Stevenson  of 
UPl  with  Charles  E.  Scripps,  board 
chairman,  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  at  the 
UPl  breakfast. 

numerous  features  and  enterprise  were 
moving  at  widely  varying  times  and  on 
different  circuits.  The  odds  are  that 
many  business  editors  see  only  a  portion 
of  them."  Stevenson  said. 

The  breakfast  guests  had  an  audio¬ 
visual  survey  of  news  capitals  around  the 
world  in  a  presentation  of  taped  reports 
from  UPl  correspondents  coupled  with 
color  photographs  ranging  from  the  site 
of  the  Montreal  Olympics  to  the  civil  war 
torn  streets  of  Lebanon. 

Helen  Thomas,  in  from  Washington 
where  she  is  chief  of  the  UPl  White 
House  bureau,  told  the  early  morning 
audience  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  that  there  was  "gloom 
but  not  doom  in  the  White  House"  fol¬ 
lowing  Ronald  Reagan's  primary  victory 
in  Texas  last  Saturday. 

■She  said  that  President  Ford  has  two 
“major  pluses  going  for  him  in  the 
campaign — the  fact  that  he’s  already  on 
the  job  in  the  White  House  and  an  upbeat 
economy." 

But  she  added  that  on  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  front  Reagan  put  Ford  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  with  charges  that  the  United  States 
has  become  No.  2  in  military  capability. 
Thomas  told  the  publishers  and  other 
guests  that  Reagan  “also  got  under 
Ford's  skin"  on  the  isue  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Ford  vs.  (barter 

While  mentioning  Ford's  prediction 
that  Hubert  Humphrey  would  be  his 
Democratic  opponent  in  November. 
Helen  Thomas  said  that  political  betting 
in  Washington  is  that  the  President  will 
face  Jimmy  Carter  at  the  polls. 

Thomas  commented  that  she  finds  re¬ 
ligion  creeping  into  the  political  picture 
for  the  first  time  since  l%()  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  told  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
Houston  that  “as  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
would  not  be  taking  orders  from  the 
Pope."  This  has  not  become  a  “harsh 
issue  so  far."  Thomas  observed  but 


E.  A.  Ramsaur,  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News  and  Piedmont,  left,  and  J. 
Stewart  Bryan  III,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times,  at  the  UPl  break¬ 
fast. 

noted  that  Ford  is  often  asked  for  his 
feelings  about  religion  and  that  Carter 
has  stressed  his  own  deep  belief. 

"It's  time  out  for  politics."  Thomas 
concluded,  and  “We'll  be  satisfied  if  we 
can  look  back  after  all  the  votes  are 
counted  and  say  that  we  gave  every  can¬ 
didate  a  fair  shake — and  kept  Americans 
informed  in  making  a  wise  choice  for 
President,  which  after  all  is  what  our  ball 
game  is  about." 

Progress  rep«»rt 

In  his  progress  report.  Beaton  also 
noted  that  UPl  has  installed  more  than  SO 
of  its  Unifax  II  electrostatic  photo  re¬ 
ceivers.  One  of  the  receivers  was  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  hotel  ballrotim  hall,  turning 
out  the  early  newsphoto  budget  of 
domestic  and  overseas  coverage. 

In  the  annual  progress  report  Beaton 
also  noted: 

The  operating  budget  for  1976  approx¬ 
imates  S67.5  million,  excluding  foreign 
subsidiaries. 

The  number  of  direct  subscribers  to 
UPl  grew  to  6.91 1  worldwide,  including 
1.146  newspapers  and  3.6S()  broadcast 
stations  in  the  United  States. 

Installation  total  of  363  video  terminals 
with  all  U.S.  mainland  bureaus  con¬ 
nected  to  New  York  computers. 

Electronic  editing  introduced  in  major 
European  bureaus. 

The  report  also  detailed  progress  in 
other  computerized  and  broadcast  ser¬ 
vices  and  cable  newswire. 

Beaton  praised  the  UPl  Newspaper 
Advisory  Board  for  its  suggestions  and 
recommendations  in  the  past  two  years, 
saying  that  members  have  been  active 
advisors  in  news  reports,  management, 
technology  and  future  planning. 

Breakfast  guests  also  received  copies 
of  the  lOth  annual  booklet.  “Selections 
1975."  reprinting  a  number  of  stories  and 
photographs  reflecting  the  reports  of  UPl 
men  and  women  domestically  and 
around  the  world  during  the  past  year 
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Portions  of  Jim  Copley’s  will 
challenged  by  his  first  wife 


Civil  lawsuits  have  been  filed  in  San 
Diego  Superior  Court  and  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Los  Angeles  challenging  por¬ 
tions  of  the  estate  of  James  S.  Copley, 
the  deceased  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Copley  Press  Inc. 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Erdman.  first  wife  of 
Copley,  has  filed  suit  in  San  Diego,  ask¬ 
ing  that  all  assets  of  the  Copley  estate  be 
liquidated  and  deposited  with  the 
Superior  Court  to  secure  her  right  to  fu¬ 
ture  payments  of  SKKI.OOO  a  year  for  life. 

The  complaint  is  based  on  a  1964 
property  settlement  agreement  in  which 
Copley  agreed  to  pay  Mrs.  Erdman  that 
amount  during  her  lifetime.  Mrs.  Helen 
K.  Copley,  the  late  publisher's  widow 
who  succeeded  him  as  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  is  defendant  in 
this  suit,  as  administratrix  of  the  Copley 
estate. 

Mrs.  Erdman's  children.  Janice  and 
Michael  Copley,  who  were  adopted  by 
Copley,  filed  the  Eederal  Court  suit  in 
Los  Angeles,  challenging  the  authority  of 
Mrs.  Copley  and  her  brother.  Joseph  P. 
Kinney,  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  James  S. 
Copley  Revocable  Trust. 

They  also  filed  documents  in  San 
Diego  objecting  to  the  local  Probate 
Court's  jurisdiction  to  settle  accounts  of 
the  trustees,  and  they  ask  that  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  trust  be  transferred  from 
the  Superior  Court  in  San  Diego  to  the 
Federal  Court  in  Los  Angeles. 

Earlier,  the  trustees  had  reported  that 
Copley  left  assets  in  trust  valued  at  about 
$30  million  to  provide  for  his  family,  and 
that  about  $.''  million  was  paid  as  of  last 
January  31  in  estate  and  inheritance 
taxes.  Principal  assets  of  the  trust  are 
most  of  the  outstanding  stwk  of  Copley 
Press  Inc.,  publishers  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Illinois.  Copley  died  October  6. 
1973. 

• 

Stahiman,  83,  dies 

James  G.  Stahiman.  83.  who  spent  60 
years  working  for  the  Ndsliville  Banner 
— 42  of  those  years  as  publisher — died 
May  1 . 

In  June,  1972.  Stahiman  retired  after 
completing  60  yaars  with  tha  Banner.  He 
started  as  a  cub  reporter  on  June  I.  1912. 
when  he  was  still  attending  Vanderbilt, 
and  retired  after  selling  the  newspaper  to 
Gannett  Company  Inc. 

Stahiman  was  president  of  the  .South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
from  1932  to  1933,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  SNPA  board  in  1933 — 1934. 

He  was  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  from 
1937  to  1939.  and  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association. 
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Chatting  at  Parade's  annual  party 
for  publishers  Sunday  evening  are  (left 
to  right)  Mason  Walsh  and  Tim  Walsh, 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette,  Paul 
Miller,  Gannett  Newspapers  and  Bill 
Gillerlain,  Parade. 

Newspaper  division 
reports  losses 

Although  the  Washinf’ton  Post  strike 
that  lasted  from  last  October  into  Feb¬ 
ruary  reduced  the  newspaper's  1976  first 
quarter  profits  below  those  of  the  same 
period  in  197.^.  the  profits  of  the  parent 
Washington  Post  Co.  increased  sub¬ 
stantially. 

Quarterly  profits  of  the  latter  totaled 
$3.8  million  (84c  a  share)  compared  with 
$1.3  million  (27c)  in  the  same  period  last 
year,  while  revenues  climbed  more  than 
13  per  cent  to  nearly  $80  million. 

A  company  statement  emphasized  that 
the  first  quarter  profits  included  a  one¬ 
time-only  gain  of  about  $1.8  million  (40c 
a  share)  from  the  February  sale  of  radio 
station  WCKY  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Post  company  reported  substan¬ 
tial  gains  in  revenues  and  operating  pro¬ 
fits  by  the  firm's  broadcasting  and 
magazine  divisions,  with  Newsweek 
magazine  reporting  an  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  pages  for  U.S.  editions  to  .‘>85  from 
.545  a  year  ago.  plus  higher  advertising 
and  circulation  rates. 

According  to  the  company  statement, 
the  newspaper  division  (which  includes 
the  Post  and  the  Trenton  Times)  suffered 
a  $1.3  million  loss  in  operating  income 
because  of  the  strike,  as  well  as  about 
$600, OdO  in  profits  (13G  a  share)  in  the 
recent  quarter. 

Newspaper  ad  linage  revenues  rose 
slightly,  with  a  reduction  at  the  strike- 
affected  Post  of  2  to  39f,  and  up  12%  at 
the  Trenton  newspaper. 

• 

Press  secretary 

Michael  C.  Mcl.aughlin,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Bnlletin  and 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel  Star,  has  been  appointed 
press  secretary  to  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp, 
of  Pennsylvania. 


New  projects 
set  by  ANPA 
Foundation 

Today's  students  are  the  “lifeline”  to 
developing  newspaper  readership,  the 
manager  of  ANPA  Foundation  educa¬ 
tional  services  told  a  Tuesday  morning 
session  of  the  publishers  convention. 

Judith  D.  Hines,  reporting  on  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Program, 
said  that  the  year  will  see  a  pilot  project 
in  cooperation  with  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  attempting 
to  strengthen  state  and  regional  ap¬ 
proaches  to  classroom  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Hines  anticipates  increased  regional 
support  for  developing  NIC  programs. 
She  also  said  that  use  of  newspapers  in 
adult  education  areas  is  expected  to 
grow. 

Stephen  E.  Palmedo,  administrator  of 
the  ANPA  Foundation,  in  reviewing 
basic  objectives  of  the  Foundation — 
developing  informed  and  intelligent 
newspaper  readers,  strengthening  public 
understanding  of  a  free  press  and  ad¬ 
vancing  professionalism  of  the  press 
itself — stressed  the  latter  during  the  early 
Tuesday  report  session. 

He  cited  the  Task  Force  on  the  profes¬ 
sionalism  of  the  newspaper  journalist 
and  the  task  force  working  toward  mak¬ 
ing  all  new  newsroom  employees  and 
journalism  graduates  aware  of  how  a 
newspaper  functions  as  a  business  enter¬ 
prise. 

Palmedo  reported  that  the  task  force's 
commissioned  book.  “The  Economics  of 
the  American  Newspaper”  by  Dr.  Jon 
Udell  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is 
scheduled  for  publication  late  this  year. 
He  also  added  that  in  the  area  of 
strengthening  public  understanding  of 
the  free  press,  the  Foundation  antici¬ 
pates  publishing  this  year  a  two-volume 
series  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  first  tentatively  ti¬ 
tled  “Covering  the  Courts”  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  “The  Press  and  the  American  Legal 
System.” 

The  report  noted  that  1975  was  a  rec¬ 
ord  year  for  ANPA  publication  sales, 
with  more  than  $46,000  in  revenue  gen¬ 
erated. 

Ford  grant 

Only  one  grant  in  the  communications 
area  has  been  made  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  since  February  16,  according  to  the 
April  Letter  of  the  organization.  The 
University  of  Chicago  receives  $109,300 
over  three  years,  for  fellowships  for  eight 
students  from  developing  countries 
studying  toward  a  master's  degree  in  de¬ 
velopment  and  population  communica¬ 
tions. 
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HOW  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL 

By  Dr.  Whitt  N.  Schultz 
Kenilworth,  Illinois 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Dr. 

Schultz  is  a  successful 
business  executive, 
noted  writer,  lecturer, 
teacher  and  career  con¬ 
sultant.  He  has  worked 
with  Earl  Nightingale  and 
served  on  the  Executive 
staff  of  W.  Clement 
Stone’s  Achievement 
Motivation  Program,  Bell 
Telephone  and  Encyc¬ 
lopaedia  Britannica. 
Throughout  America,  Dr. 

Schultz  lectures  and 
leads  workshops  and  seminars  on  Motivation, 
Creativity,  Communications,  Selling  By  Mail,  How 
to  Build  Your  Business  and  Developing  Personal 
Potential.  Thousands  of  adults  attend  his  popular 
classes.  Dr.  Schultz  is  available  for  lectures.  His 
phones  are  312/256-0059  and  312/  251-8140. 


Dr.  Whitt  N.  Schultz  researches  successful 
people.  He  has  done  so  for  20  years.  In  his  helpful 
articles.  Dr.  Schultz  tells  about  the  behaviors  and 
characteristics  of  successful  people  and  how  you 
can  earn  more  money  and  be  even  more  success¬ 
ful. 


Here’s  a  partial  listing  of  some  of  Dr.  Schultz’s 
[jersonal  development/success  writings  available 
for  use  on  your  business  page.  (Satisfaction 
guaranteed — or  your  money  back — immediately.) 


•  10  Tested  Tips  To  Make  Tough 

Audiences  Listen!  . $1.00 

•  How  To  Brighten  Your 

Communications  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Motivate  Yourself  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Start,  Build,  Operate  Your 

Own  Franchise  Business  .  2.95 

•  How  To  Build  Your  Own  Mail  Order 

Business  .  2.95 

•  How  To  Sell  By  Giving  .  l.(X) 

•  How  To  Use  The  Gold  Mine  Between 

Your  Ears  .  1.00 

•  Ten  Traits  That’ll  Take  You  To 

The  Top  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Develop  Success  Habits  .  1.00 

•  Try  Giving  Yourself  Away — You’ll 

Like  It!  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Be  a  Better  Manager  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Have  Winning  Ideas  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Sell  Your  Ideas  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Use  Direct  Mail  Efficiently  ...  1.00 

•  How  Are  Your  Personal  Public 

Relations?  .  1.00 

•  How  You  Can  Listen  Better  .  1.00 

•  Commands  For  Your  Success  .  1.00 

•  Program  For  Personal  Development  ...  1.00 

•  Success  Strategies  For  You!  .  1.00 

•  How  is  Your  Successability?  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Save  T-l-M-E!  .  1.00 

•  Asking  Questions  Is  A  Skillful  Art  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Solve  Your  Problems  .  l.(K) 

•  How  To  Manage  Conflicts  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Be  A  Winner!  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Improve  Your  Letter-Writing 

Skills  .  1.00 

•  How  To  Tell  A  Winner  From  A  Loser  ..  1.00 

•  How's  Your  Productivity  Quotient?  _  l.CX) 

•  What  Is  Your  Leadership  I.Q.?  .  l.CXD 


KNOWLEDGE  NEWS  &  FEATURES 
(A  Division  of)  HOW  TO  BOOK  COMPANY 
Dept.  EP.  KENILWORTH.  Illinois  60043 
Phone:  (312)  256-0059 

(Rated  in  Dun  &  Bradstreet) 

Please  send  me 
Name 
Address 
City 

State  Zone 

□  Yes.  I'd  like  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz  to  speak  before 
my  group. 

□  Please  send  free  folder. 


Lowell  Thomas  is  audience 
favorite  at  40th  Banshees 


Very  nearly  stealing  the  40th  annual 
Banshees  luncheon  show  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  from 
Broadway  hit  show  stars  was  84-year-old 
Lowell  Thomas. 

Thomas,  one  of  the  two  surviving 
members  of  the  original  Banshees  com¬ 
mittee.  was  introduced  by  master  of 
ceremonies  Milton  Caniff  and  he  warned 
the  1 .700  Banshees  guests  that  one  of  the 
dangers  of  passing  the  SOth  milestone  is 
that  “everything  you  say  reminds  you  of 
something  else." 

Thomas  launched  his  news  career  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  in  the  gold-mining 
tow  n  of  Cripple  Creek.  Colorado,  before 
World  War  11.  where  he  declared. 
"Texas  Guinan  was  my  Sunday  School 
teacher." 

Thomas  frankly  explained  that  when 
he  started  the  only  network  news  show 
anywhere  in  the  world  4f»  years  ago.  he 
stole  all  his  news  by  lifting  it  from  the 
late  editions — "but  1  gave  credit  to  INS. 
AP.  and  UP."  Then  he  told  how  the 
news  services  one  by  one  asked  him  to 


WHO? 

ROBERT  YOAKUM 


WHAT? 

“ANOTHER  LOOK,” 
a  humor  column 
available  in  all  three 
scannable  fonts 

WHEN? 

Twice  a  week 

WHERE? 

In  more  than  100  papers 

HOW? 

Easy.  Just  write  or 
call  collect: 


YOAKUM  FEATURES 

Reservoir  Road,  Lakeville,  Conn.  06039 
Tel.  (203)435-2549 


stop  the  creditline  because  of  complaints 
from  small  town  editors  that  they  were 
being  scooped. 

Thomas  described  himself  as  a  "lucky 
fellow"  whose  radio  show  preceded 
"Amos  &  Andy"  and  recited  a  verse 
once  suggested  on  his  epitaph:  "Here 
lies  the  bird  w  ho  was  heard  by  millions  of 
people  who  were  waiting  to  hear  ’Amos 
and  Andy'." 

The  Banshees  are  entertained  each 
year  in  conjunction  with  the  AN  PA  con¬ 
vention  by  the  Hearst  Corporation  and 
King  Features.  This  year's  show  time 
brought  the  cast  of  the  "My  Fair  Lady" 
revival  now  on  Broadway  and  the  cast  of 
the  new  hit  musical  “Bubbling  Brown 
Sugar."  Metropolitan  Opera  star  William 
Walker  sang  and  talked  informally,  and 
Emery  Davis  and  his  orchestra  provided 
the  music  for  the  show  produced  by 
Joseph  Willicombe  Jr. 

Former  heavyweight  champion  Gene 
Tunney.  the  other  member  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Banshees  committee  expected  to 
attend  the  luncheon,  was  unable  to 
come.  New  York  City's  Mayor  Beame 
joined  the  publishers,  editors,  syndicate 
executives,  cartoonists,  syndicated 
writers,  and  other  guests  seated  in  the 
ballroom  and  in  two  flights  of  balcony 
boxes. 


I  Jester  Comics  a  wardsi 

Winners  in  the  second  annual  Jester 
Comics  Awards,  designed  to  encourage 
the  highest  level  of  creative  effort  in  the 
presentation  and  promotion  of  newspa¬ 
per  comics  have  been  announced  by  the 
Newsaper  Comics  Council. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  captured 
two  of  the  three  first  places  in  the  under- 
35().()()()  circulation  category.  Orlando 
won  for  the  Best  Sunday  Comics  Section, 
judged  for  layout,  design,  display  and 
overall  appearance.  And  it  won  for  the 
Best  Daily  Comics  Presentation. 

Last  year  the  Sentinel  Star  won  the 
first  annual  award  in  the  best  promotion 
and  advertising  concept  category.  This 
year's  winner  in  that  category  is  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  News. 

In  phe  over-350.(XK)  circulation  divi¬ 
sion.  the  Best  Sunday  Comics  Section 
award  went  to  the  Detroit  f  ree  Press. 
The  Chieafio  Tribune  won  for  the  Best 
Daily  Comics  Presentation.  And  the  Best 
Promotion  and  Advertising  Concept 
award  went  to  the  New  York  News 
for  its  iron-on  comics  for  T  shirts 
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Business  news 

(Continued  from  pane  13 


“A  lot  of  journalists,”  he  said,  “are 
over  their  heads  when  reporting  business 
news.”  For  example,  he  cited  a  news¬ 
paper  which  headlined  “the  astonishing 
news  (a  couple  of  years  ago)  that  my 
company's  profits  were  92.1  percent — 
whatever  that  means! 

“It's  hard  to  understand  how  anybody 
could  make  that  interpretation  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  earnings  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  the  previous  year.  They 
heard  our  screams,  and  to  their  credit, 
they  fixed  things  up  in  the  next  edition, 
but  the  damage  had  been  done.  No  won¬ 
der  so  many  people  have  crazy  ideas 
about  the  size  of  business  profits.” 

Upgrade  training 

Inaccuracies  such  as  these  need  not 
occur  if  the  press  makes  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  business  reporting,  he 
said.  To  improve  coverage,  newspapers 
should  send  working  reporters  back  to 
school  to  study  business,  finance  and 
economics.  Those  who  are  too  busy  for 
formal  education  can  “learn  a  lot  by 
reading  the  leading  business  papers  and 
magazines,  and  Journalism  magazines 
carry  some  good  stuff,  too.”  Finally,  to 
attract  writers  trained  in  economics, 
management  should  stop  putting  “busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  sections  (as)  low  man 
on  the  totem  pole.” 

West  also  listed  ways  the  business 
community  can  “work  with  the  press, 
not  against  it,  if  we  ever  hope  to  get 
top-quality  business  and  economic 
coverage.” 

These  included  simply  but  accurately 
written  press  releases,  more  personal 
contacts  by  business  executives  with  the 
media,  education  of  journalists  through 
plant  tours  and  seminars,  and  “closer 
working  relationships  between  our  press 
representatives  and  the  people  of  the 
news  media.” 

In  addition.  West  called  on  businesses 
to  learn  to  “understand  the  problems  of 
the  press.”  of  the  pressure  reporters 
must  face,  for  example,  when  working 
under  deadline. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  also  asked  the 
press  to  make  an  effort  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  business  community. 
“Sometimes  reporters  want  an  answer  to 
a  tough,  complicated  and  maybe  sensi¬ 
tive  question,  and  they  want  it  instantly. 
We  just  can't  do  it.  Our  key  people  may 
not  be  available.  Doing  the  job  right  may 
take  time,  and  we  can't  afford  to  have  a 
careless  response  spread  out  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  record.  It  could  hurt  us  badly,  and  it 
wouldn't  help  the  reputation  of  the  paper 
either.” 

Summing  up  these  suggestions,  he 
said.  “Let's  all  of  us  .  .  .  be  as  quick  to 
praise  the  press  as  we  are  to  throw  bricks 
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at  them  when  they  pull  a  boner,  and  vice 
versa.  A  touch  of  the  Golden  Rule  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  smoothing  the 
troubled  waters.” 

Horse  magazine  to  run 
promo  print  campaign 

In  an  effort  to  gain  more  subscribers. 
Horseman  magazine  plans  to  run  ads  in 
various  newspapers,  magazines  and  local 
and  national  magazine  sections  offering  a 
free  copy  of  its  July  issue. 

The  promotion  will  begin  June  13  with 
an  ad  in  Parade,  the  Sunday  magazine  in 
1 1 1  metro  dailies  and  in  Family  Weekly, 
the  magazine  supplement  distributed  by 
307  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

A  similar  ad  will  run  in  Parents'  Maga¬ 
zine,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  National 
Observer,  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Barron's,  the  Denver  Post's  “Empire” 
Sunday  magazine  section.  National  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmer  and  Texas  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  total  reach  of  the  promotion  is  a 
circulation  of  over  35  million  and  is 
aimed  at  putting  some  10,000  extra 
copies  of  Horseman  magazine  into  the 
hands  of  potential  subscribers. 

Fales  joins  King 

Richard  E.  Fales.  a  former  news  and 
administrative  executive  with  United 
Press  international  and  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  United  Feature  Syndicate,  has 
been  named  an  assistant  sales  director  of 
King  Features  Syndicate.  He  succeeds 
Clarence  Rabinow,  who  retired  April  30 
after  a  45-year  tenure  with  King  in  multi¬ 
ple  sales  capacities. 


GUS  TYLER 


A  columnist  who  grips  the 
big  issues  confronting 
America  and  the  world. 


A  front-line  sharpshooter  in 
the  war  of  ideas. 

Three  times  a  week 
Scannable  (any  font) 
Camera-ready 

Electronic  feed  (low  or  high  speed) 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 

Tune  in  and  Turn  on  with 


TEEVEELAFFS 


"there  Vou  are.^  a  su/ift 
KICK  ME\/ER  fails  00 THIS 
MODEL  \  THAT  W(  LL  BE 
TEN  BUCKS, PLEASE.'^' 

C  19^6  a.  fMtuft  SyndtclW  Inc _ ^ 


(Wherever  you  tuck  it  away  —  on 
TV  pages,  with  comics  or 
classified  —  readers  will  find  it 
and  love  it) 

UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Craig  resigns 
as  chairman 
of  Booth 

Gordon  Craig,  board  chairman  of 
Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  resigned  .‘\pril 
.^0  in  a  dispute  with  James  E.  Saiiter. 
who  replaced  Craig  as  president  a  year 
ago. 

Craig  told  Editor  &  Ptbi  isher  via  tele¬ 
phone  from  his  Ann  Arbor  home  on  May 
5  that  he  stepped  down  because  he  could 
not  support  changes  in  operational  struc¬ 
ture. 

He  stated  that  there  was  nothing  else 
involved  in  his  decision  to  leave  the 
company,  which  has  become  the  center 
of  attention  since  the  stcKk  rivalry  with 
S.  I.  Newhouse  erupted  earlier  this  year. 

Craig  said  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
promotion  of  Marvin  L.  Huston  to 
handle  operations  of  Booth's  newspap¬ 
ers.  He  was  the  lone  dissenter  at  the 
April  30  board  meeting  at  which  Sauter 
proposed  the  Huston  promotion.  Huston 
has  been  vicepresident  of  finance. 

Craig  told  E&P  that  he  had  opposed 
the  entry  of  S.  I.  Newhouse  into  the 
Booth  financial  structure,  saying.  “No.  I 
was  in  agreement  with  the  board's  ac¬ 
tions  in  that  connection." 

Craig  said  he  remains  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Sauter.  despite  the  dispute.  He 
said  he  was  scheduled  to  retire  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  1977. 

Craig,  w  ho  is  53.  is  married  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Booth  family,  the  former  Bar¬ 
bara  Booth,  and  has  been  a  director  since 
1960.  According  to  the  proxy  statement, 
he  owns  17.080  shares  of  Booth  stock. 
The  Booth  family,  consisting  of  150  indi¬ 
viduals.  has  control  of  38*^  of  the  stock. 

Craig  told  E(!tP  he  has  no  immediate 
plan  to  dispose  of  his  holdings  in  Booth 
and  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
Booth  family's  plans.  A  company  stock¬ 
holder  meeting  will  be  held  on  May  12. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ann  Arbor  News 
reported  that  "there  are  few  illusions  of 
job  security  at  Booth's  Ann  Arbor  head¬ 
quarters  these  days." 

The  Booth-owned  daily  also  pointed 
up  that  the  company's  survival  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  public  corporation  with 
Michigan-based  control  appears  increas¬ 
ingly  to  depend  on  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice. 

Sauter  “reluctantly  admits"  Booth's 
chances  of  thwarting  a  Newhouse 
takeover  are  uncertain  at  best,  the  news¬ 
paper  reported. 

"Most  likely"  that  would  require  sel¬ 
ling  control  of  the  company  to  some 
larger  publishing  group,  according  to 
Sauter. 

federal  officials  declined  to  discuss  its 
investigation  or  even  admit  that  any 
probe  exists,  but  Sauter  has  been 
notified  the  Justice  Department  is  requir¬ 


ing  Newhouse  to  report  any  new  purch¬ 
ases  of  Booth's  over-the-counter  stock, 
according  to  the  News. 

Heading  the  Justice  Department  anti¬ 
trust  division  surveillance  is  assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Thomas  Kauper 
on  leave  from  the  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Law  School. 

Remaining  suspicious  of  Newhouse's 
plans.  Sauter  in  particular  fears  his 
gradual  purchase  of  additional  shares 
would  dry  up  the  market  for  Booth  stock 
and  depress  prices. 

At  the  recent  meeting  the  Booth  board 
approved  a  3  for  2  stock  split  that  would 
increase  the  stock's  liquidity.  It  also  ap¬ 
proved  a  dividend  boost  of  25^^  to  37.5c 
per  share  per  quarter. 

Booth's  shares  are  currently  trading  at 
around  $34  a  share  on  volume  of  about 
5.000  shares  a  week,  twice  the  pace  prior 
to  the  Newhouse  purchase. 

Shrinkage  of  that  trade  market  will 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  founding  Booth  family  to  sell 
their  38*^  interest  without  sharply  de¬ 
pressing  the  price. 

And.  Sauter  said,  a  number  of  the  fam¬ 
ily's  largest  stockholders  are  advanced  in 
years  and  looking  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  Booth  holdings. 

Booth  officials  and  family  members 
say  the  stcKk  is  worth  $60  a  share  and 
therefore  rejected  an  offer  by  Capital 
Cities  Communications.  Inc.,  in  March 
to  pay  $45  a  share. 

Capital  Cities  had  hoped  to  outbid 
Newhouse  for  89?  of  Booth  control  that 
was  held  by  the  Cranbrook  Educational 
Community  in  Bloomfield  Hills.  Mich., 
which  had  been  founded  with  Booth's 
help. 

A  condition  was  that  the  family  also 
sell  its  holdings  to  Capital  Cities  for  the 
same  price  ($45). 

When  the  family  turned  down  the  deal 
Newhouse  bought  the  Cranbrook  stock 
for  $40.25  a  share,  adding  it  to  the  179? 
already  acquired  from  the  former  owners 
of  Pa  rode  for  $30  million. 

Sauter  told  the  News  that  negotiations 
are  continuing  with  other  prospective 
buyers  which  he  declined  to  name. 

binding  a  suitable  merger  candidate  is 
complicated  by  the  big  share  of  stiKk 
owned  by  Newhouse. 

His  259?  block  would  prevent  a  merger 
w  ith  another  firm  on  a  pooling  of  interest 
basis  that  would  let  the  buyer  avoid 
amortizing  the  large  amount  of  good  will 
likely  in  the  purchase  price. 

*  *  * 

McQuaid  Dies 

B.  J.  M(Qi  AID.  67.  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Union  Leader  Corporation.  Man¬ 
chester.  N.H..  and  co-founder  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News:  former 
editorial  writer  and  World  War  II  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 
April  15. 


New  York  Governor  Hugh  L.  Corey  wel¬ 
comed  publishers  to  the  90th  annual 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Convention  on  May  3  at  the 
opening  session 


Data  bank 
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you  get  your  audience  information  into 
the  data  bank  so  we  can  make  proper 
multi-media  evaluations."  he  told  the 
publishers. 

“It  is  more  efficient  and  much  less 
time  consuming  for  us  to  get  these  data 
from  one  reliable  source,  rather  than 
from  a  variety  of  un-standardized  data 
sources."  he  said. 

One  of  the  key  factors  that  will  deter¬ 
mine  Sears'  continued  ability  to  use 
newspapers  efficiently  will  be  the  degree 
that  the  newspapers  provide,  enlarge  and 
refine  audience  data,  said  Kissel.  This 
means  not  only  in  size,  but  also  as  to  w  ho 
and  where  the  reader  is  and  what  his 
interests  and  habits  are.  he  said. 

“The  newspaper  audience  research 
data  bank  program,  while  a  limited  effort 
in  terms  of  satisfying  advertisers'  needs, 
is  certainly  a  significant  effort."  said 
Kissel.  “It  is  perhaps  the  vital  first  step 
toward  the  ever-increasing  flow  of  uni¬ 
formly  structured  and  standardized  in¬ 
formation."  he  said. 

To  provide  Sears  with  an  overview  of 
advertising  exposures  in  each  of  its  re¬ 
gions.  the  chain  receives  from  the  data 
bank  a  print  out  of  circulation  and 
household  coverage  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  by  county.  “We've  also 
asked  for  data  by  groups  of  counties  de¬ 
fined  by  Sears  as  the  primary  marketing 
area  for  a  store  or  group  of  stores."  said 
Kissel.  “This  service  provides  a  quick 
reference  on  the  relative  strength  of  each 
newspaper  we  use  for  each  county  or 
county-group  to  estimate  the  impact  and 
reach  of  our  advertising  campaigns. 

“Our  dominant  investment  in  news¬ 
papers  is  evidence  of  our  confidence  in 
your  medium."  he  said.  “We  hope 
newspapers  will  continue  to  work  with 
us  and  other  advertisers,  in  finding  new 
ways  to  make  our  advertising  investment 
more  productive  in  sales  and  profits." 
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Pulitzers 
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Tribune  took  the  Pulitzer  for  two  major 
projects — a  series  uncovering  wide¬ 
spread  abuses  in  Federal  housing  pro¬ 
grams  in  Chicago  and  another  exposing 
shocking  conditions  in  two  private 
hospitals. 

"So  many  reporters,  writers  and 
editors  were  involved  in  the  two  pro¬ 
jects."  announced  the  Pulitzer  board, 
"that  no  individuals  were  singled  out  as 
prize  winners;  instead,  the  award  went  to 
the  entire  staff." 

The  Tribune  called  its  inquiry  into  Fed¬ 
eral  housing  in  Chicago  "A  S4  billion 
Disaster."  It  was  conducted  mainly 
by  George  Bliss,  the  paper's  chief  inves¬ 
tigator  and  a  former  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner.  and  a  reporter.  Chuck  Neubauer, 
who  spent  seven  months  on  the  job. 
They  learned  that  some  Federal  housing 
officials,  involved  in  machinery  to  pro¬ 
vide  housing  for  the  poor,  had  instead 
created  policies  that  favored  unscrupul¬ 
ous  mortgage  lenders  and  real  estate 
operators.  In  Chicago,  the  series  re¬ 
ported.  there  were  .^.579  vacant  or  de¬ 
stroyed  homes  owned  by  the  Federal 
government  at  an  average  loss  of  $1.^. 393 
per  unit.  Other  losses  in  St.  Louis. 
Dallas  and  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  ran  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

■fhe  inquiry  caused  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
clean  up  questionable  practices,  and 
Secretary  Carla  Hills  asked  to  tighten  up 
mortgage  procedures. 

The  Tribune's  Task  Force  handled  the 
hospital  inquiry,  directed  by  Pamela 
Zekman  with  reporters  William  Gaines. 
William  B.  Crawford  and  Jay  Branegan. 
Several  hospitals  were  closed  after  the 
findings  came  out.  Gaines  and  Crawford 
actually  took  jobs  in  one  of  the  private 
hospitals  under  study. 

Gene  Miller  of  the  Miami  Herald 
took  the  Pulitzer  in  the  General  Local 
Reporting  category  for  his  "persistent 
and  courageous"  reporting  over  H'/i 
years  that  led  to  the  exoneration  and  re¬ 
lease  of  two  men  who  had  twice  been 
tried  for  murder  and  wrongfully  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  death  in  Florida. 
It  was  Miller  s  second  Pulitzer,  winning 
one  in  1967  for  producing  evidence  that 
freed  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  cases,  who  had  been  wrongfully 
convicted  of  murder. 

Miller  produced  more  than  150  col¬ 
umns  of  type  and  traveled  6(K)  miles  from 
Miami  many  times  in  his  long  effort  to 
free  Freddie  Pitts  and  Wilbert  l.ee.  two 
indigent  black  men  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  shooting  to  death  two  white  gas 
station  attendants  in  Port  St.  Joe.  Fla.  in 
1963.  When  another  man  confessed  four 
years  later.  Miller  picked  up  the  case  for 
justice. 
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This  is  one  of  a  portfolio  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  fire  in  Boston  on  July  22, 
1975,  taken  by  Stanley  Forman  of  the 
Boston  Herald  American,  that  won  the 
1976  Pulitzer  Prize  in  spot  news 
photography.  It  shows  a  19-year-old 
girl,  a  baby  sitter,  falling  from  a  col¬ 
lapsed  fire  escape  with  a  3-year-old 
child.  The  girl  was  killed,  the  child  sur¬ 
vived. 

James  Risser  of  the  De.s  Moines  Ref>is- 
ter  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  for  a  "dis¬ 
tinguished  example"  of  reporting  on  na¬ 
tional  affairs  for  disclosing  large-scale 
corruption  in  the  American  grain  export¬ 
ing  trade.  A  practicing  Nebraska  lawyer 
turned  reporter.  Risser  broke  the  scandal 
involving  corruption  in  grain  export. 

Because  of  Risser's  digging,  there  have 
been  indictments  of  57  persons  and  com¬ 
panies  on  charges  ranging  from  bribery 
to  theft  and  convictions  or  guilty  pleas  by 
50  individuals  and  companies  to  the 
charges. 

The  Pulitzer  for  International  Report¬ 
ing  went  to  Sydney  H.  Schanberg  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Communist  takeover  in  Cambodia,  car¬ 
ried  out  at  great  risk  when  he  elected  to 
stay  at  his  post  after  the  fall  of  Phnom 
Penh.  The  Pulitzer  board  said  his 
S.OOO-word  report  in  the  Times  on  May 
9.  1975.  detailing  for  the  first  time  the 
uprooting  of  millions  of  people  in  what 
amounted  to  a  Cambodian  peasant  re¬ 
volution.  "was  written  under  great  pres¬ 
sure  after  he  had  reached  safety."  Shan- 
berg  is  now  assistant  managing  editor  in 
New  York. 

Philip  P.  Kerby.  Los  Aiifteles  Times. 
took  the  Pulitzer  for  Editorial  Writing  for 
his  editorials  against  government  secrecy 
and  judicial  censorship.  He  attacked 
proposed  legislation  to  suppress  a  wide 
range  of  official  information  and  con¬ 
demned  in  particular  the  original  draft  to 
review  the  Federal  criminal  code.  A 
newspaperman  for  45  years,  Kerby  re¬ 
tires  this  year.  1  he  Pulitzer  board  cited 
his  editorial  on  November  26.  1975,  in 


This  photograph  of  an  anti-busing 
demonstrator  confronting  Louisville 
police  is  from  a  portfolio  of  Louisville 
school  busing  pictures,  taken  by  the 
staff  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  that  won  the  1976  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  feature  photography. 


Auth's  winning  style 


which  he  said  of  gag  orders:  "This  issue 
is  not  between  the  courts  and  primarily 
the  press.  It  is  between  censorious 
judges  and  the  public.” 

Tony  Auth.  Philadelphia  hupiirer,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Pulitzer  for  his  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  during  the  year,  as  exemplified 
by  the  cartoon  "O  beautiful  for  spacious 
skies.  For  amber  waves  of  grain."  pub¬ 
lished  on  July  22,  1975.  In  that  cartoon 
Soviet  Leonid  Brezhnev  is  singing  jubil¬ 
antly  in  the  midst  of  a  great  field  of 
American  wheat.  Just  nine  years  ago 
Auth  used  his  pen  to  oppose  the  Vietnam 
War.  contributing  cartoons  to  Open  City, 
a  Los  Angeles  underground  weekly.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  was  a  chief  medical  illus¬ 
trator  for  a  hospital.  He  joined  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  1971. 

Stanley  Forman,  30,  a  photographer 
for  the  Boston  Herald  American,  won 
the  Pulitzer  in  Spot  News  Photography 
for  his  sequence  of  photographs  of  a  fire 
in  Boston  on  July  22,  1975.  Standing  on 
the  bed  of  a  ladder  truck,  he  saw  a 
woman  and  child  clinging  to  a  fire  escape 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  five-story  brick 
building  awaiting  rescue  by  a  fireman 
who  was  swinging  toward  them,  hand 
outstretched,  atop  a  rescue  ladder.  He 
set  his  35  mm.  camera  at  F/8.  l/250th  of  a 
second.  As  he  began  work,  there  was 
screaming,  as  the  fire  escape  gave  way. 

The  Feature  Photography  Pulitzer 
went  to  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  photo  staff  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  pictorial  report  on  busing  in  Louis¬ 
ville’s  schools.  Because  photographers 
are  visible,  hostile  crowds  often  assault 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Denver  judge 
orders  newsmen 
to  testify 

Rocky  Mountain  News  editor  Michael 
Balfe  Howard  and  News  court  reporter 
Frank  Moya  were  ordered  to  appear  at  a 
May  7  hearing  to  determine  whether 
murder  charges  against  three  defendants 
should  be  dismissed  because  of  alleged 
excessive  publicity  in  the  case. 

Howard  and  Moya.  24.  were  sub- 
poened  as  the  result  of  a  hearing  April  27 
before  Judge  Robert  Fullerton  of  Denver 
District  Court.  Three  defense  attorneys 
in  the  Hal  Levine  murder  case  surprised 
Moya  by  calling  him  to  the  witness  stand 
after  he  came  to  the  courtroom  as  a  spec¬ 
tator. 

The  defense  said  Moya  should  be 
called  as  a  witness  to  be  questioned 
about  where  he  obtained  a  secret  state 
grand  jury  transcript,  portions  of  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  News. 


The  judge  earlier  had  ordered  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  Moya's  source  of  the  trans¬ 
cript  in  a  probe  conducted  by  LeRoy  W. 
Green,  a  retired  FBI  agent,  after  a  mo- 

Pulitzer 
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them.  The  anti-busing  element  made  a 
particular  target  of  the  photographers 
because  of  the  pro-busing  position  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  Louisville  papers. 
As  Robert  F.  Clark,  executive  editor  of 
the  papers,  explained  to  the  Pulit^er 
jurors,  they  took  their  pictures  under 
self-imposed  guidelines  “that  forbade 
them  to  interfer  with  access  of  children 
to  and  from  the  schools  and  stressed  that 
our  pictures  should  be  representative, 
not  sensational  or  misleading,  in  depict¬ 
ing  what  was  happening  in  our  schools, 
on  the  buses  and  in  the  streets."  Bill 
Strode,  one  photographer,  was  the  only 
one  permitted  to  snap  Federal  Judge 
James  Gorder.  who  issued  the  order  to 
desegregate  the  schools  by  busing. 


Red  Smith.  New  York  Times  colum¬ 
nist.  won  a  Pulitzer  at  the  age  of  70  after 
about  .‘'0  years  as  a  sports  writer.  He  is 
the  first  sports  writer  to  be  honored 
with  the  award  for  distinguished  com¬ 
mentary.  Walter  Wellesley  Smith — a 
name  Red  does  not  often  use — was  cited 
for  the  body  of  his  work  in  1975.  The  jury 
that  recommended  him  wrote  that  his 
work  was  “marked  not  only  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  craft  of  the  specialist  but  also 
by  a  humor  and  a  humanism  that  bring 
universal  interest  to  that  specialty." 

For  distinguished  dance  criticism. 
Alan  M.  Kriegsman  of  the  Wasliinf>ton 
Post  won  a  Pulitzer.  He  first  studied 
dance  while  at  Columbia  University 
where  he  was  once  a  music  major,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  master's  degree  in  music,  then 
teaching  at  Juilliard  School.  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego,  being  the  San  Diepo  Union’s 
music  and  drama  critic  for  five  years. 

A  special  citation  went  to  Professor 
John  Hohenberg.  retiring  administrator 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  He  concludes  22 
years  of  service. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly.  Many  papers 
now  using.  Simple  Detroit  news  for  con¬ 
sumer.  Not  technical.  Will  send  free  first 
month.  Small  charge  after  that  if  you 
like.  Janicki.  37825  Santa  Barbara,  Mt. 
Clemons,  Mich.  48043. 


CARTOONS 


WEEKLY  PUBLICATIONS  gam  readers 
with  our  funny  outdoor  cartoon.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Sierra  Features,  Box  305,  Roche 
Harbor,  Wash.  98250. 


CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO 


NOW  AVAILABLE,  C-B  News;  national 
FCC  news,  C-B  features,  cartoons  and 
technical  column.  From  The  C-Bers' 
NEWS.  Box  1702.  Columbia.  Mo.  65201. 
(314)  449-8121.  Write  or  call  for  free 
sample. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


GARDENING 


MEDICAL 


MONEY 


FREE  SAMPLES.  Send  today  for  low 
rates  on  weekly  "MORE  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY"  column.  Readers  love  it — and 
YOU.  Camera-ready.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
South  13.  Temple.  Texas  76501. 

SPORTS 


SPORT  HISTORY  QUIZ— Daily  or  weekly. 
I  Free  sample  Write  Darnell  Marketing, 
P.O.  Box  161304,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
1  38116. 


STAMPS 


i  VETERAN  NEWSMAN  and  advanced  col- 
;  lector  with  fresh  ideas  seeks  syndicate 
I  for  award-winning,  acclaimed  weekly 
I  stamp  column  now  appearing  in  Bay 
I  Area  metro  Sunday.  Free  sample.  Jon 
Rose,  30  Golf  Rd.,  Pleasanton,  Calif. 
I  94566. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


POLITICAL  CARTOONS.  5  per  week  plus 
newsmakers,  nationally  known  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Samples!  Box  747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SANDCASTLES  .  .  .  frolicking  fun  in  the 
desert.  Weekly  comic  strip.  Free  samples 
and  releases.  No  obligation.  Sandcastles. 
Box  1356.  Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 


■ADVENTURES  IN  FUN '-Hobbies, 
projects  for  pre-teen  readers.  FULL  tab¬ 
loid  size  page.  Low  priced.  Flayer 
Assoc..  Box  431.  Ridgefield,  N.J.  07657. 


EXCLUSIVE  photo-powered  weekly  helps 
cut  living  costs.  Walter  Masson.  Cjown  to 
Earth,  Box  66,  Needham,  Mass.  02192. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE-700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  0«- 
tor  Polk,  3(X)  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


WASHINGTON  PERSPECTIVE-Sizing 
up  rural  agricultural  developments  af¬ 
fecting  YOUR  readers;  WASHINGTON 
GRAB  BAG— A  mix  of  the  light,  not-so- 
light  glimpses  of  YOUR  Washington 
transplants.  Separately  or  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Box  830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOD'S  COUNTRY  Won!  Positive  syndi¬ 
cated  pacemaker.  Weekly,  camera- 
ready.  It's  my  country,  your  country— 
GOD'S  COUNTRY.  Blackburn  Syndi¬ 
cated  Features,  P.O.  Box  387,  Rye.  Colo. 
81069. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  edition  of  leading  Na¬ 
tional  Travel  Magazine.  TRAVELHOST 
Magazine,  presently  in  over  30  markets 
nationwide,  is  now  selecting  additional 
qualified  Associate  Publishers.  Principals 
must  have  extensive  advertising  sales 
backgrounds.  Investment  required.  CALL 
NOW;  James  E.  Buerger.  (214)691-1163. 
or  write;  Travelhost  Magazine.  6116  N. 
Central  Expy.  Suite  620.  Dallas.  Texas 
75206. 


REACH  UNDER  30's— If  you  would  like  to 
reach  the  youth  market  for  your  weekly  or 
daily,  we  are  offering  a  12-page,  camera- 
ready  music  supplement  for  as  little  as 
$200  per  week.  (Consisting  of  record  and 
concert  reviews,  feature  interviews,  photos 
and  artwork,  we  have  the  top  music  writers 
in  the  country  working  for  us.  For  a  com¬ 
plete  rate  schedule  and  sample  of  the 
supplement  write;  Good  Times,  80-32 
164fh  St..  Jamaica.  N  Y.  11432.  Attn; 
Richard  Branciforte. 

MANUFACTURERS 
INTERNATIONAL  DISTRIBUTORS 
Inventor  of  new  revolutionary— patented 
and  fully  developed  Phototype  Trimmer, 
would  like  to  sell  patent  or  grant  Exclu¬ 
sive  Licensing  agreement.  Trimmer  fea¬ 
tures;  12"  paper  capacity.  Can  simul¬ 
taneously  feed  and  trim  One  or  More 
paper  widths.  Quick  change.  Self- 
Sharpening  Razor  Blades.  Roller  feed  and 
paper  tension  system  eliminates  "fish- 
tailing".  Micro  guide  adjustment.  Trims 
both  sides  of  all  printouts  within  .007". 
Rate  of  trim:  35'z  fpm.  Foot  pedal  control. 
Gear  driven  heavy  duty  motor.  Front 
waste  removal  bar.  Die  cast  Aluminum. 
Needs  no  lubrication.  See  new-first  time 
showing  at  ANPARI  Production  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Las  Vegas— Booth  115.  For  bro¬ 
chure  appointment  contact:  William  T. 
Wright.  18(X)  Stokes  St..  San  Jose.  Calif. 
95126.  (408)  292-7025. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner¬ 
ship.  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133.  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types. 

from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans,  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice."  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D  C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  P.O. 
Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


WE’VE  GOT  A 
SURE  FIRE 
WAY  TO  WIN 
IN  LAS  VEGAS! 

If  you  deal  in  equipment,  products,  ser¬ 
vices  or  systems  involved  in  newspaper 
production  (or  if  you're  a  publisher  with 
surplus  equipment  on  hand  at  your  plant), 
we  can  save  you  a  lot  of  wheeling  and 
dealing.  E&P  will  be  in  Las  Vegas  June  5- 
10  for  the  ANPA  Rl  Production  Conference 
— news  pa  perdom's  most  impressive  gather¬ 
ing  of  production  and  systems  people.  And 
we  ll  have  a  copy  of  our  June  5  issue  for  every 
delegate  there! 

Put  your  money  where  the  market  is!  Let  an 
E&P  Classified  put  forth  a  special  sales 
effort  on  your  behalf. 

Use  the  order  blank  in  this  issue  to  schedule 
your  ad  for  presentation  to  the  ANPA  Rl 
delegates.  Or.  give  us  a  call— 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS-(212)  752-7053 
YOU  CAN  BET  ON  'EM! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

iPayable  with  order)  (Remittaryce  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  established) 

4-weclis  —  St  35  pet  line  pet  issue  4  weeks  —  S2  00  per  line,  per  issue 


3-weeks  —  SI  45  per  line  pet  issue 


S2  to  per  line,  per  issue 


2-weeks  —  St  55  per  line,  per  issue  I  2-weeks  —  S2  20  per  line,  per  issue 
l-week  —  SI  65  per  line  |  t-week  —  S2  30  per  line 

Count  apprommately  39  characters  anchor  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  SI  00  per  insertion  for  boi  service  and  count  as  an  eitra  line  on  your  copy. 

Air  mail  service  on  boi  numbers  also  available  at  St  50  eitra. 

Due  to  chanie  in  postal  charges,  only  boi  number  responses  going  outside  the 
continental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and  charged  eitra  lor  Air  Mail  service. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4  35  per  agate 
line -$60  90  per  column  inch  minimum  space 

Closftifiwd  Contract  Ratos  Avoilablo  On  Roquost 

MTEEKLy  CLOSING  TIIME 
Tuosday,  4:50  PM  Now  York  Timo 

Boi  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  tor  I  year 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


I  To  Run: 


-Weeks - Till  Forbidden 


f  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

<  Moil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third  Avt.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys  OFFSET  6-DAY  DAILY,  Zone  1.  Volume 
the  newspaper— It's  the  personality  and  $600,000  moving  up.  Flat  cash  flow  but 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on  high  potential  in  rich,  growing  market, 
personal  contact  selling.  Terms  to  right  owner-operator  but  cash 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  appeals.  Write  Owner,  Box  880,  Editor  & 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  Publisher. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WEEKLY  publisher  will  pay  cash  or  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  for  another  weekly. 
Must  be  doing  between  $125,000  and 
$300,0(X)  annually  in  advertising-circula¬ 
tion  and  be  exclusive  in  its  area.  Give  all 
details.  Box  480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO  NEWSMAN,  some  cash,  seeks  jun¬ 
ior  partnership.  Prefer  Midwest.  Box  806, 
Erfifor  &  Puhlisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  profitable,  medium 
size,  eastern  Area  3  or  4.  Confidential.  Box 
882,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PRINTING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

LUCRATIVE  rotary  ffset  printing  plant  in 
Southern  California';  Rare  opportunity  for 
aggressive  persons.  Owners  ready  to  retire. 
Write  W.  D.  Warner,  P.O.  Box  2443,  Santa 
Fe  Springs,  Calit.  90670. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

2  SOUTHWEST  WEEKLIES,  adjoining 
county  seat  exclusive  papers,  both  printed 
in  one  offset  plant.  Gross  $137,254,  net 
$41,043.  Priced  $145,000.  29%  down, 
7%  interest.  10  year  payout, 
PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY  paper  compan¬ 
ion  shopper.  Gross  $241,000.  priced 
$275,000. 

LOUISIANA  WEEKLY,  offset  plant  in¬ 
cludes  2-unit  press,  Compugraphic,  News¬ 
paper  gross  $110,000,  net  and  publisher's 
salary  $37,193.  Price  $115,000.  29%, 
7%,  10  years. 

ILLINOIS  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive  week¬ 
ly,  gross  $65,000,  net-salary  $19,500. 
Building  appraised  at  $30,000.  Total 
package  $95,000,  29%,  8%,  10  years. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  66207 


EXCELLENT  paid<irculation  weekly  in  de¬ 
lightful,  well-located  Great  Lakes  state  col¬ 
lege  community.  Grossing  $50,000-plus 
annually.  Solid  economy:  education,  large 
and  small  industry,  prosperous  agricul¬ 
ture;  county  seat.  Composition  in-house; 
printed  in  nearby  central  plant.  Full-sized 
paper.  Equipment  included;  all  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  For  information  write  or  call  W.W. 
Spurgeon  Jr.,  550  Merchants  National 
Bank  Building,  Muncie,  Ind.  47305.  (317) 
289-9966. 

COLORADO  WEEKLY.  $120,000.  In  the 
mountains;  easy  access  to  Denver.  Write 
Box  799.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXCLUSIVE  RURAL  WEEKLY  near  Texas 
Gulf  Coast.  In  50th  year.  Offset.  Composi¬ 
tion.  presswork  contracted.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  write,  sell  and  fish.  All  equipment 
also  available.  High  net.  $3000  down,  good 
terms.  Box  852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  5  WEEKLY  tree  paper,  circulation 
20,000.  Estimated  1976  gross  $200,000. 
Price  $275,000  includes  real  estate,  vehi¬ 
cles,  equipment.  Box  836.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
FILM  PROCESSORS 


RC 


PAPER 
&FILM 
PROCESSORS 


WEEKLY,  mountain  states.  Revenue 
$3(X).0(X)  range.  Completely  equipped  off¬ 
set  plant.  Box  872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  located  in  coastal 
area  of  southern  California.  Ajudicated 
over  30  years.  In  rapidly  growing  area.  Box 
81931,  San  Diego.  Calif.  92110. 

MONTANA  county  exclusive  weekly, 
$106,000  gross:  Montana  exclusive  week¬ 
ly,  $70,000  gross;  both  offset,  in  moun¬ 
tains,  high  net,  excellent  situations. 
Please  state  cash  available.  John  N.  Jep- 
son.  Broker,  (406)  266-4223,  Townsend, 
Mont.  59644. 

NORTH  JERSEY  weekly,  established  2 
years,  serving  high-income  communities. 
No  plant  or  equipment.  Health  forces  sale 
at  $45,0(X)  with  $20,000  cash.  Publisher, 
Town  Journal,  Box  335,  Saddle  River,  N.J. 
07458. 


Your  very  best  buy 
for  quality  RC.  fHm.  paper 
&  halftor>e  processing 
CaU  or  Send  for  Complete  literature 

PHOld^'iSION 

Box  S22-E2  Culver  Crty.  Ca.  90230 

L.A.  (213)  8704e2S  ■  N.T.C.  (212)  662-2244 

COME  SEE  US  IN  IAS  VEGAS! 


_ MAILROOM _ 

SHERIDAN  72PHH,  excellent  condition. 
MAGNACRAFT  labeling  machine. 

MARK  III  Cutler  Hammer  stacker. 

Box  849.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

2  SIGNODE  narrow  strap  model  MN44  wire 
tying  machines.  Both  approximately  8 
years  old  and  in  good  running  condition. 
$10(X)  each.  1  Midstates  twist  wrap  wire 
tying  machine  Model  2-125B-V,  approxi¬ 
mately  6  years  old  and  in  good  running 
condition.  $5000  or  best  offer.  Contact 
Bob  Heinrich,  Dow  Jones  &  Co..  200  Bur¬ 
nett  Rd.,  (Dhicopee,  Mass.  01020.  (413) 
592-7761,  ext,  224. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NCR  MODEL  36  accounting  machine,  2 
years  old.  Cost  $9000,  asking  $4850.  Also 
model  820  A-M  Headliner  with  16  type 
fonts,  make  offer.  Contact  Gordon  Davis, 
(315)  685-5738. 

_ NEWSPRINT _ 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP&  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PERFORATOR  TAPE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write. 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  55(X).  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands.  $5000  each  or  $12,000  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  Call 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


SP20  VANDERCOOK  proof  press  with  au¬ 
tomatic  ink  system  in  very  good  condition. 
Make  offer,  (iail  (216)  2M-1125. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN.  3  unit:  surplus  press: 
see  in  operation.  Canyon  Courier,  Ever¬ 
green,  Colo.  80439.  (303)  674-5534 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R  Oliver.  196— 
14th  St  N.W..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


WANTED 

WOOD  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  Goss  Community,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place  of 
Urbanite.  Changing  over  from  letterpress 
to  offset.  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  ringing,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen.  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011 


SUBURBAN  CONSULTANTS 


HIRSCH  &  ASSOCIATES 
An  organization  of  suburban  newspaper 
specialists  in  the  daily  and  weekly  field 
Retail  and  classified  sales  development. 
Financial  analysis.  Promotional  programs. 
Technical  assistance  in  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  news.  Expert  appraisals  for  all 
purposes.  Representing  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  newspaper  properties.  (3all  (305) 
278-2848  or  write  P.O.  Box  759,  Cielray 
Beach.  Fla.  33444 


Help 


Wanted... 


JOURNALISM  position  at  growing  Depart 
ment  of  Journalism  for  assistant  professor 
who  will  oversee  phototypesetting  produc¬ 
tion  for  student  newspaper  and  teach 
news-editorial  skills  courses.  Professional 
experience  essential;  Masters  required: 
PhD  preferred.  One  year  appointment; 
possible  renewal  Salary  competitive  Uni¬ 
versity  is  in  capital  city,  media  center  of 
state.  Contact  Di.  Cliff  Lawhorne,  chair 
man.  Department  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock.  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas  72204  UALR  is  an  Equal  Oppor 
tunity  Affirmative  Action  employer 

ADVERTISING  FACULTY  member  for  un 
dergraduate  advertising  sequence  in  grow 
ing  communications  department  with  pro 
fessional  emphasis  Responsibilities  in 
elude  courses  in  advertising  media- 
analysis.  planning  and  budgeting- 
principles.  print  and  broadcast  creative,  as 
well  as  academic  advising  Secondary 
strength  in  broadcast  or  public  relations 
highly  desirable  Minimum  of  5  years  full 
time  advertising  experience,  interest  and 
ability  in  teaching  Advanced  degree  Sal 
ary  and  rank  depend  upon  qualifications 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Applications  close  June  1.  In 
elude  complete  resume,  transcripts  and 
list  of  references.  Send  to  Search  Commit 
tee.  Department  of  Mass  Communications. 
Western  Kentucky  University.  Bowling 
Green.  Ky.  42101 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS — 4500.  Compuwriter  I — 45(X). 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Church  Rd.,  Mt,  Laurel.  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


713-10  PHOTON  in  good  condition;  5*  2-36 
pt.  8  faces  with  computer. 

PHOTO  TYPEPOSITER. 

JUSTOWRITER  SYSTEM:  Reproducer, 
converter,  8  pt.  keyboard. 

Make  offer.  Call  (216)  264-1125. 


PLATEMAKING 


FOR  SALE;  2  Letter  Flex  plate  maker  expo¬ 
sure  units  (air  knife),  purchased  new 
1974-75.  For  information  call  Arnold  Mc¬ 
Donald.  Production  Director,  The 
Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star.  Norfolk,  Va. 
23510.  Ph;  (804)  446-2395. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
(soss  Suburban.  1500  series  unit 
(ioss  Urbanite  5  units,  239  16  x36.  1971. 
2  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  presses  and  units 
(xoss  Metro  4  units.  1970 
(Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked). 
Colorking  folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  Colormatic,  8  units.  2  folders,  1964 
Mueller  3-pocket  inserter.  Model  227 
IPEC.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


2  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  web  offset  units. 
1  Colorking  folder.  2244  x36  .  year  1967. 
Available  immediately.  Call  collect;  (617) 
475-3210. 


1  MEIHLE  36"  sir^le  color,  25  x36".  in¬ 
stalled  new  in  1973.  immaculate 
1  ROSBACK  Automatic  Collator,  Stitcher. 
3  knife  trimmer. 

Both  available  immediately.  Call  collect: 
(617)  475-3210. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
4  Unit  Goss  Metro  (1971).  with  2  color 
decks  and  RTP  with  conveyor  equip¬ 
ment.  available  now.  2  to  1  double  de¬ 
livery  folder  with  upper  formers. 

6  Unit  Goss  Suburban  with  Urbanite  Fol¬ 
der,  (includes  ‘•4  told)  two  50hp  drives, 
two  4  position  roll  stands  (1965) 

4  Unit  Cottrell  V-700.  with  2  roll  stands.  2 
pass  ovens,  chill  rolls,  folding  machine 
with  air  former,  cross  perf.  double  paral 
lei.  i/x  and  •rz  fold,  and  2  web  sheeter 
4  Unit  ATF  (Webendorfer)  with  >-4  folder, 
ovens  and  double  roll  stand. 

2  Unit  Color  King  with  folder 
2  Unit  News  King  with  Color  King  folder. 
Gazette  Americana  174*  x  24  ,  2  color  per- 
fector  with  sheeter 

ATF  Green  Hornet  ll*'?  x  IT*-?",  roll  to 
sheet,  with  imprinting  unit 
Cottrell  Model  RB-1  heavy  duty  newspaper 
folder,  with  balloon  former  and  cat 
walks  (takes  12  sheets). 

Rewinders  (new),  built  to  your  specifica 
tions. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington.  N.J.  07032 
(201)  438-3744 


4  UNITS— Mark  II  (ioss  Headliner,  man¬ 
ufactured  1971,  still  in  original  crates. 
Complete  with  2  to  1  double  delivery  fol¬ 
der,  2  color  cylinders  (reverses  on  both).  4 
RTPs,  angle  bar  nest  4  high.  5-50hp 
DC  SCR  drive.  Universal  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  Inc..  436  Ridge  Rd..  North  Ar¬ 
lington,  N.J.  07032.  (201)  438-3744. 


WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22  25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ONE  2-4  UNIT  OFFSET  PRESS  16-24 
pages  and  1  Gasoline  Forklift  Truck. 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP..  606  W 
Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood.  Calif.  90301 
(213)  674-4040 

WANTED:  2  Flying  Pasters  to  attach  to 
Goss  Urbanite,  late  model  Butler  or  WPE 
and  Goss  4  position  rollstand  Reply  to: 
Paul  Chmielewicz.  El  Vocero  de  Puerto 
Rico.  P.O.  Box  3831  Old  San  Juan  Sta  . 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  00904.  Ph:  (809) 
723-4600.  Telex:  385-836. 

POWER  BALER  WANTED:  HYDROLIC 
ONLY  RECENT  MODEL  DESIRED. 
McKAY.  (516)  288-3900 

USED  48P  SHERIDAN  with  9  hoppers  and 
single,  fold  first,  delivery.  Reply:  Engineer¬ 
ing,  The  Montreal  Star.  P.O  Box  4005. 
Montreal.  Quebec.  Canada.  Ph:  (514) 
282-2535 

WANTED. 

COUNT-O-VEYOR  MODEL  107 
CALL  (717)  784-2121.  MARV  CLEWS. 

GOSS  URBANITE  offset  press.  2  3  units, 
16-24  pages  with  tabloid  folder 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP..  606  W 
Arbor  Vitae  St..  Inglewood,  Calif  90301 
(213)  674-4040 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  art  you'll  receive  each 
month  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  details  and  low  rates  CIR 
CULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE.  P.O  Box 
6526.  Mobile.  Ala  36606 

211  PUBLISHERS  bought  "The  Basics  of 
Profitable  Circulation  for  Weeklies"  during 
April.  For  your  copy  of  this  tremendously 
useful  handbook,  send  $16  to  John  Mc¬ 
Kinney.  c  o  Port  Jefferson  Record.  Box 
248,  Port  Jefferson.  N  Y.  11777.  Ten-day 
money-back  guarantee 


HAULING  SERVICES 


R.  ALLEN  TRANSPORT 
We  are  an  independent  trucking  company 
specializing  in  exempt  newsprint  and  tab¬ 
loid  type  hauling  nationwide.  We  are  also 
set  up  to  handle  multiple  stops.  Call  cen¬ 
tral  dispatch  toll  tree.  (8(X))  638-3204.  or 
call  (301)  957-0947. 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  STAFF  MEMBER  wanted 
for  9-month  position  starting  Fall.  1976 
Masters  Degree  required,  professional  ex 
perience  essential,  work  toward  Doctorate 
very  desirable  To  teach  courses  in  intro 
duction  to  mass  media,  communications 
law.  advertising  as  communication,  his 
tory  of  journalism  or  combinations  of 
above  Very  competitive  salary,  excellent 
campus  atmosphere,  exceptional  media 
city.  Write  Dr.  Jack  Fought,  Dept,  of 
Journalism.  Bradley  University,  Peoria. 
Ill  61625.  or  call  collect  (309)  676-7611. 
ext  401  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

FULL  TIME.  PERMANENT  faculty  posi¬ 
tions.  Fall  term  1976  PhD  or  ABD  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  two  or  more  areas,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  advertising,  radio  TV  film,  photo- 
communications.  journalism.  Contact:  F 
Calhoun.  Communications  Dept..  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University  Fullerton.  Fullerton, 
Clif  92634  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  for  major  teach 
ing  responsibilities  in  professional  MA  pro 
gram  in  Journalism  and  undergraduate  lib 
eral  arts  courses  Requires  MA.  5  years 
journalistic  experience — some  at  ad¬ 
vanced  level  of  responsibility,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  ability  to  conduct  research 
and  analysis  Salary:  $13,000  to  $17. 5(X). 
Starting  September  1976  Send  resume 
and  examples  of  journalistic  and  research 
publications  tO:  (Jhairman.  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich  48109.  The  University  of 
Michigan  is  a  nondiscriminatory.  Affirma 
five  Action  Employer. 


JOURNALISM 

Application  deadline:  June  25.  1976  Posi¬ 
tion  beginning  August.  1976  as  full-time 
Journalism  instructor.  Doctorate  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  IS  the  appropriate  terminal  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Candidates  with  only  the  Masters 
degree  in  Journalism  may  be  considered 
for  temporary  annual  aptx>intments  which 
may  not  be  renewed  to  extend  beyond 
three  years  Three  years  professional  ex- 
pierience.  including  work  with  metrojjolitan 
newspapers  required  College  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  Duties  include  teach¬ 
ing  a  full  schedule  of  courses  in  Journalism 
and  occasionally  English  composition  and 
participation  in  departmental  and  College 
activities  Rank  and  salary  negotiable  ac 
cording  to  experience  and  education.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  transcripts 
of  academic  record  and  three  reference 
letters  from  qualified  persons  to:  Dr  J. 
Merrin.  Chairman.  Department  of  English. 
Metropolitan  State  College.  250  W  14th, 
Box  40,  Denver.  Colo  80204. 

MSC  IS  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PRINT-NEWS  TEACHER  with  professional 
experience,  teaching  potential.  Masters  or 
PhD  for  tenure  track  position.  Fall  1976. 
Apply  Chairman.  Journalism  Department. 
University  of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
72701. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 

ASSISTANT 

New  position  available  as  assistant  to  the 
industrial  relations  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co.,  a 
multi-union  plant  Duties  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  assisting  in  contract  nego 
tiations,  arbitrations,  preparing  briefs  and 
handling  grievances  as  well  as  fhe  usual 
personnel  employee  relations  function 
Successful  applicant  will  have  either  a 
degree  in  Industrial  Relations  with  4-6 
years  experience  or  Law  Degree  with  3-5 
years  labor  law  exposure  Salary  nego 
tiable  and  related  to  job  experience  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  J  T.  Koldei 
Industrial  Relations  Director,  San  Francis 
CO  Newspaper  Printing  Co..  925  Mission 
St  .  San  Francisco.  Calif  94103 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M  T 

AGGRESSIVE,  knowledgeable  publisher 
for  Western  Stamp  Collector,  a  weekly 
stamp  newspaper,  with  over  25,000  circu 
lation.  Prefer  someone  with  advertising 
and  circulation  background  who  is  know 
ledgeable  in  the  philatelic  world  Progres 
sive.  growing  company  will  provide  top  pay 
and  fringes  for  fhe  right  person  Located  in 
Oregon  in  the  center  of  an  area  of  high 
livability  and  unlimited  recreation  Contact 
Jacquelyn  Agee.  Personnel  Manager.  Al 
bany  Democrat-Herald.  P.O  Box  130.  Al 
bany,  Oreg  97321  Ph  (503)926-2211 

VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTOR  of  Ad 
vertising.  chain  of  suburban  weekly  and 
dailies  Healthy,  stable  Midwest  metro 
market.  Applicant  must  have  competitive 
market  experience  Present  sales  volume 
$5,000,000  Salary  $30. OCX)  plus  perfor 
mance  bonus.  Box  845.  Editor  & 
Publisher 

WANTED:  General  Manager  for  Midsouth 
offset  daily  and  Sunday  jjaper  in  25.(K)0 
circulation  range  Must  have  experience 
and  be  knowledgeable  in  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation.  production  and  jjersonnel  man 
agement.  Single  newspaper  city.  Write  giv 
ing  full  details  un  education,  experience, 
compensation  desired  to  Box  826.  Editor  & 
Publisher 

COUNTRY-TRAINED  person  to  start 
rural  weekly  Must  be  capable  in  all  phases 
Write  fully.  Salary,  commission  to  top  per 
son  Great  chance  Box  877.  Editor  & 
Publisher 

KANSAS  WEEKLIES— We  have  two  open 
ings  for  managers,  either  with  advertising 
or  news  backgrounds  You  must  under 
stand  small  town  living  and  publishing 
You  need  some  experience  and  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility  There  is  plenty  of 
growth  within  our  weekly  group.  Contact 
Bill  Sheldon,  218  N  Waco.  Wichita.  Kans. 
67202 


E&P  ClASSIFIEDS 

We  produce  yobs  for  newspaper  people 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


THE  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  is 
seeking  applicants  tor  executive  director. 
Experience  in  negotiating,  organizing,  con¬ 
tract  enforcement.  Challenging  oppor¬ 
tunities;  excellent  fringes.  Salary:  mid- 
20K.  Reply  by  May  20  to  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild  Search  Committee.  K.  Christ¬ 
ensen.  3520  N.  Lake  Shore.  Chicago.  III. 
60657 


CIRCULATION 


FLORIDA’S  FASTEST  GROWING  evening 
newspaper  is  looking  for  an  ambitious  per 
son  who  IS  willing  to  begin  as  a  district 
manager  and  prove  to  us  he  deserves  to  be 
promoted  Several  middle  management 
positions  are  just  waiting  for  the  right 
people.  Good  starting  salary  and  company 
benefits  Our  bonus  plan  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  business.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  telling  us  why  you  want  and  feel  qual 
ified  tor  this  position  Box  785.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper,  circulation 
8000  Contact  Mr  Holder.  Somerset 
Newspapers  Inc..  (814)445-9621  between 
9AM  and  4PM 

WANTED.  Circulation  Director  tor  8000 
PM  daily.  Seeking  No.  2  person  from  larger 
paper  or  comparably  experienced  candi 
date  Send  resume,  references  to  David 
Dillon.  The  Evening  Sun.  Norwich,  N.Y 
13815 

TIREDot  lessthan  $10,000?  Small  5-times 
daily  in  booming  Area  6  city  has  spot  for 
person  on  the  way  up  Take  charge,  add 
circulation,  give  good  service  A  job  with  a 
present  and  a  future.  Box  893,  Editor  & 
Publisher 

CIRCULATION  MAN AGER -Promotion 
minded,  self  starter  to  take  charge  of  dis 
tribution  of  9  urban  Philadelphia  papers 
and  2  Greater  Delaware  Valley  papers. 
Strong  management  and  organizational 
skills  essential  Box  911.  Editor  & 
Publisher 

WANTED;  Experienced  circulator  with 
proven  record  who  is  ready  to  assume  ad 
ditional  responsibilities  of  motor  route 
supervisor.  Large  morning  and  afternoon 
newspaper.  Must  be  capable  of  organiz 
ing  an  effective  expansion  program  in 
growing  Zone  6  metropolitan  area  Box 
805.  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

GOOD  WEEKLY  needs  professional  ad 
sales.  Will  give  stock  to  right  person. 
Zone  4.  Box  815.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALES  DIRECTOR 

“Hard  news"  weekly  group  opening  for  ag¬ 
gressive  sales  executive  with  success  re¬ 
cord  in  display,  classified,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  staff  development  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Zone  5  growth  markets.  Resume 
to  Box  867.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  4  13.000  DAILY  interviewing  for 
ASSISTANT  RETAIL  MANAGER.  Position 
offers  excellent  growth  potential.  Sales 
and  motivation  abilities  a  must;  supervis¬ 
ory  experience  preferred  Send  resume 
and  salary  needs  to  Box  860,  Editor  & 
Publisher 

DISPLAY  REPRESENTATIVE,  experienced 
to  handle  60-70  contract  accounts,  spe 
cials.  new  accounts,  6-day  offset  100 
year-old  Midwest  daily.  25.000  circulation 
$180-190  week  plus  bonus,  car  allowance 
paid  life  insurance,  vacation,  retirement 
plan.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  advance 
ment  opportunities  within  15  paper  group 
Write  Box  823.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  suburban 
weekly  newspapers.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  past  experience  in  developing  sales 
growth  and  telephone  outside  sales  pro 
grams.  Involvement  in  all  facets  including 
sales,  promotion,  budget  procedures,  abil 
ity  to  motivate,  communicate  and  produce 
results  a  must  Submit  resume,  including 
salary  history,  to  Alice  Raggi,  Pioneer 
Press  Inc..  1232  Central  Ave..  Wilmette 
III.  60091 

A  Subsidiary  of  Time  Inc 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M  f 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  eager  advertis 
ing  salesman  on  the  way  up.  We  pay 
straight  commission.  6%.  Active,  estab 
lished  account  list  will  net  $12  to  $15,000 
at  start  No  limit  tor  additional  earnings  by 
improving  linage  picture  on  balance  of  ac 
count  list  and  ability  to  secure  new  ac 
counts.  Must  be  adept  at  making  good 
speculative  layouts  and  presentation 
Plenty  of  opportunity  tor  advancement  All 
benefits,  including  pension.  Write  o 
phone  Wiley  Dodds,  Advertising  Director 
TIMES-NEWS.  Twin  Falls.  Idaho  83301 
(208)  733-0931. 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  PERSON  FOR 
GROWING  MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLY 
BOX  791.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CITY  EDITOR  for  30.000  AM  daily.  Area  2. 
Staff  of  23.  Send  complete  details  to  Box 
787.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  staff  of  3  on  Area  2 
morning  daily.  Heavy  local  emphasis;  high 
school,  college,  pro.  Some  layout,  col¬ 
umns,  features.  College  degree  plus  2 
years  experience.  Excellent  permanent 
opportunity  for  someone  now  sports  editor 
of  under  20.000  daily.  Good  pay/bene¬ 
fits, moving  allowance.  Rush  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  (game  coverage/columns/ 
features/page  layout)  to  Box  843,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  retail  advertising  producer 
will  be  paid  top  salary  at  Lake  Wales  (Fla.) 
Daily  Highlander  Top  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities  Write  P.O  Box  872.  Lake  Wales, 
Fla  33853. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive 
salesman,  fully  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  advertising  including  shop 
ping  centers.  Contact  (Sene  Lofton,  The 
Daily  Democrat,  Woodland,  Calif.  95695 

AD  MANAGER  Tiny,  prize-winning  New 
England  Daily  seeks  hard-working,  creative 
leader  Good  benefits,  living  conditions, 
salary.  Box  892.  Editor  &  Publisher 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING-Kankakee  (Il¬ 
linois)  prize-winning  Daily  Journal  needs 
alert,  personable  display  salesman  who  en¬ 
joys  work,  knows  how  to  create,  develop 
and  sell  advertising  ideas.  Layout  ability 
essential  Excellent  starting  salary,  out¬ 
standing  fringe  benefits,  best  working 
conditions,  congenial  professional  staff. 
Write  giving  training,  experience,  salary 
desired,  references. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

The  country’s  largest  ABC  weekly  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper  group  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  salesperson  with  a  proven 
track  record.  Experience  with  chain  adver¬ 
tising  IS  necessary.  If  you  qualify  call  or 
write  Lindy  Stevens.  Journal  Newspapers. 
475  School  St  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024  Phone  (202)  554-7550. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
small,  growing  weekly  paper  plus  shopper 
in  the  beautiful  Great  Smokey  Mountains 
ot  Tennessee.  Must  be  creative,  sales- 
oriented  and  able  to  motivate  a  2-man 
staff  Send  resume  to  the  Publisher. 
Sevier  County  Times,  113  W  Mam  St., 
Sevierville.  Tenn  37862. 

ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESPERSON 
Bi-weekly  central  Jersey  newspaper  seeks 
experienced,  neat,  aggressive  individual 
Reply  in  confidence  to  P.O.  Box  798.  Man 
ville.  N  J.  08835 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING— Experienced, 
promotionally  minded  display  advertising 
salesperson  for  13.000  daily  located  in 
Mid-Cioastal  Maine.  Excellent  career  op 
portunity  Send  complete  resume  and  sal 
ary  requirements  to  Dan  Show.  The  Times 
Record.  Industry  Rd..  Brunswick,  Maine 
04011. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

Aggressive  deskman  to  work  with  team  of 
three  editors  on  award-winning  18.500 
southeastern  Massachusetts  daily.  This 
position  created  by  growth.  Minimum  2 
years  experience  on  daily  or  college  paper. 
Modern  plant,  good  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Douglas  Reed.  The  Sun  Chronicle,  Box 
600.  Attleboro.  Mass.  02760. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Mount 
Vernon  (Washington  State)  15K  circula¬ 
tion,  6  days,  all  VDT  input,  good  staff. 
Lome  Bruchet.  (206)  424-3251.  P.O.  Box 
578.  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.  98273. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  NEWS 
WRITER-EDITOR.  $15,000-.  Zone  2.  Box 
832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Top  sales  job  for  growing  group  of  well 
edited  weeklies.  150.000  •  circulation. 

Need  strong  manager  who  can  both 
strategize  and  execute.  Prime  living  area 
close  to  popular  vacation  spots.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  Box  828, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  8,  1976 


EDITOR  for  small  group  of  weekly  news 
papers  in  affluent  Midwestern  suburban 
area  Full  range  of  editorial  skills  required. 
Must  be  good  manager.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Box  819.  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  want¬ 
ed  for  4600  offset  daily  newspaper  in  one 
of  Ohio’s  outstanding  small  county  seat 
cities.  Camera  experience  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Good  opportunity  and  good  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Send  complete  resume  to  George 
GiTbertsen.  Editor,  Daily  Chief-Union, 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio  43351. 


ANY  BRIGHT  IDEAS? 

Do  you  know  what  matters  in  most  people’s 
lives,  how  they  spend  their  time  and  their 
money,  what  they  worry  about  and  care 
about?  We  are  looking  for  an  assistant 
editor  in  the  women’s  lifestyle  section  to 
dream  up  wonderfully  imaginative  and  use¬ 
ful  story  ideas,  to  edit  swiftly  and  surely 
and  to  work  with  a  first-rate  staff  of 
reporters. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
Scott  McGehee,  Women’s  Editor 
321  W.  Lafayette 
Detroit,  Michigan  48231 


J-SCHOOL  GRADUATE  with  at  least  4  or  5 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  general 
news  reporting.  Some  desk  experience 
favorable  but  not  essential.  Good  pay  and 
fringes.  37.5  hour  week  on  lower  Great 
Lakes  daily.  Write  Box  875.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL.  PRIZE-WINNING  daily  that  wants 
to  be  the  best  seeks  editor  to  run  news 
operation.  Box  890.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LARGE  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly  seeks  en¬ 
thusiastic.  creative  editor  for  competitive 
market.  Box  894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALITY  SUBURBAN  newspaper  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  seeks  copy 
editor  with  several  years  experience.  Night 
hours  but  pay  and  working  conditions  are 
excellent  Box  788.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  2  METRO  needs  a  staffer  of  proven 
ability.  3  years  daily  experience  essential. 
A  light  touch  in  heavy  traffic  will  mark  the 
successful  applicant.  Box  807.  Editor  & 
Publisher 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  72. 
Editor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR  tor  one  of  New  England’s  top 
weekly  newspapers  in  resort/university 
town.  Must  have  minimum  3  to  4  years 
experience  as  editor  at  offset  newspaper. 
Excellent  salary,  working  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits.  Position  available  June  1 
The  Narragansett  Times,  P.O.  Box  232, 
Wakefield.  R.l.  02880 


COPY  EDITOR— Suburban  newspaper  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area  with  high  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  seeking  sports  copy 
editor  with  some  experience.  lYight  shift. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  pay  and  be¬ 
nefits.  Box  792.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
A  medium  size  southern  New  England 
evening  newspaper  seeking  person  experi¬ 
enced  in  graphics,  newsroom  technology, 
and  responsible  editing,  to  be  assistant 
city  editor.  Unusual  growth  potential  for 
someone  with  imagination  and  initiative. 
All  replies  strictly  confidential.  Write;  Box 
857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  GOLF  COURSE  SUPERINTENDENTS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  is  seeking  a 
highly  qualified  editor  for  its  publication. 
The  Golf  Superintendent.  This  4-color, 
96-page  magazine  is  published  10  times  a 
year  and  has  a  distribution  of  over  1 1  ,(XX). 
The  successful  applicant  will  be  a  take- 
charge.  degreed  individual  with  previous 
experience  in  business  or  trade  publica¬ 
tions  at  the  editorial  level.  Offices  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  our  newly  constructed  association 
building  on  the  Alvamar  Hill  Golf  Course. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Please  send  resume  to  Conrad  L. 
Scheetz,  Executive  Director,  Golf  Course 
Superintendents  Association  of  America, 
1617  St.  Andrews  Dr.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
66044. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
COPY  EDITOR 

for  a  hot  new  magazine  destined  to  be  the 
class  of  its  field.  Opportunity  wide  open, 
demands  heavy,  pay  reasonable.  Associate 
editor  must  have  magazine  writer  contacts 
and  know  how  to  bring  a  story  from  con¬ 
cept  to  type.  Copy  editor  must  be  hard  to 
please,  creative  in  editing.  Need  soonest 
Special  Projects  Dept..  Box  2202.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  43216. 

CITY  EDITOR— Award-winning  17,000 
daily  seeks  an  experienced  city  editor 
with  at  least  2  years  of  desk  experience 
Must  be  able  to  motivate  staff  of  17  and 
edit  copy  well.  Contact  Tom  Marquardt, 
Ypsilanti  Press,  a  Harte-Hanks  news 
paper,  P.O.  Box  280.  Ypsilanti.  Mich 
48197. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  news-minded 
PM/Sunday  newspaper  in  smaller  Zone  6 
city.  Job  calls  for  skill  in  training  and  lead¬ 
ing  others,  interest  in  other  areas  of  news¬ 
paper  and  a  desire  to  learn  more  about 
newspaper  production.  Box  909,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IF  YOU  are  a  top  writer,  excellent  speller, 
capable  typist  (50wpm)  and  a  recent 
graduate  with  minimum  3.3  average,  send 
long  letter,  resume,  clipping  and  transcript 
copies  to  Box  885,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
need  an  ambitious  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  with  some  sports  background.  Give 
salary  requirements. 


EDITORIAL  GRAPHICS 


MAJOR  MIDWEST  DAILY  is  seeking  a  jier- 
son  experienced  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  graphics.  This  person  must  be  am¬ 
bitious  and  aggressive  and  possess  both  a 
contemporary  philosophy  of  graphics  and 
a  sound  working  knowledge  of  half  tone 
reproduction.  Outstanding  opportunity  tor 
person  who  wants  to  work  hard  and  pro¬ 
duce  contemporary  stylish  results.  Box 
855.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128.  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTO  ASSIGNMENT 
EDITORS 

AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Due  to  its  rapid  expansion,  the  nation’s 
largest  circulation  newspaper.  The  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ENQUIRER,  is  seeking  America’s 
best  photo  assignment  editors  and  pho¬ 
tographers. 

We  want  photo  assignment  editors  who 
can  “see"  prize-winning  photos  in  their 
mind’s  eye.  assign  the  right  photographer 
to  the  job,  then  unerringTy  pick  those  per¬ 
fect  pix  oft  a  contact  sheet. 

Our  photographers  are  creative  pros  who 
go  world  wide  to  get  THE  PICTURE. 
Outstanding  starting  salary  and  above  av¬ 
erage  benefits  including  relocation.  Of¬ 
fices  are  near  Palm  Beach  on  Florida’s 
Gold  Coast. 

If  you’ve  got  the  experience,  send  us  a 
complete  resume,  including  phone 
number,  in  confidence  to  Personnel  De¬ 
partment,  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER.  600  S. 
East  Coast  Ave.,  Lantana,  Fla,  33462. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

PRESSROOM 

PRODUCTION 

HELP  WANTED 

PUBUC  INFORMATION 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  to  direct  our  12 
unit  offset  press  operation.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  camera  and  platemaking 
in  a  combined  department. 

The  qualified  applicant  should  have  pro¬ 
duction  management  experience  v*ith 
strong  knowledge  of  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions.  inventory  and  cost  control.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  people  is  essential. 

We  publish  two  dailies  and  one  Sunday 
newspaper  with  combined  daily  circulation 
of  over  120,000 

If  you're  interested,  please  write  a  letter  of 
application  including  salary  and  work  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  865.  Editor  &  Publisher 

PRESSMAN— 3  unit  News  King,  experi¬ 
ence  needed,  small  paper  in  central 
Florida,  k'ail  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  expectations.  Box  895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OPERATOR  of  Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban  or 
Cottrell  V-22.  high  production  plant  with 
22  units.  5  folders.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Location  near  Los  Angeles.  Contact  E.  J 
Tervol,  Ad  Service.  P.O.  Box  3137.  Indus¬ 
try.  Calif.  91744. 


PRODUCTION 


FOUR-NEWSPAPER  CFIAIN,  youth  orient¬ 
ed,  Nassau  County.  N.Y.  seeks  versatile 
production  manager.  Knowledge  of  Compu- 
graphics  and  Pos  I  camera  important  Lay¬ 
out  and  design  experience,  minimum  2 
years.  Very  fast  on  ad  pasteup.  $200  per 
week.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Good 
Times,  80-32  164th  St..  Jamaica.  N  Y. 
11432.  Start  mid-June. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR— Large  offset 
central  plant  seeking  individual  to  manage 
day-to-day  operations.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  people  and  have  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  operations,  from  computerized 
typesetting  through  pressroom.  Salary 
based  on  experience.  Zone  8.  Box  833, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


WEST  MICHIGAN  50,000  Daily  Sunday 
has  immediate  opening  for  Promotion 
Manager  of  4-person  department.  Proven 
experience  in  all  phases  of  promotion 
necessary.  Ideal  opportunity  for  No.  2  per¬ 
son  at  larger  paper  wishing  to  move  up. 
Full  department  head  position  with  com¬ 
plete  fringe  package.  Resort  community 
located  on  Lake  Michigan.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  888. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  a  three- 
campus  system,  is  seeking  a  University- 
level  director  of  information.  The  director 
reports  directly  to  the  president  and  par¬ 
ticipates  in  general  policy  decisions. 
Preferred  qualifications  include  a  univer¬ 
sity  degree,  demonstrated  success  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  communications  and  in  conduct¬ 
ing  public  information  programs.  Familiar¬ 
ity  with  higher  education  is  desirable.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  person's  effort 
would  be  in  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
Salary  open,  ^nd  resume  by  June  15  to 
Chairman.  Search  Committee.  141  Daven¬ 
port  House,  Urbaiia.  III.  61801.  Phone: 
(217)  333-2350.  The  University  of  Illinois 
is  an  Affirmative  Action  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

E&P  Classifieds- 
/\s  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds- 
are  in  your  community _ 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBUC 

RELATIONS 

REPRESENTATIVE 


(SPECIAL  EVENTS) 


OUTSTANDING  SEMI-WEEKLY  has  open¬ 
ing  for  working  foreman  who  has  thorough 
knowledge  8-unit  Community,  cameras, 
pasteup,  etc.  Write  H.L.  Phillips,  Carteret 
County  News-Times,  Morehead  City.  N  C. 
28557. 

COMP  SHOP  MANAGER— Excellent  poten¬ 
tial  in  growth  market.  Weekly  group,  some 
job  work.  Graphic  arts  background,  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  photocomposition, 
camera  and  staff  supervision.  Zone  5.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  910.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IT’S  A 

CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We  ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad.  but  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  just  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
what  newspapers,  groups  or  compa¬ 
nies  you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach. 
Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classi¬ 
fieds  if  the  Box  Number  you're  an¬ 
swering  IS  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  cant  return  your 
reply  because  that  would  be  the  same 
as  telling.  So  don't  send  indispens¬ 
able  material.  Ana  attach  a  note  each 
time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked.  If 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to 
any  property  held  by  a  group  it  s  best 
to  list  the  properties 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  currently  has  a  newly-created 
position  for  a  Pubiic  Relations  Representative  on  its  Corporate 
Public  Relations  staff.  Candidates  must  have; 

•  1-3  years  newspaper  experience,  sports  preferred. 

•  Journalism  degree. 

•  Ability  to  write  strong  features. 

The  incumbent  will  devote  majority  of  time  to  publicizing  the 
Tobacco  Company's  special  events  activities.  In  addition,  will 
have  opportunity  to  gain  general  Corporate  Public  Relations 
experience.  Limited  travel  required. 

Excellent  benefits  package  includes  complete  paid  relocation 
and  assistance  in  sale  of  present  home. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 

Mr.  Denis  G.  Simon 

Corporate  Employment  Department 

R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc. 

)/Vinston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27102 


11  Tobacco  Products  • 

1  •  Petroleum 

11  Food  Products  •  I  ^37 

1  1  •  Aluirrinum  Products 

II  Containerized  Freight  •  1  L 

Uni 

II  Transportation  III 

I  I  1  •  Packaging  Materials 

11  RJReynoldslrx)ustnes.lrx: 

II  an  equal  opportunity  employer 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE 
COMMUNICATORS! 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  WRITER 

A  talented  writer  with  top  editorial  experience  in  the  news  medio  or  with 
strong  background  in  research  and  writing  of  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  including  speeches  and  annual  reports  is  needed  by  this  world 
wide  energy  and  petrochemical  company. 


SALES  REPS 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  manufacturer's  group  offers  multiple 
product  lines  of  contemporary  design- 
electronic,  electro  mechanical  terminal 
equipment.  Exclusive  territories  open. 
Commission.  Reply  to  Graphic  Products 
Corp.  Teleram  Communications  Corp., 
1032  Mamaroneck  Ave..  Mamaroneck, 
N  Y.  10543.  (914)  698-7789. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


Degree  m  Journalism,  English  or  equivalent  required,  plus  5  or  more 
years  writing  employment.  Work  in  a  small  city  atmosphere,  ideal  for 
fomily,  minutes  from  work  and  on  hour  away  from  a  metropolitan 
center.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  appropriate  work  samples 
(Particulorly  speech  writing  if  available)  to: 


V 


Phil  A.  Blackburn 

Public  Affairs  Personnel  Coordinator 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74004 
An  Equal  Opportunity  tmployer 


I  RAVELLING  syndicate  salesperson  to 
take  on  established  feature  appearing  in 
leading  papers.  Box  840.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  MAJOR  SYNDICATE  add¬ 
ing  to  sales  force.  Require  experience  as 
syndicate,  news  service  or  ad  salesman, 
willing  to  travel  40  weeks  a  year.  Salary, 
commission  based  on  experience,  ability 
and  results.  Top  benefits  and  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  resume,  references  and 
details  of  sales  accomplishments,  all  in 
CONFIDENCE  to  Box  866,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


Positions 
Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOP  RATE  General  Manager  would  make 
excellent  publisher.  Strong,  aggressive 
General  Manager  wants  new  growth.  Young 
yet  well  experienced  in  daily  newspaper 
management.  Proven  track  record  with  ex¬ 
cellent  background  in  every  area  of  news¬ 
paper  publication.  Looking  for  growth  po¬ 
tential  (groups  desired).  Very  mobile- 
desire  Zone  9,  but  will  consider  all  includ¬ 
ing  Canada.  Box  884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  NEED  a  first-class,  top  quality, 
hard-working,  aggressive  person  who  can 
and  has  done  it  all.  you  need  me.  Want  to 
work  into  ownership.  Foreman  of  publish¬ 
ing  company.  12  years  working  weeklies. 
32-year-old  family  man.  Box  891.  Editor  & 
Publisher 

YOUNG.  HARD-WORKING  general  man¬ 
ager  and  ad  director  seeks  permanent  pos¬ 
ition,  15  years  daily  and  weekly  experience 
in  all  phases  of  management,  production 
and  sales.  Good  profit  record.  Box  898, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN,  MANAGER,  weekly,  daily, 
prefer  good  weekly  with  opportunity  for 
stock  option.  Box  906.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


FREELANCER  seeks  steady  employment 
as  editorial  cartoonist  on  large  daily.  Prefer 
East  or  Northeast.  Write  Mark  Armstrong, 
34  Susquehanna  Ave..  Cooperstown.  N.Y. 
13326. 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG,  HARD  WORKING  circulation 
manager  seeks  challenging  department  or 
staff  position  with  medium  daily  or  large 
weekly,  any  Zone  Excellent  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  newspaper  promotion,  sales, 
budgeting,  organization  and  distribution. 
Experienced  with  daily,  weekly,  paid,  vol¬ 
untary  pay  and  free  publications.  Box  794. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (32)  CIKCULAIOR.  management 
experience  on  large  and  small  papers.  Pre¬ 
sently  employed  in  highly  competitive 
area.  Management  oriented,  promotion 
minded,  looking  (or  challenging  position 
with  future  Box  842.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


YOUNG.  TALENTED,  HARD-WORKING 
classified  manager,  proven  record,  desires 
permanent  move  to  West  Coast.  10  years 
Zone  2.  18M  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  821.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE,  achievement -or  rented 
J-grad  wants  to  switch  from  news  to  busi¬ 
ness  side.  Willing  to  start  low,  aim  high. 
Call  (612)  871-3736  or  write  Apt.  B,  1907 
Lyndale  S..  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55403. 

NO.  2  MAN  SEEKS  AD  MANAGER  position 
with  West  Coast  paper.  Solid  background. 
Zone  2— 18M  daily  paper.  Resume  and  re¬ 
ferences  on  request.  Box  817,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED.  VERSATILE  reporter 
writer  copy  editor  seeks  challenging  desk 
position.  Room  for  advancement  a  must. 
Will  relocate.  References  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  upon  request.  Box  758.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANT  THE  BEST  for  less?  Seasoned 
sports  editor  seeks  position  on  small  or 
medium  sized  PM  newspaper.  Modern 
plant  is  more  important  than  salary.  Prom¬ 
otional  experience.  MA  fellowstiip  winner. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Sports 
Editor.  Apt.  231,  Box  360,  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico. 

29-YEAR-OLD  managing  editor  of  3  week¬ 
lies  seeks  challenging  position  on  daily. 
Journalism  degree,  photo  experience.  Box 
912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  8,  1976 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

1  CRAVE  more  from  a  job  than  a  paycheck. 
Conscientious  sportswriter-deskman,  28, 
eight  years  experience,  stifled  in  unfulfill- 
ing  position.  Seek  sports  editorship  quality 
lOM-up  PM  or  right  spot  on  PM,  perhaps 
emphasizing  baseball-desk  combination. 
Serious,  hard-working  approach;  good  with 
public.  Strong  leader;  combine  hard-nosed 
and  amiable  qualities,  as  needed.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

MS  SPORTSWRITER— 7  years  experience 
in  feature  writing  and  game  coverage  in 
every  pro  and  college  sport.  Layout  and 
editorial  experience.  Seeking  relocation. 
Available  for  immediate  employment.  Box 
749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  and  versatile  newsman- 
photographer,  27.  seeks  position  with 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Zone  1.  Four  years 
experience  with  weekly.  100-plus  multi- 
media  sales  in  prior  freelance  work.  Week¬ 
ly  experience  includes  editorial  writing, 
reporting,  photography,  copy  desk,  dark¬ 
room  and  layout.  Equally  efficient  in  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  investigative,  civic,  social 
and  local  government  reporting.  Box  781, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  writer-columnist,  30.  tells 
readers  what's  really  happening.  Can  com¬ 
bine  with  government,  copy  desk,  sports. 
Box  774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  WOMAN  reporter,  26, 
with  MA.  hungry  for  challenging  job  on 
daily.  Hard  news  and  interpretive  experi¬ 
ence  on  2  dailies.  Sharp,  swift,  sensative. 
Box  858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  daily  or  weekly  news  job  sought 
by  former  managing  editor,  55,  now  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Midwest  small  town  native.  AB, 
SDX,  GOP  married,  profit  oriented.  Best 
references  and  health.  Box  853,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DAILY  PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER  seeking 
job  on  East  Coast  daily.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  Boston  daily.  Army  public  infor¬ 
mation,  Maine  tri  weekly  and  daily.  Male, 
30.  Box  834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED  YOUNG  MAN  with  4  years 
suburban  daily  (circulation  355M)  experi¬ 
ence,  2  of  them  as  reporter  writing  local 
news  and  features,  seeks  reporting  or  edit¬ 
ing  spot  in  Zone  1,2.  Have  MA.  now  teach¬ 
ing  journalism.  Ink  in  blood  compels  me  to 
seek  active  newspaper  job.  30.  married. 
Box  822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  Top-notch  news  maga¬ 
zine  business-economics  writer,  strong 
foreign  correspondent  (Moscow,  London) 
seeks  to  use  experience  In  challenging 
new  job  as  columnist  or  editorial  writer  for 
newspaper.  Box  824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHIZ-BANG,  Jimmy  Olson-type  18-year- 
old  seeks  copyboy  slot  on  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  (preferably,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily.  Zone  9).  Will  handle  humblest 
chores  cheerfully  and  with  dispatch.  Box 
810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER.  25,  seeks 
reporting  job  anywhere.  MA  Journalism 
with  legal  training,  editorial  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Paul  O'Connor,  318  8th  Ave.,  S.E. 
#3,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55414, 

WOMAN  REPORTER.  33,  seeks  job  m  Fa'n 
Antonio  or  Houston.  6  years  on  mid-sized 
daily:  3  as  bureau  chief.  Equally  at  home 
with  politics,  courts,  features,  plus  copy 
editing  layout  experience.  Want  news¬ 
paper.  magazine  or  right  PR  job.  Box  876, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  28,  hard  news 
and  features,  seeks  job  with  medium  or 
large  daily.  Any  Zone.  Box  908,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  WRITER 
Experienced  reporter,  photographer,  re¬ 
searcher.  teacher  with  BA  and  MA  de¬ 
grees  in  Journalism  and  a  PhD  in  a  re¬ 
source  development  field  is  ready  to  inter¬ 
pret  environmental  issues  outside  the 
classroom.  1  will  consider  a  staff  position 
on  a  daily  or  magazine.  Box  811,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

WIN  the  best  of  a  high  honors  Zone  5 
J-grad  with  2  years  campus  editing.  Any 
Zone.  Box  904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  11  years  wire 
service,  education,  radio.  Know  camera 
and  darkroom.  Seek  spot  in  Zone  2.  H. 
Kolus,  419  Kent  Dr..  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
17055. 

HARD-WORKER  seeks  news  spot.  Almost 

4  years  with  medium  small  daily.  Top  re¬ 
porter.  deskman,  photographer.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Always  looking  for  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUALITY  REPORTING.  WRITING  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  education,  police,  features, 
editorials.  Knowledge  photography.  18 
years  Zone  2  dailies.  Will  relocate.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REWARD 

$5  for  a  tip  about  a  reporter's  job  on  a 
75M*  paper  anywhere  USA.  THE  FIRST 
valid  tip  gets  $10.  The  one  that  leads  to  a 
job  gets  a  $10  bonus  (plus  an  invitation  to 
the  celebration).  ONLY  the  first  tip  about  a 
particular  job  gets  paid,  so  get  your  entries 
in  early,  folks.  ALL  tips  checked  out.  Con¬ 
tact  Box  899.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TWO-TIME  PULITZER  nominee  and  major 
international  fellowship  winner  wants  chal¬ 
lenge,  5  years  experience.  Full  details  on 
request.  Will  go  anywhere  for  right  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  51,  pragmatic  conservative,  ex¬ 
newsman.  18  years  government,  political 
research-PR,  Area  2,  seeks  editorial  page, 
column  in  east  Area  3  or  4.  Pay  secondary. 
Box  901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

I've  had  15  years  on  an  East  Coast  daily, 
including  state  legislature,  Washington 
bureau  and  copy  desk.  1  want  to  edit  a 
small  or  medium  sized  daily — or  a  progres¬ 
sive  weekly— in  the  Virginia-Maryland-West 
Virginia  area;  possibly  other  areas  in  Zone 

2  or  3.  I'd  consider  No.  2  position  if  manag¬ 
ing  editor  job  is  open  within  reasonable 
time.  In  addition  to  metro  experience.  I've 
run  15-person  suburban  bureau  and  have 
a  feel  for  local  reporting.  Box  841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER  PHOTOGRAPHER  GRAPHIC 
ARTIST.  Freelance  credits  include,  LIFE. 
HOLIDAY  Magazines.  Nationally  known 
outdoorsman  horseman.  Looking  for  fea¬ 
ture  or  'Living  Magazine'  position.  Barry 
Murray,  Box  N,  Stevenson,  Wash.  98648. 

REPORTER,  23,  willing  to  relocate  for  op¬ 
portunity  on  small  daily.  Professional  and 
college  experience.  Strong  skills  and  cre¬ 
dentials.  Zones  1,2,5.  Box  881,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  experienced  reporter 
(MA  Journalism)  seeks  position  with  Zone 
1  daily  or  weekly.  Box  883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TIRED  OF  PUSHING  your  reporters?  Try 
one  whose  hard-hitting  investigative  work 
on  a  county  beat  led  to  a  sheriff's  resigna¬ 
tion  and  a  g^rand  jury  investigation.  MA 
Journalism.  BA  Political  Science.  Seek  in¬ 
vestigative.  political  or  governmental  re¬ 
porting  slot.  Box  831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  JOB  with  San  Francisco- San  Jose 
area  publication.  Have  1  year  experience 
as  editor  of  women's  page  on  award¬ 
winning  daily.  Nutrition,  consumer  affairs 
writing  a  specialty.  Can  do  all  areas  of  re¬ 
porting.  For  clips,  resume:  Box  897,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TALK  ABOUT  ECONOMY:  Here's  a  May 
J-grad  with  a  minor  in  economics.  Would 
like  to  move  and  report  news  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  weekly  or  daily;  did  "the  works"  as 
an  intern.  Get  the  full  story:  Craig  Harris, 
135  Marston  Ave.,  Eau  Claire.  Wise. 
54701. 

EDITOR-REPORTER.  10  years  desk  ex¬ 
perience,  but  business  reporter  past  8 
years.  Seeking  job  as  deskman  or  reporter 
with  daily,  weekly  or  trade  paper.  Now  with 
major  metropolitan  daily  in  Midwest.  Must 
relocate  in  equable  climate.  Available  for 
interview  anytime.  Box  905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER— 4  years  on  26,000  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  more  responsibility  on  larger 
paper.  Can  edit.  Box  829,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

ATTENTION  ZONE  8  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
—  Newswoman,  15  years  experience 
editorial-news,  lifestyle,  features,  layout 
and  makeup.  Will  relocate  from  major 
Eastern  city  daily.  Available  for  interview 
early  in  June.  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (23)  REPORTER  experienced  in 
community  papers,  J-School  graduate 
seeking  chance  with  daily  Zones  1,2, 5, 9. 
Box  886.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor/colum¬ 
nist/photographer  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenge,  5  years  daily,  weekly  experience  all 
phases.  College  grad.  Box  887,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  WRITER  can  do  it  all  on  a 
small  paper  or  be  a  writing  specialist  on  a 
large  one  in  Zone  2.3  or  5.  Box  902,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Accomplished 
newsman,  12  years  with  metropolitan  and 
suburban  dailies,  plus  management  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  to  run  newsroom  of  small 
paper.  Dedicated,  creative,  productive. 
Box  879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  34,  10  years  solid 
street  experience,  8  years  with  major  color 
daily,  desires  non-shooting  position  as 
photo  administrator  tor  daily.  BBA,  4  years 
retail  photo  business  experience,  private 
pilot.  Dependable  worker  with  business 
sense.  Box  839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST— 26.  4  years  in  re¬ 
porting  and  photography,  currently  with 
small  daily  seeks  to  move  up.  Resume  and 
portfolio  available.  Any  Zone.  Box  869, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
currently  unemployed  seeks  good  position 
now.  Over  10  years  experience.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AND  TALENTED  young 
photographer  seeks  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Jerry  Welch,  Box  204,  Middletown,  Ohio 
45042. 

PERSISTENT,  INVENTIVE  photojournal¬ 
ist,  any  Zone  or  country.  W.  Howell,  Box 
567,  Amherst,  Mass.  01002.  (413)  256- 
8604. 

PRESSMAN 

FREELANCE 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  pressroom  foreman 
for  large  metropolitan  daily  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  as  pressroom  superintendent 
or  assistant  production  manager.  9  years 
experience  as  foreman,  strong  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ready  to  take  charge.  Box 
846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  CONVENTION  COVERAGE— 
suited  to  meet  your  paper's  needs  and 
news  budget.  An  experienced  political  re¬ 
porter,  who  will  be  covering  the  Democra¬ 
tic  and  Republican  conventions  this  sum¬ 
mer,  offers  an  alternative  and  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  necessarily  non-localized.  im¬ 
personal  wire  service  accounts.  "Hard 
news,  "  feature  or  interpretive  reports  can 
be  provided  with  emphasis  on  news  of  your 
delegation,  including  interviews  with  dele¬ 
gates  from  your  circulation  area.  Samples 
of  1976  presidential  campaign  reports  and 
references  supplied  on  request.  Box  848, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 

DO  YOU  NEED  a  Production  Manager  that 
is  used  to  pressure  type  situations — that 
can  coordinate  all  composing,  camera  and 
pressroom  activities — schedule  tight  and 
give  on  time  press  starts — then  Fm  your 
man.  Zone  8  or  9.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
871,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FREELANCE  RESEARCHER  available. 
Over  2  years  experience  in  this  field.  Salary 
open.  Box  889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Operating  costs  blowing  your  mind?  Pro¬ 
duction  screwed-up?  Too  many  employees? 
Then  let's  talk.  I'll  probably  be  your  new 
production  manager.  1  know  what  produc¬ 
tion  Is  and  how  to  achieve  it  fully.  1  am 
not  a  "dead-head”  who  will  sit  behind  a 
desk  and  give  you  a  lot  of  B.S.  1  am  crea¬ 
tive  and  possess  a  strong  background  and 
good  understanding  of  business  require¬ 
ments,  with  ability  to  formulate,  organize 
and  implement  policies,  systems  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  to  initiate  programs  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  profitable  and  successful 
achievement  of  company  goals.  Will  be  at 
ANPA,'RI  Production  Conference  in  Las 
Vegas  for  interview.  For  appointment 
phone:  William  T.  Wright,  (408)  929-7025. 

COVERAGE  PHOTOJOURNALISM,  New 
England  and  the  world.  EXPERIENCE 
EQUIPPED.  (413)  256-8604.  Box  567, 
Amherst.  Mass.  01002. 

GRAPHICS 

YOUNG  GRAPHIC  ARTIST  available  for 
daily  or  weekly.  Excel  in  layout,  illustra¬ 
tion.  graphic  design  and  photography.  Can 
also  write.  Creative  and  adaptable.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

PICTURE  EDITOR  with  7  years  wire  service 
experience  seeks  position.  Innovative, 
young  and  aggressive.  Can  shoot  as  well  as 
edit.  Come  look  me  over.  Box  851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E&P  CUSSIFIEDS 

PRODUCE  JOBS 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 
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Judge  Medina  cheered 
by  publishers  at  ANPA 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


It's  not  every  judge  who  gets  two 
standing  ovations  in  one  session  and 
w  ho  then  mingles  in  the  audience  "like  a 
politician"  greeting  newspaper  men  and 
women. 

But  it  did  happen  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  9()th  annual  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  Wednesday.  May  5.  as  the  members 
gave  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina  a  resound¬ 
ing  welcome  and  then  an  ovation,  after 
his  informal  talk.  Judge  Medina  is  one 
year  younger  than  .ANPA.  and  like  the 
banner  strung  across  the  end  of  the 
Empire  Room  of  the  Waldorf  which  pro¬ 
claimed  .AN pa's  "to  advance  the  cause 
of  a  free  press"  the  judge  also  champions 
the  cause. 

Straight  away  in  his  extemporaneous 
remarks.  Judge  Medina  warned.  "Don't 
make  any  concessions,  compromises — 
that's  the  way  you  get  licked." 

Just  before  the  Judge,  seated  at  the  long 
table  microphone  in  hand,  started  his 
speech,  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Publishers 
-Association  presented  him  with  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Public  Service  .Award. 
Medina,  obviously  delighted,  stood  up 
and  held  the  framed  citation  over  his  head 
during  the  standing  ovation.  The  judge 
has  a  problem  in  walking  because  of  a 
stroke. 

The  award,  presented  by  William  A. 
Ott.  ONA  board  chairman  and  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Akron  Bcocon  Jour¬ 
nal,  noted  that  "Judge  Medina  is  still 
speaking  out  against  the  dangers  of  jus¬ 
tice  overcoming  freedom  and  the  first 
.Amendment  .  .  .  His  courage  is  ap¬ 
preciated.  W'e  express  kinship  wiih  his 
views  and  the  way  he  expresses  them.  If 
free  people  respond,  this  nation  will  not 
suffer  any  loss  of  freedom  in  this  Bicen¬ 
tennial  year  .  . 


Judge  Harold  R.  Medina 


.  .  ."  And  he  added  that  if  it  turns  out 
there  was  some  prejudicial  publicity, 
"the  trial  judge  can  set  aside  a  verdict. 

"What's  so  terrible  about  that — 
they're  doing  it  all  the  time  for  technical 
reasons." 

Judge  Medina  warned.  "  f he  destiny  of 
our  nation  depends  on  having  this  First 
Amendment  kept  intact — without  water¬ 
ing  it  down." 

What's  happening  in  the  courts  with 
restrictions  these  da>s  is  "in  part  due  to 
you  people  not  putting  up  a  fight."  he 
scolded. 

Faced  v^ith  court  ordered  restrictions. 
Judge  Medina  told  the  publishers  to  act 
fast.  "You  go  to  the  chief  justice  or 
whoever  is  presiding  and  they  act  -may¬ 
be  not  in  fixe  minutes  but  in  a  few  hours." 


!  New  ANPA  officers  i 
elected  to  office 

Retiring  .ANPA  chairman  Harold  W. 
.Andersen.  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
was  succeeded  by  the  vicechairman.  Joe 
D.  Smith  Jr..  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily 
Town  Talk. 

.Allen  H.  Neuharth.  (lannett  Newspa¬ 
pers.  was  elected  vicechairman;  and  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  respec¬ 
tively  were;  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Lawrenee  (Kan.) 
Jonrnal-World ,  and  Len  H.  Small. 
Kankakee  (III.)  Dally  Journal. 

Directors  re-elected  include:  Joe  M. 
Dealey.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mews:  Katharine 
Graham.  Washington  Dost:  Rollan  D. 
Melton.  Speidel  Newspapers;  Richard 
C.  Steele.  Woreester  (Mass.)  leleurani 
and  Oazette.  .Also  elected  for  two-year 
terms  were  Warren  H.  Phillips.  Wall 
.Street  Journal,  and  Robert  G.  Marbut. 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Otis  Chand¬ 
ler.  Lo.v  Aiifzeles  limes,  was  re-elected 
for  a  one-year  term. 

Treasurer  Len  Small  reported  that 
ANPA  operations  for  197.^  resulted  in  an 
excess  of  revenue  over  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  reserve  allocations  of 
SbO.  241.  Total  revenue  for  the  year  was 
S3.S64.127.  ANP.A  reduced  its  Reston 
building  loan  from  SI. 3-million  to  S5(K).- 
(K)()  as  of  December  I . 

Membership  chairman  John  M.  Jones. 
(ireenville  (Tenn.)  .San  reported  an 
alltime  high  membership  of  1.I6S.  and 
said  the  goal  is  1.2(K)  for  1976.  The  clos¬ 
ing  meeting  also  included  the  memorial 
necrology  by  Lloyd  G.  Schermer.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Ihe  1977  annual  meeting  takes  place 
m  San  Francisco.  .April  25-2S  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 
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6344 

Times  Mirror  (NYSEj 

20 

20 

Toronto  Star  (CE) 

18’2 

18 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) 

32' 2 

32'-2 

The  judge,  responding,  said  he  would 
probably  read  the  citation  three  or  four 
times  that  night  and  he  wasn't  accepting  it 
on  behalf  of  any  team —  "Boys,  this  is  for 
me." 

And  then  Medina  was  off  and  running 
on  gag  orders  and  the  First  .Amendment. 
Gag  orders  are  clearly  in  violation  ot  the 
First  Amendment,  he  declared. 

Listen  to  the  reasons,  he  said;  the  First 
Amendment  freedom  of  the  press  and 
speech  are  the  most  important  of  all  the 
freedoms  in  the  Bill  of  Rights— more 
imprxrtant  than  the  Sixth  .Amendment.  I 
stick  on  that  and  I  want  you  to  stick  on 
it." 

W'hen  it  comes  to  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment.  Medina  declared.  "1  say  that's  a 
separate  affair  and  for  the  judge  and  the 
courts  to  do  that.  They  have  all  the 
machinery  and  devices  in  order  to  do  that 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


4  27 

56 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) 

10 

9'/8 

Combined  Communication  Corp  (NYSE) 

17' 2 

17’/8 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC) 

34 

35 

Capital  Cities  Comm  (NYSE) 

48 
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Charter  Comm  (NYSE) 
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3' 2 

Com  Corp  (OTC) 

7' 4 

7’4 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE) 
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28'2 

28*4 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC) 

II4 
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Gannett  (NYSE) 

38'8 

37 

Gray  Comm  (OTC) 
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Harte  Hanks  (NYSE) 

24'r4 
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Jetterson-Pilot  (NYSE) 

2644 

26'.'2 

Knignt-Ridder  (NYSE) 

3544 

34'.4 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX) 

1 548 

15''2 

Media  General  (AMEX) 

17’ 8 

17' 2 

Multimedia  (OTC) 

20'/2 

20 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) 

134* 

134* 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

4'/4 

4'r4 

Post  Corp  (Wise  )  (OTC)  . 

11 

11 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  . 

644 

64, 

Southam  Press  (CE) 

23''2 

234b 

Speidel  (OTC) 

18 

19 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

13'r2 

13 

SUPPLIERS 


ADitibi  (CE)  13  12X» 

Adoressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  9''2  9 

Allair(OTC)  2»4  3 

Ball  Corp  (NYSE)  22  22 

B  C  Forest  (CE)  23'  2  24 

BerKey  Photo  (NYSE)  3'/«  3’/2 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  28  27’/8 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  30  30 

Compuscan  (OTC)  10  OV* 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  44H  44V4 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  38^  35V2 

Dayco(NYSE)  IS’e  14'/e 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  1 78' e  ISO’s 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . .  26''2  25V4 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) .  109  10844 

Dymo(NYSE)  .  9' 8  9 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . lOS^'s  107'/b 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  8Vb  7'/8 

Eltra(NYSE)  28  28''4 

General  Electric  (NYSE) .  SO'^e  53 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  54Si>  54'/4 

Grace.  W  R  (NYSE)  .  27'/2  28’r4 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  30'-2  32’/» 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE) .  64  63''4 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  44'  4  4348 

Inmont(NYSE)  . 1144  1144 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  72  71 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE) .  13'/a  124. 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  40''4  39'/2 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  34.  4 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  4'/2  442 
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Dedicated  to  the  Fourth  Estate. 


Tal-Star  has  developed  a  series  of  PROVEN  SYSTEM 
SOLUTIONS  to  the  Pre-composition  and  Pre-press  process¬ 
ing  of  news,  display,  and  classified  copy.  These  solutions 
WILL  answer  your  requirements  because  they  HAVE  re¬ 
solved  the  similar  requirements  of  over  40  of  North  America’s 
leading  newspapers— papers  ranging  in  size  from  the  mid¬ 
sized  Suburban  daily  to  the  large  Metropolitan  paper  pro¬ 
ducing  upward  of  60  pages  of  classified  alone.  TAL-STAR 
SYSTEM  SOLUTIONS  available  today  include: 

T-1000  Production  Systems— acknowledged  as  being  the 
most  comprehensive  production  system  on  the  market. 
Resolves  the  larger  papers’  news,  classified  and  display,  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  with  unequalled  Power  and  Cost  Effec¬ 
tiveness.  Currently  utilized  by  papers  with  a  combined  daily 
circulation  approaching  1 3  million. 

T-4000  Editorial  System— the  most  advanced  Newsroom 
system.  Supports  1 28  terminals  for  on-line  text  entry  and  edit¬ 
ing,  including  on-line  wire  service.  Fully  integrated  with 
T-1000  Production  System,  providing  total  pre-press  auto¬ 


mation.  Currently  operational  at  major  newspapers  throughout 
North  America. 

T-410  Publishing  System— the  proven  solution  to  a  paper’s 
Production,  Editorial  and  Business  automation  requirements. 
Price/performance  configured  for  papers  in  the  25,000  to 
1 60,000  circulation  range. 

Wire  Service  Processor— Modular  Subsystem  designed  for 
integration  with  T-1000,  T-4000,  and  T-410  Systems.  Sup¬ 
ports  combinations  of  high  and  low  speed  wires,  with  auto¬ 
matic  generation  of  user-assigned  category  directories. 
Business  Application— Tal-Star  developed  programs  for 
Payroll,  Accounting,  Circulation,  Newsprint  Control  and  Clas¬ 
sified  Billing  plus  full  support  of  user-developed  programs 
written  in  COBOL,  RPG,  or  FORTRAN. 

Tal-Star  possesses  the  PEOPLE  POWER,  PRODUCT  LINE 
and  PROVEN  PERFORMANCE  necessary  to  meet  your 
automation  requirements.  Put  Tal-Star  on  your  team  today. 
For  full  details  on  any  or  all  of  the  Tal-Star’s  systems,  write 
or  call  us  today. 


TAL-STAIV 

Computer  Systems,  li^c. 

Tel:  609  •  799-1111 

A  General  Automation  Company 


Box  T-IOOO,  Princeton  Junction,  N.  J  08550 


Visit  us  at  ANPA/RI  Booth  620 


Leadership  Acknowledged 


On  February  26,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
became  the  first  major  newspaper  group  in 
the  nation  to  announce  adoption  of  a  stand¬ 
ardized  column  width  and  spacing  for  national 
and  retail  advertising  copy  in  its  standard  size 
newspapers. 


It  was  a  service  to  the  advertiser  that  Scripps- 
Howard  believed  essential,  and  the  response, 
both  verbal  and  in  writing,  has  been  enthusias¬ 
tic  and  gratifying.  To  the  following  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  on  paper  their  acceptance -and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  important  action,  we  say  thanks. 


DAVID  J.  ARNOLD 

Associate  Media  Director 

Leo  Burnett  U.S.A. 

FRANK  J.  GROMER  JR. 

Senior  Vice  President 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 

JAMES  F.  BOYNTON 

Media  Planning  Manager 

J.  C.  Penney,  Inc. 

DONALD  INSULL 

Vice  President 

William  Esty  Company 

HANS  L  CARSTENSEN  JR. 

Senior  Vice  President 

N.  W.  Ayer  ABH  International 

DON  JOHNSTON 

President 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

THOMAS  J.  COCHRANE 

Senior  Vice  President 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

STANLEY  H.  KAH 

President 

1  LKP  International  LTD 

JOHN  CRICHTON 

President 

American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies 

ROBERT  G.  KISSEL 

National  Retail  Advertising  Mgr. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 

WILLIAM  EDGLEY 

Manager  Media  Services 

The  Pillsbury  Company 

ROBERT J. KOHLBRENNER 

Vice  President 

N.  W.  Ayer  ABH  International 

JULES  FINE 

Executive  Vice  President 
Ogiivy  &  Mather,  Inc. 

GARY  J.  KORN 

Vice  President 

BBD&O,  Inc. 

LOUIS  T.  FISCHER 

Senior  Vice  President 
Dancer  Fitzgerald  Sample,  Inc. 

LOUIS  LANDESMAN 

Vice  President 

Smith /Greenland  Co.,  Inc. 

RICHARD  P.  GALLAGHER 

Vice  President 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

ROBERT  B.  MacDONALD 

Vice  President 

BBD&O,  Inc. 

RICHARD  J.  MATULLO 

Vice  President 

Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc. 

IRWIN  SOLIDAY 

Manager  Print  Service/ 
Print  Prod.  Dept. 

Leo  Burnett  U.S.A. 

LEO  F.  McMULLIN 

Executive  Vice  President 
Stockton*West«Burkhart*lnc. 

CHARLES  R.  STAFFORD 

Production  Manager 

Cole  &  Weber 

EDWARD  H.  MEYER 

Chairman  of  Board  &  President 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

EDWARD  M.  STERN 

Vice  President 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 

HAROLD  MILLER 

Senior  Vice  President 
SSC&B,  Inc. 

JOANNE  TRUFFELMAN 

Vice  President 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene,  Inc. 

R.  D.  O’CONNOR 

President 

Campbell-Ewald  Company 

ROBERT  W.  WEISENBERG 

Vice  President 

Robert  Hall  Clothes 

JOSEPH  W.  OSTROW 

Senior  Vice  President 

Young  &  Rubicam  New  York 

JEROME  WERTANS 

Vice  President 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc. 

THOMAS  A.  REDDY 

Vice  President 

William  Esty  Company 

CARL  B.  WHEELER 

Vice  President 
D’Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius 

SANFORD  E.  REISENBACH 

Executive  Vice  President 

Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

RICHARD  T.  WILLIAMSON 

Vice  President 

Earle  Ludgin  &  Company 

Scripps-Howard 

Newspapers 


200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

"Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way” 
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